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IL.—SAN JOSE. 


ARTHQUAKES are op- 
posed to lofty pretensions. 
These occur pretty often in the 
valley of San José. There 
were three during our stay — 
one for each month. But it is only once or twice 
in a century, perhaps, they do any mischief. The 
last of the mischievous earthquakes occurred in 1841, 
when 961 houses were ruined outright, 1004 damaged 
considerably, and 22 people were killed. Were the 
houses of San José taller than they are, however, a 
fatal fit of the shakes might prove with them an 
event of more frequent occurrence. They are but 
one story high. The few—the half-dozen or so— 
that depart fiom this rule, are nervous exceptions, 
and look like awkward intruders. Jogging along in ‘ . 
our high-peaked saddles to the Hotel de Costa Rica, THE EASTER PROCESSION. 
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the evening of our arrival, we felt ourselves | to us, and we, the Gullivers in red flannel-shirts, 
looking over the roofs, the houses are so pru- | riding it down. 

dently low. It was a Liliputian city, it seemed| For the most part built of adobe—the brick 
dried in the sun—and, 
whitewashed from head 
to foot, San José looks 
clean and bright. [If it 
has none of the sombre 
picturesqueness peculiar 
to most of the Spanish 
? cities of Central and 
South America, neither 
has it any of their pecu- 
liar odor, and little of 
the refuse with which 
they teem. It is but 
eighty-five years old. 

At the intersections 
of the principal streets, 
there are handsome lamp- 
posts of cast iron. These 
have been imported from 
England. But, as yet, 
they burn no gas in San 
José. The Municipali- 
ty illuminates with wick 
! and oil, and sparingly 
with that. The houses 
have chimneys, more- 
over, and glass in their 
windows. ‘This is not 
usually the case with 
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Spanish-American houses. The 
reason is obvious. No one wants 
a fire in the Dog-days—no one 
shuts himself up in a Conserva- 
tory when he wants a mouthful 
of air. But San José stands 4000 
feet above the sea, and from the 
mountains of San Miguel and 
the volcano of Irazu, between 
which it lies, there comes many 
a cold wind even in the bright- 
ness of the summer. 

The Municipal Council of San 
José consists of three Chief-ma- 
gistrates, and two Syndic pro- 
curadors. These officers are 
elected annually by the property- 
holders of the city, and are pre- 
sided over by the Governor of 
the Province. They employ a 
Secretary and a Door-keeper, 
and hold their meetings once a 
month. Should circumstances 
require it, an extraordinary ses- 
sion may be called at any mo- 
ment. The duties of the Coun- 
cil consist in the framing of all 
necessary local regulations, the 
designation of the citizens liable 
to serve in the Militia, the col- 
lection and disbursement of the 
Municipal taxes, the assessment 
of the expenses of each canton or 
district within the Province, the 
superintendence of the rudiment- 
ary Public schools, the agricultural interests, 
trade and manufactures. The Council is, also, 
empowered to negotiate loans, on the credit of 
the Municipal revenues, for the promotion of 
Public works. These revenues are derived from 
various sources—partly from the Tobacco and 
other Custom-house duties—principally from the 
license-tax imposed upon shopkeepers and traders 
generally. 

The Police are picturesque. A little after 
sunset, they are mustered in the Plaza and told 
off for duty. With a carbine slung across the 
shoulder, a short brass-hilted sword and car- 
touche-box, a torn straw-hat, and an old blank- 
et, full of holes, as a uniform, they patrol the 
silent city until daybreak, calling the hours, 
whistling the alert every half-hour, and, as their 
dreary vigils terminate, offering up the oracion 
del sereno—Ave Maria Purissima !—in the most 
dismal recitative. 

They are faithful creatures, however, those 
ragged Policemen of San José. They are duti- 
ful, vigilant and brave, though a stranger now 
and then may come across one of them snoring 
on the steps of a door-way, as we did occasion- 
ally in our surveys of the city by moonlight. 
The first time this occurred to us, the poor fel- 
low was bundled up under the heel of an enor- 
mous boot, the original of which stands eight 
feet high in Chatham Street. The copy, at the 
corner of the Calle de la Puebla in San José, 








THE BOOTMAKER'S. 


was furnished by an accomplished Filibuster to 
Mons. Eugénie, the French boot-maker, whose 
portentous sign it is. The artist was a prisoner 
of war. But even so, in captivity and defeat he 
proclaimed his principles. He stuck a spur with 
an immense rowel into the heel of the gigantic 
boot, and gave three cheers for General Walker 
and the Lone Star! 

But there is no need of the Police—none what- 
ever. Costa Rica is the most temperate and 
peaceful of countries, and San José is the most 
temperate and peaceful of cities. One might be 
provoked into saying it was stupidly well-behaved 
and insipidly sensible. The chiffonnier would 
have little to do there. The lawyer from the 
vicinity of the Tombs would fare no better. 
The entire rascality of the exemplary place is not 
worth an affidavit. Cock-fighting is the only 
dissipation the people indulge in, and that on 
Feasts of Obligation and Sundays exclusively. 

Being one of the Institutions of the country, 
it would have never done for Don Ramon and 
Don Francisco to have overlooked or shunned 
the Cock-pit. Martyrs to the love of knowledge, 
they visited it with the purest motives, urged by 
a curiosity as disinterested as that which might 
have tempted a perfect stranger—an Ancient 
Briton for instance—to drop into the Roman 
amphitheatre in the days of the Thracian prize- 
fights. 

Passing a rude door-way, they came upon an 
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THE COCK-FIGHT. 


elderly gentleman with a rusty mustache. 
He was sitting in a chair scooped out of a 
block of mahogany, and held in his left 
hand a pack of small printed cards, the 
tickets of admission to the rascally arena. 
Having paid him two rials, he drew aside 
a torn pink calico curtain, and with a gracious | glossiest feather saucily strut about the ring as 
entren ustedes Senores, bowed, stroked his mus- | far as their hempen garters will permit them. 
tache, and resumed his collection of rials. A Don Ramon and his friend remarked, the mo- 
second after, the Martyrs found themselves in a| ment they entered, that the betting was high 
windy wooden building, which seemed to them, | and brisk. Gold pieces changed hands with a 
for all the world, like a cow-shed that had been | dazzling rapidity. The Costa Ricans are pro- 
converted into something resembling a circus. verbial for their economy and caution. Outside 
It was Whitsunday. The place was crowd-| the Cock-pit they never spend a medio—not so 
ed. All classes of Society were represented there. | much as half a dime—if they can help it. In- 
The merchant and the peddler—Colonels with | side this charmed circle, they are the most pro- 
blazing epaulets and half-naked privates—doc- | digal of spendthrifts. One sallow lad particular- 
tors, lawyers, Government clerks, fathers of fam-| ly struck them. He had neither shoes nor stock- 
ilies, genteel gentlemen with ample waistcoats | ings—not so much as a scrap of raw ox-hide to 
and gray heads, youths of eighteen and less—the | the sole of his foot. But had every pimple on 
latter peppered with the spiciest pertness, and | y—and his face was a nursery 
boiling all over with a maddening avidity for | of pimples—he could not have been more bold 
pesos and cuartas. and lavish with his purse. It came, however, 
The benches of the theatre rise one above an-| to a crisis with him. Stretching across Don 
other, forming a square, within which, on the | Ramon te take the bet of another infatuated 
moist clay floor, inclosed by a slight wooden bar- | sportsman in broad-cloth and embroidered lin- 
rier eighteen inches high, is the fatal ring. Injen, he staked a fistful of gold on a red cock 
a nook, to the right of the pink calico curtain, | of the most seductive points and perfectly irre- 
stands a small table, upon which the knives, the | sistible spunk. It was all he had in the world. 
twine for fastening them, the stone and oil for " There was a fluttering of cropped wings, a shak- 
sharpening them, the fine-toothed saw for cutting | ing of scarlet crests, a cross-fire of murderous 
the gaffs, and all the other exquisite odds and | glances, a sudden spring, a bitter tussle, fuss 
ends, devised for the deadly equipment of the | and feathers, a pool of blood, and the fistful of 
gladiators, are laid out. The knives used in this | gold—all that the sallow-skinned pimple-faced 
butchery, are sharp as lancets and curved like | prodigal had in the world—was gone! 
cimeters. While the lists are being arranged, A ruthless, senseless, ignoble game, it is fast 
and the armorers are busy lacing on the gyves | going out of fashion. There was a time, and 
and weapons of the combatants, and many an | that not more than five or six years ago, when 
ounce of precious metal is risked on their chances | the President and the whole of his Cabinet were 
of life and death, the gladiators pertinaciously | to be seen in the Cock-pit. But it is seldom, if 
keep crowing with all their might, and in the | ever, that a distinguished politician, much less a 
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statesman, even on the eve of an election, is dis- | sweet smile and graciousness. Bowing to him 
covered there now. Neither the mind, nor the | respectfully, we passed into a dall saloon. 
manhood, nor the heart of the people will suffer} The walls were covered with a winterish pa- 
when it has been utterly abolished. per, and would have been woefully bare were it 
The morning after our arrival, we called on | not for three paintings which hung from the 
the Bishop of San José. His residence is an/| slim cornice opposite the windows looking into 
humble one. Two workmen, tip-toe on ladders, | the street. One of these paintings—a likeness 
were repairing the plaster over the door-way just | of Pius the Ninth—was really a treasure. A 
as we reached it. Stepping across a perfect mo- | superb souvenir of Rome, it had all the softness, 
rass of mortar, we entered the zaguan. An aged | the calmness, the exquisite minuteness of finish 
gentleman softly approached us before we had| which characterize the works of Carlo Dolce. 
time to call the Portero and send in our cards. | The likeness of Anselmo Lorenté looked raw 
Tall, thin, sharp-featured, with a yellowish | and miserable beside it. The third painting 
brown skin and long spare fingers, his eye was | represented the ascension of a devout Prelate in 
keen, his step firm, his voice distinct and full. | full pontificals from the grave. For so glaring 
He wore a pectoral gold cross and purple silk | an outrage on canvas, it would have been a just 
cassock. The latter had a waterish look. The|chastisement had the Painter gone down while 
purple had been diluted into pink. A velvet | the Prelate went up. 
cap of the same weak color in great measure| Between the two windows facing these paint- 
concealed his hair, which was short, and flat, | ings, there stood a table of dark mahogany. It 
and seemed as though it had been dashed with | was covered with faded red moreen, books, pieces 
damp white pepper. It was the venerable An-/| of sealing-wax, quills and papers. An arm-chair 
selmo Lorenté, the Bishop of San José. | stood behind the table. Behind the arm-chair 


A door stood open on the left of the zaguan. | there stood a screen, and from this a canopy pro- 


The Bishop pointed to it. He did so with a/| jected. Arm-chair, screen and canopy, every 





STREET VIEW IN SAN JOSE. 
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thing was covered with faded red moreen. There 
was neither carpeting nor matting on the floor. 
The boards, however, were warmly coated with 
dust, the accumulation of months of domestic 
repose. 

Having read the letters we had handed him 
on entering, the Bishop rose from the sofa—a 
sad piece of furniture it was—and cordially wel- 
comed us to San José. The cordiality of the 
welcome was tempered with dignity. It was 
the subdued cordiality of age. 

Just then there was a tap at the door. The 
Bishop was called out for a moment. During 
his absence, a monk of the Reformed Order of 
St. Francis entered the room. He was from 
Quito. Heavily clothed in a drab gown and 
cloak, drab hood and trowsers, all cut out of a 
wool and cotton mixture manufactured in the 
Andes of Ecuador, with his cropped head, a 
face the color of pale butter, and a pair of dark- 
blue spectacles—behind which his large black 
eyes rolled incessantly—he was, in truth, a 
strange apparition. The Archbishop of Ecua- 
dor being dead, and the Archbishop of Panama 
being absent from that city on a visitation of 
his diocese, the pious brother of St. Francis had 
journeyed to Costa Rica to be ordained. 

The Bishop, resuming his seat on the sofa, 
presented his case of cigarettos—it was a dainty 
little case made of colored straw—and invited us 
tosmoke. The holy hobgoblin from Quito tak- 
ing the mecha from the table, where it lay coiled 
up in the inkstand, succeeded, after a number 
of failures, in striking a light. Whereupon he 
knelt and extended the mecha to the Bishop. 
The Bishop having lit his cigaretto, the good 
monk kissed the episcopal ring, and rising with 
a profound obeisance, solemnly extinguished the 
fire. Shortly after, having silently glared at us 
through his purple spectacles, he bent the knee 
again, kissed the episcopal ring once more, and 
with head cast down, tucking his drab gown 
about him, retreated with a confused modesty 
from the room. 

In the midst of fragrant clouds, Sefior Lo- 
renté pleasantly conversed with us. He spoke 
about the country, its drawbacks, its resources 
and its prospects, and in a few bright sentences, 
enunciated with considerable animation, gave us 
the principal points of its political history. 

It was a deep source of regret to him that the 
churches of San José contained little to interest 
the stranger. They had no works of art, no 
paintings, no sculpture, and very few ornaments. 
The few they possessed were of the humblest de- 
scription. The Spaniards had concentrated in 
Guatemala the entire wealth of the Central Amer- 
ican church, and, up to this, Costa Rica had been 
too poor to enrich her altars. In Cartago, how- 
ever, there were some old and valuable paintings, 
two or three fine images, shrines, reliquaries, and 
vestments of costly material and curious work- 
manship. From the churches, Sefior Lorenté 
passed to the Indians of the country. His state- 
ments and surmises relative to the Guatusos of 
the valley of Frio—a race living absolutely se- 








cluded and permitting no stranger whatever to 
set foot within their mysterious domain—were 
deeply interesting. Every syllable he let fall 
upon this subject was eagerly caught up. 

In the end, he referred us to the History of 
Guatemala by the Archbishop, Francisco de 
Paula Garcia Pelaez. There was a learned and 
profound chapter in it devoted to the Guatusos. 
We should read it. He would give us a copy 
of the work. It would be a pledge to us of his 
regard, and of his anxiety to aid us in our laud- 
able researches. He was delighted to find we 
had been educated by the Jesuits. They were 
the nobility, the flower, the chivalry of the Church. 
Her bravest soldiers, they had been her sublimest 
martyrs. Wherever they were, there was civil- 
ization, erudition, eloquence, a disciplined socie- 
ty, an elevated faith, and the loftiest example of 
magnanimity. It would be well for Costa Rica 
were they established in the country. But there 
was an ignorant prejudice against them, and his 
efforts to obtain admission and a recognized 
standing for them in the Republic, had proved 
unavailing so far. 

As we rose to take leave, the Bishop opened 
the door leading into the zaguan, and calling to 
a young student who was reading in the piazza 
of the court-yard, desired him to take the His- 
tory of Guatemala from the library, and accom- 
pany us with it to the Hotel. We begged him 
not to trouble the young student. We could 
easily take the books ourselves. But the gra- 
cious good Bishop would have his own way. 
His consideration for us was relentless. And 
so, we returned to our quarters, followed by the 
History of Guatemala, in three volumes, and a 
modest youth in a clerical cloak, and a brown 
felt hat of the California pattern. 

Anselmo Lorenté is the first Bishop of Costa 
Rica, the country not having been erected into a 
separate Diocese until August, 1850. Previous 
to that, it was subordinate to the Bishopric of 
Nicaragua. Astaburuaga speaks of Sefior Lo- 


jrenté as a zealous, prudent, illustrious man, 


who does honor to the Church. The Roman 
Catholic religion is declared by law to be the 
religion of the country. The Constitution guar- 
antees it the protection of the Government, at 
the same time it tolerates every other persuasion. 
By the Concordat ratified with the Court of 
Rome, October, 1852, tithes were done away 
with, an allowance to the Diocese of $10,000 
per annum being substituted out of the National 
Treasury. 

But it was with no affected modesty the Bish- 
op spoke to us of the impoverished condition of 
the churches of San José. For Spanish-American 
churches, they are strikingly destitute of orna- 
ments and treasures. The blank exterior, to say 
the least of it, is an honest index to the bleak in- 
terior. That of San Juan de Dios, however, of 
which Mr. Francis Kurtze, an enterprising and 
accomplished German, is the architect, will be a 
grand exception. Thewalls are high and massive. 
The decorations are chaste and solid. Corinth- 
ian pillars support the roof inside. Gardens, 
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THE CATHEDBAL, 


stocked with fragrant shrubs and fruit trees and | terials—having neither gold nor porphyry, nor 
tastefully laid out, inclose the graceful and im-| Byzantine pavements, nor stained glass to help 











posing edifice. 

The Cathedral of San José stands on the east 
side of the Plaza. It is built of lava-stone. | 
Three lofty door-ways—twisted pilasters flank- 
ing them and intervening, a series of plain pilas- | 
ters springing from a moulding above the door- | 
ways and supporting the plainest architrave— | 
these are the only noticeable features of the fa- 
gade. The elevation of the tower is little more 
than thirty feet. A wooden structure—some- | 
thing like a block-house—stands upon these thir- 
ty feet of masonry, and from a beam, close un- 
der its pointed roof, there pendulates a mon- | 
strous bell. 

N.B.—There is little music in that monstrous 
bell. 

The same, however, may be said of all the 
bells, profane and sacred, in San José. At 
times—when they ring out all together—the tu- | 
mult is provocative of something the reverse of | 
prayer. A city swarming with tinkers, and the | 
tinkers hard at work, would be quite as melodi- | 
eus, and just as endurable, as the unaccustomed | 
ear finds San José to be at such times. But it 
is harsh to say so. Were the people of San José | 
wealthy enough to have them, there would re-| 
sound this day, throughout the valley of the Rio | 
Torres and the Rio Maria Aguilar, bells as so- | 
norous as the silver Susanne of Erfurt, or mighty 
in their tones as those which, thundering forth | 
suddenly, saved the Roman-walled city of the 
Yonne from the ravages of Clothair. 

The interior of the Cathedral has a striking 
and fine appearance. Out of the simplest ma-| 





| them—the people of San José have built a tem- 
ple not unworthy of the Faith of which it is the 
attestation. Branching off into arches, grace- 
ful shafts of the hardest wood which the forests 
of Costa Rica yield—wood such as that of the 
quiebrahacha, which signifies the axe-breaker— 
support the roof, dividing the building into three 
broad aisles, the main aisle, or, to speak more 
properly, the nave, being 35 feet in breadth and 
300 feet in length. The walls are white. These 
lofty shafts of quiebrahacha have white veins 
running through them. But the arches in which 
they terminate, as well as the steep-slanting roof 
inside, are painted in arabesque, and this gives 
to the whole interior a rich and curious aspect. 
Handsome chandeliers descend from the roof by 
chains of burnished metal. Supported on pillars 
painted in imitation of Sienna marble, stretching 
across the nave, the organ-gallery rises above the 
High-altar, a few feet behind it. A screen of 
lattice-work conceals the organist and choir. It 
is delicately constructed and painted white. The 
organ, also, is painted white. But it has silver 
pipes in front, and carvings richly gilt. The 
choir for the Dean and Chapter occupies the 
eastern extremity of the nave, the stalls, fash- 
ioned of the costliest mahogany by Guatemalian 
workmen, being on a level with the platform on 
which the High-altar stands. 

Besides the Cathedral, there are two other 
churches in San José. There is the church of 


Our Lady of Mercy, and there is the church of 
Our Lady of Carmel. 
of Architecture. 


They are the Penitents 
No structures could possibly 
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look more modest, sorrowfully chaste, and hum- 
ble. Walls of adobe, roofs of rough red tiles, 
floors of hardened clay, all cracked and gritty, 
belfries which seem to be but the skeletons of 
belfries—nothing could be poorer. In Holy 
Week, however, they wear a bright appearance. 
All their poverty and coldness—all their sim- 
plicity and inane sadness—all their silent mis- 
eries seem to vanish. They are warm, fra- 
grant, florid. The nakedness of the walls dis- 
appears under folds of lace, and silks, and foli- 
age. Palm-trees supplant, as it were, the sterile 
trunks which support the roofs. A pyramid 
appears where the High-altar stood, and over the 
crimson cloth, with which this pyramid from 


base to topmost point is draped, net-work and | 


needle-work of elaborate contrivance and mel- 
lowed hue is thrown. The armoires of San José 
fly open to the claims of the Mercedes and Car- 
men at such times as these. The steps of the 
pyramid sparkle with a thousand wax-lights 
burning in silver candlesticks, in translucent 
globes of clouded glass, in plated branches, in 
cups of brass and alabaster. Between the lights 
are flowers, shrubs, herbs and flowers—herbs, 
shrubs and flowers, such as a soil like that of 
Costa Rica alone can yield. Nature in her af- 
fluence here more than compensates for the pov- 
erty of the people, and with overflowing horns 
assists them in their pious observances, becom- 
ing to them a beautiful and lavish Hand-Maid, 
as she was who poured the ointment of spike- 
nard on the Divine head in the house at Beth- 
any. 

In the church of the Mercedes there was a 
representation of the Garden of Gethsemane. 


A space, eight feet square, on the left of the | 


nave close to the porch, was marked off with 
branches of palm bent and woven into fences. 
The flowers of the palm fell in expanding show- 


ers, or, fountain-like, displayed their chaste | 


splendors in widening and descending circles 
within the Garden. Palm-leaves lay thick upon 
the ground, interspersed with the berries, the 
leaves, and blossoms of the brightest evergreens. 
All over this were strewn the sweetest flowers— 
flowers of the richest tint—flowers of the rarest 
form—the /obelia with its crimson and orange 


petals, the pink lily, and the canary-colored p/v- | 


meria—vases and bowls of china filled with 


earth in which young shoots of rice had root— | 


porcelain dishes in which were ripening grains 
of corn and aromatic herbs—oranges, wild grapes 
from the valley of Ujarras, the alligator pear, 
pine-apples, granadillas and sweet lemons. In 
the midst of all these offerings—in the midst of 
all this bounteousness and beauty, and all this 
wealth and sweetness of the earth—against a 
broken tree there knelt an image of the Christ 
of Gethsemane, overspread with a purple robe, 
blood oozing from the forehead, and the pale 
features stamped with an expression of anguish, 
which none, the most idle or irreverent, could 
witness without emotion. Inside the porch of 
the little church and outside, soldiers stood on 
guard with arms reversed. All day long, the 





National Flag at half-mast overhung the Palace 
of the Government, the Cuartel del Artilleria, 
and the Barracks in the Plaza. The shops, the 
billiard-rooms, the cafs, the public offices, all 
were closed. No one was within. Every one 
was out. Out in the best attire. Out at sun- 
rise—the livelong day—the livelong night. The 
livelong night visiting the churches, going through 
the devotion of the Stations, carrying lanterns, 
and humming their Paters and Aves through 
the streets. The next day—Good Friday—there 
was the same monotonous rolling of the drums, 
| the drums being mufiled as on the day preceding 
—the same display of drooping flags—the same 
passing to and fro of vailed faces, and graceful 
heads enveloped in silken shawls—the same 
| harsh creaking of wooden rattles instead of bells 
| —the same profusion of lights, and flowers, and 
|fruits throughout the churches—the same per- 
vading buzz of piety—the same solemn Holiday 
| in all respects as Holy Thursday was, but quiet- 
| er, perhaps, and somewhat more impressive from 
the great Sacrifice it recalled, and the mournful- 
ness which in the hush of all profane business, 
| the reversed arms of the soldiers, the deserted 
aspect of the houses, and the deepening shadows 
| of San Miguel and Irazu seemed specially to 
, mark the day. 
When evening came, the procession which 
commemorates the interment of Christ, moved 
slowly and darkly from the great door-way of 
| the Cathedral, and, descending into the Plaza, 
| entered and passed through the adjoining streets. 7 
The aceras or side-walks of these streets were 
planted with wild canes, round which the leaves 
of the palm and wreaths of flowers were woven, 
the carriage-way being strewn with the seimpre- 
| viva, the finer branches of the uruca, and the 
| wondrous and beauteous manitas of the guaru- 
mo. Curtains of white muslin, festooned with 
crape or ribbons of black silk and satin, over- 
, hung the balconies of the houses along the line 
of the procession, and at ,,e intersection of the 
streets were catafalques covered with black em- 
| broidered cloth, strewn with flowers, laden with 
fruit, and luminous with colored lamps and cups 
| of silver. ‘The pioneers of the procession were 
Brothers of Charity—Zos Hermanos de la Cari- 
dad—clothed in long white woolen garments, 
shapeless and loose as bed-gowns, with white or { 
checkered cotton handkerchiefs, tied with a pig- 
| tail knot, about their heads. These Brothers 
carried the various insignia of the Crucifixion. 
The two first balanced a pair of green ladders 
upon their shoulders. One bore a crown of 
| thorns on a breakfast tray, another a sponge in 
a stained napkin, the third an iron hammer and 
three nails. Then came a swarm of boys wiih 
| extinguished candles. After them, three young 
| men in ecclesiastical costume appeared, the one 
in the middle bearing a tall slender silver cruci- 
fix—the crucifix being shrouded in black velvet 
—the other two holding aloft the thinnest candle- 
sticks, the yellow tapers in which burned with 
/ an ashy flame, melting excessively as they feebly 
gleamed. Close behind the candlesticks and 
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crucifix there walked 
four priests abreast, 
each one in soutaine, 
black cap and sur- 
plice. There was a 
black hood drawn 
over the black cap, 
while a black train, 
the dorsal develop- 
ment of the hood, 
streamed along the 
leaf-strewn _pave- 
ment a yard or two 
behind. They were 
the heralds of a large 
black silk banner 
which had a red 
cross blazoned on it, 
and was borne erect 
by a sickly gentle- 
man in deep mourn- 
ing. Then came an- 
other swarm of boys, 
clearing the road for 
a full-length figure of 
St. John, the Evan- 
gelist, which, in a 
complete suit of va- 
riegated vestments, 
and with the right 
hand pressed upon 
the region of the 
heart, was shoulder- 
ed along by four 
young gentlemen, 
all bare-headed and 
in full evening-dress. 
A figure of Mary 
Magdalene followed 
that of the Evangel- 
ist. It was radiant with robes of white satin 
and luxuriant tresses of black hair, and the noble 
beauty of the face was heightened by an expres- 
sion of intense contrition. As works of art, 
these figures are more than admirable. 
are exquisite and wonderful. 
they have been wrought, has reason to be proud 
of them, 

But one, loftier far and statelier than those 
preceding it, approached. Lifted bayonets were 
gleaming to the right and left of it, thuribles 
were rolling up their fragrant clouds around it, 
pretty children in white frocks, and fresh as rose- 
buds, were throwing flowers in front of it all 
over the leafy pavement. It was the Mater Do- 
rosa. Sumptuously robed, the costliest lace 
and purple velvet, pearls of the largest size, opals 
and other precious stones, were lavished on it. 
From the queenly head there issued rays of sil- 
ver which flashed as though they were spears of 
crystal. The black velvet train, descending from 
the figure, was borne by a priest. Behind him, 
carrying long wax candles, were many of the 
first ladies of the city, all dressed in black silk 
or satin, their heads concealed in rich mantillas, 
and these, too, black as funeral palls could be. 


They | 
Guatemala, where 








MATER DOLOROSA. 


Some of them were young, tenderly graceful, and 
of a pearly beauteousness. The matrons, though 
slim and parched, were dignified and saintly. 
All this, however, was but the prelude to the 
absorbing feature of the pageant. This was an 
immense sarcophagus of glass, upheld by some 
twenty of the most respectable citizens of San 
José, whose step had all the emphasis and gran- 
deur of practiced soldiers. Acolytes bearing in- 
verted torches, and smoking censers, and palm- 
branches covered with crape, went before, flank- 
ed, and followed it. And as it was borne along, 
the spectators at the door-ways, in the balconies, 
at the windows, on the side-walks, uncovered 
their heads and knelt. Within the transparent 
tomb were folds of the finest linen—snowy folds 
strewn with roses—a face streaming with blood, 
a crown of thorns, and the outline of a prostrate 
image. The image was that of The Crucified 
of Calvary. As it passed, no one spoke. There 
was not a whisper even. ‘Che swelling and sub- 


siding music of the military band—heading the 
column of troops with which, colors furled and 
arms reversed, the procession closed—alone dis- 
turbed, at that solemn moment, the peacefulness 
of San José. 
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A few hours later, there was a very different 
scene. It was the dawn of Easter Sunday. The 
clouds lay full and low upon the mountains. San 
Miguel was a pile of clouds. The dark green 
base of Irazu alone was visible. The planta- 
tions and potreros were overwhelmed with clouds. 
It was a chaos of clouds all round. Nothing 
else was distinguishable. Nothing—unless, in- 
deed, the lamp at the corner of the Calle del 
Artilleria, the light from which sputtered through 
the thick smoke with which the glass was blurred. 
But in the midst of this chaos of clouds, the bells 
of the Cathedral, the Mercedas and the Carmen, 
suddenly broke loose. Briskly, wildly, violently 
they rang out! Again and again rang out! 
Again and again, until the riotous air seemed 
to flash with the strokes! Again and again, 
until the drowsy earth seemed to reel and quiver! 

Then came the rumbling of drums, and the 
shrill chorusing of fighting-cocks, and the yelp- 
ing of dogs, and the moaning of the cattle in 
the suburbs. In less than twenty minutes ev- 
ery house in San José was pouring out its in- 
mates—pouring them out in ponchas and man- 
tillas, in shawls, velvet-collared cloaks and shirt- 
sleeves—down upon the Plaza. And there— 
as the clouds lifted, and the mountains began to 
show themselves, and the sun streamed over the 
broken crest of Irazu—a startling spectacle broke 
upon the view. 

The Plaza was full of people. The spacious 
esplanade and steps of the Cathedral were throng- 
ed to overflowing. The balconies and windows 
of the houses overlooking the Plaza—the bal- 


















conies and windows of the houses converging on 
the Plaza—all sparkled and rustled with specta- 
tors. Every one was excited—every one was 
chattering—every one was smoking—every one 
was laughing—every one was on tip-toe—every 
one was impatient, fidgety and nervous. There 
was something in the wind! 

High above the crowd—in the centre of the 
Plaza—were four lines of gleaming steel. The 
troops had formed a hollow square, and within 
this square, overtopping the lifted bayonets by 
twenty feet at least, there stood a monstrous 
gibbet. Fastened together with thongs of raw 
hide and pieces of old rope, the limbs of this 
gibbet were gaunt and ghastly enough to scare 
the boldest malefactor. From the cross-beam 
there dangled a foul bundle of old clothes. There 
was a red night-cap—a yellow flannel waistcoat, 
striped with black, the arms outstretched—a pair 
of torn brown breeches and musty boots, the lat- 
ter crumpled at the toes and woefully wasted at 
the heels. Night-cap, boots and waistcoat, all 
were stuffed with Roman candles, squibs and 
crackers, while the breeches were burdened with 
a bomb-shell made of the toughest paste-board 
and swollen with combustibles. It was the ef- 
figy of Judas Iscariot! There—in the dewy 
dawn, with the faint soft light of the Easter 
morn playing on the night-cap, in the full strain- 
ed view of thousands—the similacrum of the trai- 
tor dangled, slowly turning, half-way round at 
times, as a puff from the mountains strayed 
against and elbowed it ignominiously aside. 

The trumpet having sounded, a barefooted 
Corporal stepped from the ranks. Erect, emo- 
tionless, with cold solemnity he approached the 
gibbet, carrying a long spare sugar-cane, at the 
end of which was a tuft of lighted tow. As he 
neared the gibbet, the hubbub of the multitude 
subsided. A profound calm set in. The boys 
themselves—the gamins of San José—frenzied 
with fun and mischief as they were—huddled 
together and held their breatha moment. Step 
by step, gravely measuring his way, the Cor- 
poral still kept on, until, at last, he came ab- 
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PALACE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ruptly to a halt right under the cross-beam. 
The sugar-cane was lifted. 
heel of the scoundrel overhead. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, there was a terrific explosion ! 
The boot flew in shreds—flames leaped from the 
stomach —the bomb-shell burst and split the 
brown breeches into a shower of rags and soot 
—rockets whizzed from the ribs—the outstretch- 
ed arms vanished from their sockets in a gust 
of sulphur—the red night-cap shot up clean out 
of sight, and, a few seconds after, plopped down 
in cinders over the sign-board of the Restaurant 
next door to the Barracks—all this in less than 
two minutes, amidst the crashing of drums, the 
excruciating screams of the boys, the crowing 
of cocks and the yelping of dogs, the tittering 
of the modest signoritas and signoras, the gab- 
bling of parrots, a tempestuous flight of stones, 
and the hootings, maldiciones and uproarious 
merriment of soldiers and civilians, priests, pau- 
pers, and patricians. 

When the smoke cleared off, the back-bone 
was all that remained of the exploded ruffian. 
And that—being of iron—continued to dangle 
at the end of the rope until the gibbet was low- 
ered. In half an hour, the Plaza had resumed 
its decorum, loneliness, and silence. 

Leaving the Bishop’s residence, the morning 
after our arrival in San José, we asked one of 
the two workmen who were plastering the wall, 
the way to the building in which the Hall of 
Congress and the bureaur of the Ministers of 
State are situated. Wiping the trowel through 
his apron, he gave us the direction with a grace- 
ful flourish of the implement. 

*¢ But you're not going there,” he said—“‘ it’s 
a great way off—an immense distance!” 


It touched the left | deterred, we determined to try it. 





Somewhat surprised to hear this, but nowise 
The experi- 
ment satisfied us that the Casa del Gioberno was 
little more than three blocks, or two minutes’ 
walk, from the Episcopal residence. Judged, 
however, by his own estimate of distances, the 
discouraging plasterer did not exaggerate. Three 
blocks were to him, in truth, an immense stretch 
to attempt on foot, and were the votes of the cit- 
izens of San José demanded on the question, an 
overwhelming majority, no doubt, would be found 
to concur with him. 

They take no exercise in San José. Pensive 
and listless—profoundly tranquil—they remain 
burrowed in-doors all day. The twilight fails 
to bring them out. The moon influences the 
sea, but San José sleeps beneath it, insensible to 
its witchery. Nor has the sun more power. The 
green sugar-patches—away up the slopes of San 
Miguel—are glistening in the light long before 
the doors are opened. 

‘¢ People are rather lazy in San José,” I ven- 
tured to observe, one morning, to an intelligent 
young Costa Rican, as we passed through the 
vacant streets of the Campo de Marté, a beauti- 
ful broad plain outside the city. 

“*No, Sefior, may it please you, they are not 
lazy,” he replied; ‘‘but not having any thing 
very particular to do at this hour, they stay in 
bed.” 

And it is the truth. The people of San José 
are not lazy whenever there is the least necessity 
for them to be active. It is the extreme quietude 
of their little city, in the mornings especially, 
which would induce the contrary impression. 

Passing the wide-arched gate-way of the Palace 
of the Government—of which the reader has here 
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a correct outline copied from a photographic im- 
pression taken by Mr. T. C. Rhodes, an Ameri- 
can resident of San José—the visitor finds him- 
self in a spacious hall. A step or two brings 
him to a quadrangular court-yard floored with red 
brick. A gallery, ten feet in width, supported 
by a series of columns and arches and furnished 
with a pretty balustrade of bronzed iron, projects 
on three sides, fifteen feet above the brick floor- 
ing. The wall, fronting the entrance-hall, is 
unbroken. The roof of the building extends 
some twelve feet beyond the walls inclosing the 
court, and this again is supported by another 
series of columns and arches, precisely similar to 
that which supports the gallery. We have, thus, 
two tiers of picturesque arcades opening on the 
court-yard. Walls, columns, arches, all are 
painted white. The flooring of red brick is 
kept perfectly clean. The exterior is colored in 
imitation of blue granite, and, though modeled 
by a German, presents a cheerful Italian aspect 
in harmony with the serene and glowing sky 
which canopies the valley of San José. A tran- 
quil tone of simplicity, good taste, strict order 
and dignified modesty pervades the whole. <A 
fountain in the centre of the court-yard, soften- 
ing with its perpetual showers the heated atmos- 
phere which the walls inclose, would leave no- 
thing else to be desired. With this, the Palace 
of the Costa Rican Government, in an architect- 
ural point of view, would be complete. 

The glass folding-door of the bureau of the 
Minister of State opens on the upper arcade. So 
does that of the Minister of Justice, and that, 
also, of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


offices of the Intend2ncia, the tribunal before 
which all known violators of the Revenue laws 
are cited to appear. The Secretary of Congress, 
moreover, has his office in this quarter of the 
building. Passing along the gallery with the 
bronzed iron balustrade, from the bureau of the 
Minister of Justice, we entered one of the two 
small galleries which overlook the floor of the 
Hall of Congress. 

It is « superb apartment. The proportions 
are imposing. The length is eighty feet, the 
width thirty, the height forty. The walls are 
white as cream. Slightly arched, the ceiling is 
divided by heavy gilt mouldings into panels. 
These are deeply-set and crusted with golden fili- 
gree-work. The lofty windows, opening on the 
court-yard, sixteen feet in height, are curtained 
with crimson silk-damask. Between them are 
costly mirrors festooned with silk—blue, red, 
and white—the colors of the Republic. The 
President’s chair is solidly gilt and cushioned 
with crimson velvet. A canopy of crimson satin 
shadows it, and a little above it appear the Arms 
of Costa Rica, wrought in gold and silver thread 
on a field of purple velvet. 


Imme- | 
diately off the lower arcade, or corridor, are the | 


With their feet bur- | 


set, subdues the glare of the golden ceiling, the 
white walls, the crimson drapery, and all the 
splendors of paint and gilding imprisoned in it. 
Shortly after our arrival at the Capital, this Hall 
was the scene of a grand entertainment. 
Returning late one evening to the Hotel, our 
Dutch servant, Charlemagne, with a smile height- 
ened and diffused by the grease which pervaded 
his face, handed us a note in an envelope. Both 
were of cream-colored paper. Both had narrow 
crimson borders. The envelope was addressed to 


Senores Don 
Ramon Paez y Sr. Mars. 


This was in writing. Opening the note, we found 
the following invitation neatly printed in Span- 
ish— 

The undersigned, at the special desire of his Excel- 
| leney, the President of the Republic, request the pleasure 
of your company at a Ball to be given, in honor of Senor 
Don Feliz Belly, on Wednesday evening, at eight o'clock, 
in the Palace of the Government. 

Vicente Herrera—Juan B. Bonilla. 

P.S.—Signora Salvadora Gutierrez de Lonilla and 
Signora Mercedes Ramirez ce Hiiné will receive the La- 
dies. 

Approaching the Palace, we found it all illum- 
inated. Small colored lamps shone every where. 
In the niches either side the gate-way, along the 
window-sills of the facade, within the court-yard, 
along the balustrade of the upper corridor, ‘from 
every projecting scroll and plinth, from the 
parapets themselves, above, below, in and out, 
all round, these colored lamps shone every where. 
There were sentries at the outer gate. There 
were sentries on the steps of the Hall itself. In 
compliment to Sefior Don Felix Belly, the Guard 
| was composed exclusively of Sergeants. They 
appeared in full uniform—dark blue coatee, red 
worsted epaulets, cap with yellow band, trow- 
sers and pipe-clayed cross-belts. The cut and 
| color of the trowsers in every instance had been 
| determined by the fancy, the negligence, or the 
| fortune of the wearer. Within the walls was a 
| brilliant crowd. Every one of note in San José 
was there. Distinguished foreigners were, also, 
| there. 

President Mora—a dumpy, sleek, dark-feat- 
ured gentleman, in a canary-colored embroidered 
waistcoat, his hair brushed stiff up from his fore- 
| head—sat the whole of the night in the towering 
| gilt chair, under the crimson silk-damask cano- 
py- From head to foot, his Excellency was one 
| compact smile, cosily framed. In the gallery, 
| opposite to that in which the Military Band 
was stationed—with a camp cloak thrown across 
his shoulders, the broad shirt-collar negligently 
| thrown open at the neck, the swarthy mottled 
| face reddening in the blaze of the chandeliers, 
his wild black eye flashing upon the rustling 
scene below—was General Maxime Jerez, of 





| 


| 











ied in a luxurious carpet, the chairs of the Mem- | Nicaragua. General Joaquin Mora stood near 
bers of the Costa Rican Congress are ranged | him, his tranquil pale face, shrewd cold eye and 
against the wall, to the right and left of the | staid address, contrasting strongly with the im- 
canopy and throne, while the stained glass, with | petuous and generous nature betrayed in the 
which the doors and windows of this Hall are! features of the Nicaraguan soldier. Moping 
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about the principal door of the Ball-room—hold- | 
ing his hands before him as though he were hold- 
ing a muff—was Senor Calvo, the Minister of 
State. Sefior Calvo is an elderly gentleman with 
very short legs. A yellowish brown face, a very 
flat mouth and a very flat nose, give him the ap- 
pearance of a Japanese priest. An impassive 
Indian from the village of Quircét, as Minister 
of State he is singularly useful. All the mis- 
takes of the Government are remorselessly sad- 
dled on him. Reconciled to the weight, and 
capable of patiently carrying it to the end of his 
days however much it augments, no President 
ever thinks of removing him. This is the fifth- 
and-twentieth year in which he has acted as 
Beast of Burden, and Minister of State. His em- 
ployers devoutly wish that he and they may live 
athousand years! Sliding through the mazes of | 
the dance—having a pleasant word for every one, 
smiling through his small compressed eyes, and 
with ever so many little ingenuities rendering 
himself universally popular—was Sefior Toledo, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the best educat- 
ed Member of the Cabinet, by profession an ex- 
pert physician, and an acute politician by trade. 
General Cajias, also, was present. And so was 
General Castro, an ex-President of the Repub- 
lic, and one of the most genial, liberal, and ac- 
complished gentlemen in Costa Rica. And there 
was Colonel George Cauty—asquare-built, sailor- 





MONSIEUR BELLY AT THE BALL. 
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aulets and tricolor sash, quadrilling and waltzing 
with exhaustless agility. And, last of all, there 
was the closely-shaved head and the finikin fig- 
ure, the spy-glass and spider-like legs of M. Felix 
Belly himself, with the Zouave at his elbow, in 
his prodigious red breeches, prim and smug, 
looking as though he were planted upon the col- 
umn in the Place Venddéme, and had all its 
bronze and brazen glories radiating through him. 
This Zouave had hired himself for four years to 
the Government of Costa Rica at the breaking 
out of the war with the Filibusters, and had 
fought all through it. He was very ugly, very 
gorgeous, highly-peppered and pompous. At 
the time of the Ball he was detailed as interpret- 
er, outrider, Red-Breeches-in-Waiting to M. Fe- 
lix Belly, and seemed proud of the business. 

A long white building, two stories high, with 
a heavy balcony overlooking the Plaza and a 
rugged roof of red tiles slanting three or four 
feet beyond the front wall, the Infantry Barracks 
flank the Cathedral on the right. The balcony 
is broken by a broad and lofty gate-way, rudely 
arched, outside which a disheveled sentinel, care- 


| lessly balancing his musket, night and day saun- 


ters up and down. Sentinels lounge along the 
balcony, also, while a small black field-piece 


| looks out from under a shed of iron-work in the 


centre of the barrack-square, and, with its green 


| wheels furrowing the gravel, ponderously keeps 
looking, sprightly fellow, with a deep-set cun- | the peace. Inside the walls are dormitories, 
ning eye and a sharply-pointed small nose, light | store-rooms, rows of wooden pegs hung with 
of foot, steaming and blossoming all over—in an | hats and belts, musket-racks, stretchers, frying- 


| 


extremely short-skirted blue frock, immense ep-| pans, iron-hooped buckets, and the rest of the 
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farniture one usually finds in Barracks the world 
over. But every thing looks very faded, very 
dusty, very primitive and cheap. The white 
ant has been busy with the wood-work, giving 
it the appearance of incurable decay. Were it 
not fur the Sala des Banderas, the Infantry Bar- 
racks of San José would be destitute of interest. 

In this apartment are deposited several relics 
and trophies of the Filibuster war. A large 
glass-case, handsomely gilt and paneled, ele- 
vated a few feet from the floor, contains the torn 
and sooty remnants of the Flag which flew from 
Fort Castillo while the Costa Ricans held it. On 
onc of the panels, in golden letters, is this in- 
scription— 

On the 15th of July, 1857, the National Flag which 
floated above the walls of Fort Castillo during the siege, 
together with the names of the Superior officers who de- 
Sended it so brilliantly, were deposited in this urn, by or- 
der of his Excellency, the President of the Republic, Don 
José Rafael Mora. Eternal honor to the Heroes who de- 
JSended the Castle of San Juan! 


On the opposite panel is the following in- 
scription— 

On the 15th of February, 1857, four hundred Filibus- 
ters, under the command of the so-called Colonel Titus, 
attacked the Castle of San Carlos, which was in a dilapi- 
dated state and garrisoned only by thirty-seven men. But 
animated by the brave Colonel, Don George F. Cauty, 
and the worthy Commandanié of the Fort, Lieutenant 
Colonel, Faustine Montes de Orca, the little garrison 
heroically resisted the enemy until the 19th of the same 
month, on which day, seventy-seven Riflemen, under the 
command of Captain Jesus Alvarado, and Don Joaquin 
Ortiz, who had been sent to the relief of the Fort by the 
General-in chief, Don José Joaquin Mora, fell upon the 
Filibusters with so much bravery, that they dispersed 
them in an instant, compelling them to throw away their 
clothes, so that they might fly with greater ease. This 
brilliant feat of arms, planned so admirably by our Gen- 
eral, decided the happy issue of the Holy War which was 


sustained by the Republics of Central America against 


their invaders. 


The Artillery Barracks face the Calle de Ar- 
tilleria two blocks above the Casa de Gioberno. 
They form a quadrangular court, in which two 
hundred men, perhaps, might be drilled con- 
veniently. Four square towers—one at each 
angle — defend the premises. Nine-pounders 
protrude from them, and the walls are perforat- 
ed for muskets. Under a slovenly shed occu- 
pying one side of the barrack-yard, jumbled to- 
gether and scantily covered with matting, are 
| two eighteen-pounders, two nines, and two sixes. 
The eighteens were cast in England, shipped 
round Cape Horn, and dragged up from Punta 
Arenas by a herd of bullocks. The morning we 
visited these Barracks, on being shown to the 
officers’ day-room, we found there an emaciated 
German on a crutch, tuning a broken harp, and 
one of the Chaplains attached to the Costa Rican 
Army in Nicaragua, the Padre Francisco Calvo, 
who wore the Cross of Honor pinned to the 
breast of his soutaine. The Padre is devoted to 
the Army. He has a soldierly appearance, and 
his propensities and tastes seem better suited for 
the camp than the cloister. As we entered, he 
had a puro between his rosy lips, and was chat- 
ting to a young officer decorated with a red rib- 
bon, the inscription in gold letters upon which, 
announced him one of the Conquerors of Santa 
Rosa, the scene of the first, as it was the most 
damaging, defeat incurred by the Filibusters in 
their Nicaraguan enterprise. 

Leaving the Artillery Barracks, and galloping 
for a mile and a half over a splendid road—a 
broad avenue, solidly constructed, drained by 
deep trenches running parallel with it, and shad- 





| 





}ed by lofty fences of cactus and erithryna, be- 


hind which thousands of cofiee-trees breathe their 
perfume—we found ourselves at the Campo de 
Marté, a perfectly level plain, some hundred 
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THE LABYRINTH. 


acres in extent, carpeted with the softest grass, | 
intersected with lines of young fig-trees, and in| 
every feature displaying the studied neatness and | 
subdued elegance of a Pleasure Park in England. | 
Inclosed by haciendas, orange-groves, planta-| 
tions and potreros, the Mountains of San Miguel | 
shelter it on the South. In the opposite direc-| 
tion, the white walls of Heredia glitter against | 
the brown slopes of Barba. Beyond that huge | 
volcano, the fires of which have been extin- 
guished in a lake of unknown depth, the blue 
peaks of Poaz sparkle in the morning and 
evening sunlight. There are villas, too, close 
at hand, such as the charming one of which we} 
have a penciling here. 

It is called the Labyrinth. There is a roomy | 
house and a luxuriant garden. Behind the gar-}| 
den, a sparkling fountain throws its waters into 
three reservoirs faced with brick and fine cement. | 
These serve as baths—one for gentlemen, nine 
feet deep—another for ladies, seven feet deep— | 
the third for children, three feet deep. Walls 
of a moral height surround them, and they have 
shady corridors in which the bathers lay aside 
and renew their toi/ets.. The pathway leading 
to the baths is cool and fragrant, hedged with | 
rose-trees and sweet lemons. Further back is 
the coffee-mill, and the patio in which they clean | 
and dress the coffee. The farm-yard is stocked | 
with farming implements of the best description, | 
and a stud of handsome horses occupy a range | 
of open stalls. This house, this garden, these 
baths, these horses, all belong to the Sefiora 
Fernandez, whose wealth is but a tribute to her | 
goodness, her gracefulness and beauty. 





Between the Labyrinth and the Campo lies 
the Protestant Burial-ground. It covers about 
a quarter of an acre, is walled in snugly, and 
has an iron-barred gate toit. A lozenge-shaped 
metal plate, screwed to the wicket, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription— 

THIS CEMETERY 
WAS GRANTED BY THE GOVERNMENT IN FEBRUARY 
1850 
AT THE REQUEST OF 
SENOR DON FREDERICK CHATTFIELD, 
Chargé-@’-A ffaires of her Britannic Majesty. 

For 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth. And though after 
my skin worms destroy my body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God. Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another, though my reins be con- 
sumed within me. 

A little nearer to the Campo is the old Catho- 
lic Burial-ground. Bones have been lying there 
for more than two hundred years. The earlier 
inscriptions on the vaults and head-stones have 
been blotted out. The graves themselves have 
been blotted out. You look through the bars 
of the gate-way—clumsy bars honey-combed with 
rust—and all you see is a green mass of vegeta- 
tion. Listening breathlessly for a while, you 
are sure to hear the rustling of the lizard, or 
some other reptile, in the depths of that dead 
sea. Four years ago, when the cholera swept 
the country, the neighboring victims of the 
plague—and they were counted by the thousand 
—were buried there. Since then the Cemetery 
has been closed. Itis forbidden ground. And 
so, undisturbed, the green vegetation deepens, 
and the nameless graves are blotted out. A 
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new Burial-ground has been opened for the Cath- 
olics elsewhere. 

The Cumpo de Marié is to San José what the 
Bois de Boulogne is to Paris. It is the scene of 
the fashionable equestrianism of the Capital, 
the resort of carriages, and, once or twice a 
year, the arena in which military encampments 
and reviews take place. On these occasions the 
troops appear in uniform. The rest of the year, 
clean shirts on Sundays and Feasts of Obliga- 
tion seem to be the only regulation in force, so 
far as costume is concerned. The officers, how- 
ever, are handsomely uniformed. In their blue 
frocks faced with red, their shakos and red pom- 
pons, they present an appearance not inferior to 
that of French Lieutenants of the Line, and at 
the Military Mass, on Sundays, the little garri- 
son of San José, occupying the nave of the Ca- 
thedral, forms a striking picture. The double 
line of bayonets quivers with the light reflected 
from the Altar, the lamps and chandeliers, the 
windows of the aisles, and the tall white shafts 
which support the roof. The Band, stationed 
in the chancel, accompanies the solemn service 
with martial hymns. The officers stand beside 
the men—the epaulets and crimson sashes of 
the former relieving the camasas of the latter— 
and as the Host is elevated, the sacred building 
vibrates with pealing trumpets and the ring of 
saluting arms. 

Every Sunday evening, also, the Band plays 
in front of the President’s private residence. 
Situated in the Calle del Presidenté, a little off 
the Plaza, this house is a model of Republican 





modesty. The narrow street darkened with list- 
ening groups—the lanterns at the music-desks 
piercing the shadows with the thinnest rays— 
groups of sezoritas whispering at the door-ways, 
the faint smoke of their cigaretios gliding dream- 
ily from their lips—a lean sentinel leaning against 
the door-post of the President’s house, No. 12, 
rubbing one bare foot against the other—the 
whitewashed hall behind him, with a yellow 
candle in a glass case, suspended from the ceil- 
ing, winking at the brown balusters of the stair- 
case—an officer in white trowsers and gold-laced 
cap lifting his spurred heels up the steps of the 
door-way, 2nd slipping into the stree: again, 
having satisfied himself that all was right—these 
were the incidents I noticed the first Sunday 
evening I loitered in the Calle del Presidenté, 
arm in arm with Don Ramon, listening to the 
Sand. 

The Theatre, too, is open on Sunday evening. 
Adorned with a Grecian front, this pretty edifice 
occupies an area sixty or seventy feet square. 
The street-door opens into a vestibule lighted by 
a large Chinese lantern, underneath which, on 
the nights of performance, half a dozen bare- 
footed soldiers are seated on a bench. There 
are two tiers of boxes. Under the lower tier are 
three rows of benches, and these are shut off 
from the parquette by horizontal bars of iron, 
which give the inclosure the appearance of a 
semi-subterranean cage for wild curiosities. The 
object of this arrangement I was unable to ascer- 
tain. Probably it is owing to an apprehension 


that the poorer people might grow savage if 
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brought into contact with the civilization of the 
parquette. The night we were there the house 
was crowded. The boxes rustled with silk. 
There was a profusion of pearls, and clusters 
of teeth which rivaled them in whiteness, and 
masses of luxuriant black hair, and a plump 
array of arms laden with chains and bands of 
gold, and eyes of sparkling jet, and coronals and 
festoons of luscious flowers, and the airiest net- 
work floating about the daintiest heads. It was 
a Gala-night. The play was El Poeta y la 
Beneficiada. In a box decorated with the Na- 
tional colors, directly facing the stage, sat Presi- 
dent Mora. ‘To the right and left of his Excel- 
lency sat the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Gen- 
eral Joaquin Mora, Sefior Escalante, the Vice- 
President of the Republic, and M. Felix Belly, 
the champion, upon paper, of the Latin Race gen- 
erally. The performers hailing from Cadiz and 
other parts of Spain, rendered the humor of Don 
Manuel Breton de los Herreros with a graceful 
vivacity. But the orchestra was fearful. Eight 
fiddlers, a drummer, and two trumpeters, all in 
a row, tortured us mercilessly whenever the cur- 
tain went down. The scenery was just as un- 
pleasant. No two wings were alike, and fully 
one half the performance passed off in a parlor, 
upon which the sky-light and stairs of a garret 
obtruded. The drop-scene, however, represent- 
ing Minerva instructing the Muses, displayed 
considerable taste, effectiveness of touch, and 
brilliant coloring. Between the acts, the occu- 
pants of the boxes promenaded the galinero or 
lobby of the Theatre, smoking their pures and 
cigarettos. The Ladies indulged in this refresh- 
ment as well as the Gentlemen. Lemonades, 
also, were handed round, and the cigarettos gave 
way to almond cakes, ices, and other delicacies. 
The President, mingling unaffectedly with the 
crowd, was voluble and radiant. M. Felix Belly, 
exquisitely booted and gloved, bowed himself 
constantly into profuse perspirations. 

Having introduced the President—an efficient 
magistrate, aman of clear strong intellect, energy, 
and enlightenment, under whose administration 
Costa Rica has been blessed with a social and 
material development unknown to her before, 
and has achieved a sound national reputation, 
which it would be well for her sister Republics 
to strive for and deserve—a few words here, ex- 
planatory of the political system of the country, 
will not be inappropriate.* 

The Constitution, under which it was reor- 
ganized in 1848, declares the Republic of Costa 


Rica to be a sovereign State, free and independ- | 


ent, and prescribes for it a popular government, 
representative, elective, and responsible. As- 
serting the inviolability of property, the liberty 


of the press, personal security, the equality of all | 


citizens before the law, and vesting the Supreme 
Power in three distinct bodies—the Legislative, 
the Executive, the Judicial—it prohibits slavery, 





* Since these pages were given to the printer an unex- 
pected Revolution has driven President Mora into banish- 
ment, but the writer sees no reason to modify the opinions 
above expressed. 
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privileged classes, primogeniture, the violation 
of correspondence, and rigorously restricts the 
punishment of death. The Legislative power 
resides in a Congress of one Chamber of twelve 
members, over which the Vice-President of the 
Republic presides. To exercise the electoral 
franchise, a citizen must be twenty-five years old 
—be the father of a family or the head of a house 
—and own real estate to the value of $1000. 
Neither the President, Vice-President, nor any 
Member of the Cabinet can vote. All those offi- 
cers, as well as the Judgeships of the Supreme 
Court, are incompatible with a Representative 
position. ‘To be a Member of Congress, the 
citizen must be twenty-five years old, own real 
estate to the value of ¢3000, or be a Professor 
of some recognized science. Congress appoints 
the Judges, prorogues its own sessions, and 
names for the Recess a permanent Commission, 
consisting of the Vice-President of the Republic 
and four of its Members. The passage of a law 
requires the approval of a Congressional majority 
after three days’ discussion, or the lapse of three 
days, and the sanction of the Executive. The 
President and Vice-President are elected, for a 
term of six years, by the electoral assemblies of 
cantons or counties. To hold either of these offi- 
ces, the citizen must be thirty years old, own prop- 
erty to the value of $10,000, and be or have been 
married. Hospitality is prescribed as a duty by 
the Constitution, and citizenship is forfeited by 
ingratitude to parents, the abandonment of wife 
or children, and the neglect of the obligations 
due to the family and homestead. The Judicial 
power is vested in a Supreme Court, and other 
tribunals created by law. The first consists of a 
Regent, ‘five Judges, and an Attorney-General. 
These officers—with the exception of the latter, 
who is elected for six years—hold their commis- 
sions during good behavior; but neither the 
former nor the latter can be suspended unless 
upon impeachment, nor can they be deposed ex- 
cept by a formal Judicial sentence. The Re- 
public is divided into five Provinces. The Prov- 
inces are subdivided into Cantons, and these again 
into Districts. The Provinces have their Gov- 
ernors and Military Commandants. ‘The two 
last-named divisions have their Political Chiefs 
and Alcaldes. As to the Educational system, 
there is a free school in every town. In San 
José there is a college for the education of mas- 
ters, a Lyceum, and a University. Elementary 





| and superior instruction are thus guaranteed by 
the Government, as well as by private enter- 
prise; and if, as Astaburuaga remarks, Costa 
Rica does not as yet exhibit a more flourishing 
state of public education, she has, at all events, 
established the basis of a system which will im- 
prove and extend in proportion as the country 
| materially advances. 

Considered in an architectural point of view, 
the University of St. Thomas must be set down 





as the finest building in San José. But in point 
of size, the Hospital exceeds it. There is, in 
! truth, very little need of such an institution in 
‘the Arcadian valley of San José. But a chari- 
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table association— E/ Junta de Caridad—thought 


and fight it out as manfully as he could. He 


well of having one, so that no epidemic should | would not be eighteen till June, and yet he had 
suddenly strike the people and find them unpre-| been in every battle the Filibusters fought, from 


pared, or the poor be without a home and kind- | 
ly treatment when sickness deprived them of 
their bread. Hence arose the Hospital of San | 
Juan de Dios. The expense of its erection was 
defrayed from a fund in the hands of the Junta, | 
and by a trifling percentage on wills. The | 
same means maintain it. The incidental ex- 
penses are few. The Medical Superintendent, 
Dr. John Hogan, formerly of Philadelphia, gives 
his valuable services gratuitously. 

The situation of the Hospital is unhealthy. 
It is built in a hollow immediately off the road 
to the Campo de Marté. The ground, on which 
it stands, was a marsh five yearsago. The Doc- 
tor frequently shot snipe there. Consisting of a 
centre and two wings, the entire length of the 
building is one hundred and fifty feet. The 
wings —each of them—are one hundred feet 
square. The left wing contains the sick and in- 
sane of both sexes. The right wing is tempo- 
rarily used as a prison. Of this portion of the 
Hospital the inmates are less than a handful, 
and, generally speaking, their offenses are ve- 
nial.. The yawning sentinel, in charge of them, 
lazily scraping the tiled floor with his bayonet, 
seemed to think he might well be dispensed with. 


In my visit to the Hospital, I had the advant- 


age of being accompanied by Dr. Hogan. In 
the Male Ward there were eight cases under 
treatment. Two of them were cases of severe 
gun-shot wounds. The sufferers were Costa Ri- 


can soldiers who had fought under General Ca-' 


fas at San Jorgé, on Lake Nicaragua. Oppo- 
site them lay three of Walker’s men, suffering 
acutely from ulcers, the result of bad living, ex- 
posure and neglect. One of them told me he 


was from New York. He was fearfully emaci- | 


ated and spoke with a painful effort. The sec- 


ond—a sprightly fellow, full of pluck and hu-! 


mor —told me he was from Louisville. The 
third hailed from Quebec. 
skinned, gentle boy, the tears started from my 
very heart as he whispered the story of his ad- 
ventures to me. 

His father and mother were Irish-born. He 
himself was born in Canada. His father died | 
while he was at his mother’s breast. When she| 
was strong enough to do so, and had scraped to- | 
gether a little money, his mother shifted to Chi-| 


cago. There she took in washing, and was get- | 


ting on very well, when, all of a sudden, he took 


it into his head to join the Filibusters, having | 


heard they were carrying all before them. 


Somehow or other he contrived to get to New} 
York. There he joined the Filibusters as an! 


emigrant. He did so, believing that was all he 


had to do to get the best of living and lots of the | 
richest land. He was not a day in Nicaragua | 


before he wished he was home again with his 
poor, sick, lonesome mother. 


the most of his wild prank—too late for him to 
do any thing else than rough it good-humoredly, 


A bright-eyed, fair- | 


But it was too; 
late—too late for him to do otherwise than make | 


the burning of Granada down to the last attempt 
, of the Allies against Rivas. After the surrender 
of General Walker to Captain Davis, of the St. 
Mary's, he was taken ill at Punta Arenas, on 
the Pacific, whither he had been brought as pris- 
oner-of-war, with several of his comrades. Struck 


| down with fever there, General Catas gave or- 


ders to have him sent to the Hospital at San 
José. It was a year ago, but he had not been 


|} out nor up from the day he entered it. He 


would give his life to hear from his poor mother. 
He had not heard from her since he joined the 
Filibusters. She knew nothing of his leaving, 
nor kad he written to her all the time he had 
beer!away. This wascruelofhim. So he said. 
And with this he hid his face in his hands, and 
burst out crying. I did my best to comfort 
him, telling him I should take steps to let his 
mother know where he was, and that he was 
getting on well, and might soon be with her. 
| This seemed to soothe him, and, stretching out 
his thin white hand, he thanked me with fervent 
;words. The next mail to the United States 
brought a notice from me, which appeared in 
one of the New York papers, giving the particu- 
lars I have mentioned. Nothing came of it 
however. No mother appeared to claim the 
sick boy in the Hospital of San José. 
| In the Lunatic department of the Hospital 
there were two women and two men. The two 
| women were crazy on the subject of religion. 
One of them had covered the walls of the room, 
in which they were confined, with the strangest 
| hierogylphics—with death-heads and cross-bones 
—with skeletons—with horned devils and in- 
struments of torture. These disordered fancies 
were portrayed in charcoal, and, as we entered, 
the bewildered artist was absorbed in the contem- 
plation of her performances. The other woman 
was sitting upon a table—her feet bent under 
her—the stormiest picture of desolation. She 
had the one story for every ear that hearkened 
to her. It was that of a beautiful pure child, 
who, on passing through a dark street one even- 
ing, was presented by two abandoned women 
with an ear of corn. This she took from them 
and brought home. ‘The child, the frenzied 
creature said, had ever since been under the 
spell of these bad women, and it was this which 
worried her. As she repeated the story to us— 
she tells it every day and every hour—the tears 
started from her blood-shot eyes, the clasped 
hands dropped with the weight of death upon 
her knees, her head fell upon her breast, and, 
shaking it from side to side in the vehemence of 
her grief, the long, black, disordered hair swept 
over her shoulders to her naked feet. 

Leaving her, the Keeper opened the door of 
| another room. It was a wilderness of a room. 
There was no ceiling to it. The cobwebbed 
rafters were exposed. The tiles, with which it 
had been floored, were torn up. Many of them 
were broken. The clay underneath the tiles 
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was, also, torn up. 
The plastering on the 
walls was all in flakes. 
The window - panes 
had been smashed. 
Large splinters of 
glass lay strewn 
about the plowed-up 
floor. Every thing 
within there was de- 
faced. Every thing 
bore the stamp of 
exhausted riotousness 
and irreparable ruin. 
Crouching in a cor- 
ner — naked to the 
waist —the paltry 
covering he had suf- 
fered to remain upon 
his wasted limbs, flap- 
ping in frowsy rags 
about him—eying us 
with the timidity of 
a worried rabbit—ey- 
ing us stealthily from 
behind a heap of earth 
and broken tiles—was 
« boy with sunken 
jaws, shuddering from 
head to foot, jabber- 
ing violently, and 
frothing at the mouth. 
This poor wretch was 
little more than eight- 
een years of age. He 
had been one of the 
garrison of Fort Cas- 
tillo. On the ap- 
proach of Colonel 
Frank Anderson, De- 
cember, 1858, he was seized with spasms, and 
from that day to this he has been a ghastly lu- 
natic. The shouts of the Filibusters ring inces- 
santly in his ears. Armed to the teeth—glid- 
ing like panthers through the chapparal—they 
are ever making toward him. He leaps from 
them, shrieks, writhes, foams, tears his tangled 
hair, harrows the walls and floor with his nails, 
digs up the earth, as though he were a hyena 
tugging at buried carrion, and so hacks and 
wastes himself to death. 

The fourth case was somewhat an amusing 
one, and from the agonies of that terror-stricken 
creature it was a relief to follow for a moment 
the mild vagaries of one, whose only uneasiness 
was an impression, that a multitude of turkey- 
buzzards were after him, and that all he wanted 
was a hat. The turkey-buzzards kept him per- 
petually busy. He never ceased hooting at 
them, pelting them with bits of plaster, rushing 
into them, dispersing them in desperate style, 
and, having put them to flight, pursuing them 
round and round the room. Had he a hat, he 
would be in glorious humor. It was impossi- 
ble, however, to satisfy him in this respect. He 
tore up every hat he laid his hand upon. 
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LUNATICS. 


Having seen all that was to be seen in San 
José—having lounged often enough through the 
billiard-rooms and /ager-bier saloons,.of which 
there are half a dozen in the little city, within 
musket-shot of one another, and visited the 
Mint, where we learned something of the min- 
eral resources of the country—having made the 
acquaintance of several of the friendliest and 
brightest people there—having talked politics by 
the hour, over bottles of Bourbon, with a spright- 
ly wise Philadelphian who is fixed there for bet- 
ter or for worse, but rather for the better, his 
two-storied house in the Calle de la Artiileria be- 
ing spacious, and his cacao plantation close to 
La Muelle being in the most promising condi- 
tion—having breakfasted with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, where we had the pleasure of 
meeting at an overflowing table an accomplish- 
ed and genial family—having dined in company 
with a large party of Germans at the house of a 
wealthy hospitable representative of the Brod and 
vintage of the Rhine—having spent more than 
one delightful evening in a generous English 
home, over the gayety, good-heart, and luxury 
of which a black cloud has lowered since, for 
she who was the favored and bounteous mistress 
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of that home lies in the Serapiqui, lost there on 
her way to see once more her old home in the 
oak-crowned isle—having, over and over again, 
ridden out with General Castro, whose graceful 
attentions to us were unremitting, and on his 
plantation of Pacifica, the finest in the country, 
in the midst of the perfume of 150,000 coffee- 
trees, and flower and fruit gardens surfeited with 
sweetness, and all the luxuries of a Farm in the 





‘Tropics, having dreamed away many an hour 
that is still a fragrant and radiant vision with 
me—having seen and done all this, we, the dis- 
tinguished strangers from New York, betook our- 
selves to Cartago, the ancient Capital of Costa 
Rica, concerning which, the volcano that frowns 
above it and the valleys that girdle it with beau- 
teousness and glory, another paper, the last of 
this Holiday series, will appear next month. 





A LAY OF THE DANUBE. 
I.—_THE WISSEHRAD. 


ILGRIM of the imperial Danube, pause ‘neath yonder height, 

Where a crumbling castle standeth draped in sunset-light, 
Like a hoary king, stout-hearted, who his throne doth fill, 
Though with age he tremble, totter—clad in shining purple still! 


Climb those towers, and mark the river rolling calm and wide, 

Till the frowning mountain-giants dare defy his tide! 

Mark how he through flinty columns cuts a pathway free, 

Dashes rightward, leftward, forward—throbbing, panting, toward the sea! 


On those banks the angry nations gathered them of old, 

Northern hordes and southern legions joined their battles bold, 

Till the dark cold waves were flowing red and warm with blood— 
Hideous Hun and haughty Roman, how they choked the crimson flood! 


There, the sweet old rhymers tell us, Etzel held his court, 
When he made, at Chrimhild’s suing, feast for high disport, 
Bidding fair her royal brothers from the distant Rhine— 
Ah, ill-fated Nibelungen! wherefore did ye not divine 


That an injured, vengeful woman, though her message fell 

Loving as became a sister, could not mean you well! 

All in vain the pitying mermaids warned them hence to fly; 

There betrayed, the homelorn heroes died as heroes still should die! 


"Neath the very towers thou scalest, 


now the spoil of fate, 


Once a noble Magyar monarch kept his kingly state, 
Great Corvinus, who Mohammed’s flooding hosts could stem, 
He by Rome’s throned bishop counted worthiest Stephen’s diadem. 


There below, within the valley, lay his gallant men, 

Resting from their hard-earned triumphs o’er the Saracen ; 

And a strange wild tale is told us from that gray old time, 

Ever still of love and sorrow—wouldst thou learn it, hear my rhyme! 


II.—THE MAGYAR MAID. 


*Twas a day when autumn-hazes floated soft and still, 
Lighter than Titania’s vesture, over sky and hill; 

And the sun, flushed as a lover, left the earth so fair, 
With his golden smiles of promise filling all the rosy air. 


On the further bank a maiden stood at that sweet hour, 

Pouring o’er the bleaching linen fast the needful shower ; 
Humbly born this duty proved her, yet if queen might wear 

On her brow such regal beauty, crown were never wanting there. 


Now upon the turf she resteth, by the night-wind fanned, 
Holding still the dripping pitcher with a careless hand, 
More like some immortal keeper of a fountain-head, 


Such as antique sculptures show us, than a simple mcrtal maid. 
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Yet the fires of shifting passion burn in her dark eye, 

And her lip now smiles, now trembles, all too humanly ; 

Toward the camp her face still turneth through that changeful cheer, 
And the anxious glance she sendeth now is longing, now is fear. 


So she leaned till twilight faded, and the moon’s broad beam, 
Slanting o’er the hills, with silver bridged the quivering stream : 
Yet she leaned, all breathless watching, till a shadow ran, 
Swifter than the winged arrow, full across that shining span. 


Sudden o’er those pallid features shot a passing glow, 

Faint as Borealis-flashes cast on Northern snow, 

Then a cold and stiffening tremor shook the lovely form, 

And her head fell like the lily ‘neath the chariot of the storm. 


Noiseless as the downy-breasted swan might touch the bank, 
Came a lightly-burdened shallop ’gainst the rushes dank ; 

To her feet the maiden started as a soldier sprung 

From the bark, in warrior-mantle, and his arms about her flung! 


One bright smile of love, all trusting, on her lips there lay 

Like a sunbeam, then grew colder till it died away, 

And a cloud of doubt spread slowly o’er her forehead wide, 
While beneath, from lids uplifted, shot the lightning-flash of pride. 


Night’s thin curtain from the lover could not hide such change: 
Low he questioned, *“* My beloved, wherefore art thou strange? 

Hath false friend or envious rival whispered cause of fear? 

By Saint Stephen, but the traitor shall aby his rashness dear!” 


Silent, and as one who gathers strength for utmost need, 

For a moment stood the maiden, till her drooping head 

Rested meek upon his shoulder—then with rapid gest 

Back she threw the shrouding mantle—and the monarch stood confesse/! 


Swift as ever slid the wild bird from the fowler’s hand, 

Through his clasping arms she glided, darted toward the strand, 
And ere he, abashed, bewildered, of her thought was ware, 

Deep beneath the rolling river plunged her shame and her despair! 


Headlong the remorseful lover follows down the wave, 
Catches at the floating raiment, but he can not save! 
For the hero, conscience-stricken, weakens to a child; 
On the bank once more he standeth, pale and anguish-wild! 


Well, oh king, thy heart might fail thee! never, from that night, 
Cold and mute a spectral shadow ceased to haunt thy sight! 
Blood of Paynim, tears repentant, all in vain they flowed! 

Still the dread, reproachful vision, unappeased, before thee stood! 


Even yet, the reapers tell us, may that maid be seen, 

When the tender autumn cometh, folding mists between ; 

From the parting flood she rises ere the stars are bright, 

And her phantom-web outstretches far, to bleach beneath their light. 


Then a tall and helmed soldier draweth to her side, 

And the trembling shade doth speed her ’neath the wave to hide! 
When the lingering years, they tell us, to a thousand run, 

Only shall the lovers rest tuem from the long, long penance done! 
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ROCKSTON. 


RURAL PICTURES. 
DRAWN BY PORTE CRAYON. 


** Vivite contenti casulis et collibus istis, 

© pueri!’’ Marsus dicebat et Hernicus olim 

Vestinusque senex; ‘“*panem queramus aratro, 

Qui satis est mensis: laudant hoc numina ruris, 

Quorum ope et auxilio grate post munus ariste 

Contingunt homini veteris fastidia quercus, 

Nil vetitum fecisse volet, quem non pudet alto 

Per glacie-a perone tegi, qui summmovet Euros 

Pellibus inversis.” JUVENAL. 

LETTER from the country—an invitation 

from my old friend, Colonel Manley. He 
wishes me to spend a month with him —six 
months—a year; in short, to take up my abode 
with him for life, if I could consent to so great 
a sacrifice. 

Sacrifice! He must be poking fun at me. 
Does he imagine it is a sacrifice to leave the city 
with the opening of spring? to miss the dawd- 
lings at the club-house, the yawnings at the 
opera, the dinings out, the evening parties? 
Faugh! Has he forgotten that { am no longer 
a boy? Well, never mind that. The old Hall 
is roomy, I know, but not so large as the heart 
of its owner. I will accept the invitation as 
I will be with him too, 


freely as it was given. 








sooner than he has bargained for. I will start 
to-morrow. 

And I was as good as my word. 

The next morning I was in the cars sweeping 
westward toward the blue mountains of Virginia, 
my mind occupied with mingling thoughts of the 
past and future. At thirty-five a man has accom- 
plished half the journey of life, and begins to look 
back as frequently as he looks forward. I was 
thinking of myself—what else has a bachelor to 
think of? Besides, the country I was about to 
visit was the land of my birth—my boyhood’s 
home—the theatre of youthful joys and follies. 
Under such circumstances it is quite natural that 
one’s reflections should take an egotistical turn. 

At the very outset of life I was left to my own 
guidance with a fair education, a good constitu- 
tion, and a moderate competence. Since then I 
have “ followed the devices and desires of my own 
heart ;” or, to use a more accurate expression, 
‘*of my own head.” I gave myself to books and 
travel ; coquetted with all the Muses ; sometimes 
with a success that might have flattered another 
to more persevering effort. But it was contrary 
to my theory as well as my nature to devote my- 
self to a specialité, so that I have been content 
to pass in society for a very accomplished person 
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THE BARN. 


without attempting to scratch my autograph 
upon the rolls of Fame. If I have never fol- 
lowed any productive business, I have eschewed 
extravagance, so that my estate is unimpaired. 
If I have devoted myself at times to social life, 
I have carefully avoided excess, so that my con- 
stitution is sound, and, when not too closely oc- 
cupied in literary pursuits, even robust. I have 
fixed my residence in a city, because one finds 
there ampler opportunity for the cultivation of 
elegant tastes, and, to be frank, a larger theatre 
for the display of accomplishment. I have 


| when the true and tender impulses of the heart 
| withered not under the cold tyranny of Reason. 
Five hours of railway travel brought us to the 
| mountains, and on landing from the train I had 
| my luggage transferred immediately to the coach 
| that was to carry me to the village of Hard- 
| scrabble—the seat of justice and chief town of 
| my native county. The team was slow, the roads 
| rough, and the driver a loutish negro, as spirit- 
less as his horses. But as the distance was only 
eight miles, and I was the only passenger, I bore 
| it all philosophically. About midway of our 


shunned matrimony—why, it is nobody’s busi-| journey my Jehu turned the horses’ heads into a 
ness to know; yet one whose daily walk leads | fence corner, and, without leaving his box, com- 
him through two or three miles of dry-goods and | menced hallooing at a dilapidated barn that stood 
fancy stores may well be prudent. | at a considerable distance from the road. Hav- 

I have sometimes flattered myself that I had | ing used his voice to no purpose for some time, 
; mastered the art of living. Perhaps I have. he concluded to get down and go over to the barn 
When we feel satisfied that we have solved a} himself. After a while he came back, accom- 
problem, it possesses no further interest for us. | panied by a hatless companion of his own race, 
This may account for the dull shadows of ennui | who had, apparently, been just roused from his 





that of late have so frequently darkened my sun- 
shine—for the gradual drying up of the springs 
of enjoyment within and around me. Within 
the last year, too, I have lost a front tooth, and 
the hair about my temples has begun to grizzle. 
Ah me! There may yet be something more in 


life than my experience has taught; and I have 
begun even to hope that there may be some flaw 
in my theory, for with the first mild breath of 
spring I have been yearning continually for the 
country, and dreaming of those pleasant days 








AT THE DEPOT. 








siesta in a straw-rick, as his eyes looked swelled 
and his wool well dredged with chaff. Each of 
| these worthies was loaded with a dozen ears of 
| corn, which were presently deposited under the 
| hoses of the horses. The four-legged brutes 
|commenced munching their bait with an appe- 
tite, while the bipeds retired to a seat on the top 
rail of the next panel, lit their pipes, and dis- 
cussed the affairs of the neighborhood at their 
leisure. This performance lasted for an hour 
| by the watch, when we again got under way, and 
in the course of time hauled up in front 
of the village tavern and stage-office. 

Although I was still five miles from 
the place of my destination, I did not re- 
gret to learn that this was the terminus 
of the stage line. I knew the road to 
Rockston when I was a boy, had often 
walked it, and could do it again. So 
leaving my baggage at the tavern, I start- 
ed off, right glad of an opportunity to 
stretch my cramped legs. 

As I trudged along many familiarscenes 
met my eye, just as I had known them in 
boyhood. At some points I was bewil- 
dered with changes: a forest cleared out, 
a thicket grown up, an alteration in the 
location of the road. Once I thought 
I had lost my way, but was soon reas- 
sured by the appearance of an unwhite- 
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washed, untidy, weather-boarded 
building which I recognized as the 
country store, at the cross roads, 
not more than a mile from Colo- 
nel Manley’s. A couple of sleepy 
horses at the venerable rack, half 
a dozen coatless loafers on the 
dry-goods boxes at the door, in- 
dicated the character of the place 
without a sign-board. 

Notwithstanding my vivacity at 
the outset I had begun to feel leg 
weary, and was glad of an apology 
to rest. A mingled odor of dry 
goods and groceries saluted my 
nose on entering; near the stove 
that of whisky and tobacco pre- — 
dominated. The civil clerk of- 
fered a seat, and then turned to 
wait on a rustic customer, whom 
he adroitly plied with induce- 
ments to purchase certain ten-cent 
calicoes of lively patterns. 

‘Fifteen yards?” says old 
Homespun, thoughtfully. ‘It 
takes a sight of truck to reach 
round wimmen nowadays.” 

‘¢ But think of the price! Only 
ten cents for such goods as this! 
Less than cost, I assure you.” 

‘*A dollar fifty,” said Home- 
spun, soliloquizing. 

‘¢ What's a dollar fifty to spend 
on such a wife as you have got ?” 

**She’s a middlin’ solid chunk 
of a woman,” replied the farmer ; 
‘* gits stouter every year.” 

“Just look at these colors.” 

*Tt’ll fade.” 

“Tf you stand as long as these 
colors you'll be a rich man, I'll warrant that.” 

‘* Wheat is ninety cents. I'll think of it.” 

‘¢ Better let me put it up for you now. Sev- 
eral of the neighbors want it. Mrs. Colonel 
Manley admired it very much—wants to get it 
for her daughter.” 

** Well,” said Homespun, drawing out his 
leather purse and then putting it back, ‘‘I reckon 
T'll take jist a sample of it, to see if the old wo- 
man likes it, and then she can try if it’ll wash.” 

The clerk tears off a sample, treats his cus- 
tomer to a drink of whisky, throws his jug-laden 
saddle-bags across his horse, and wishes him a 
good evening. 

If the daily exercise of tact, self-control under 
the most trying circumstances, universal polite- 
ness and good-humor, is calculated to improve 
the manners, surely a country store is the best 
school in the world for a young man. 

Attracted by the click of the glasses, a fellow 
who had been dawdling about the door ap- 
proached the counter. His physique resembled 
that of a dog that had been drowned for a week. 

** Well, Squirms is ‘lected,” said he, address- 
ing himself in a general way to the clerk, my- 
self, and the bottle, with the apparent hope that 








COUNTRY STORE. 


one of us would respond. ‘* We had hard work,” 
he continued, ‘‘ but the Dimocracy has carried 
every thing— Wigs and Know-nothin’s hain’t got 
no show now.” 

As there was no reply the swelled dog reluc- 
tantly walked away. 

I turned to the clerk. ‘‘ Your friend seems 
to take a deep interest in public affairs.” 

‘*¢ He is excusable,” replied the clerk, ‘‘ since 
he has no business of his own to attend to. 
Last fall he was sold out by the sheriff; his wife 
and children are on the county. A week ago 
he was tried for trading with negroes, and only 
discharged for want of legal evidence. But he’s 
one of our leading men in primary meetings, 
nominating conventions, etc. Perhaps you'll 
drink something, Six ?” 

I thought I would relish a glass of toddy—my 
legs felt a little stiff. ‘The pleasant gurgle of 
the liquid from the bottle caught the attentive 
ear of the statesman, and he again approached. 

‘¢ What's your idee of the chances for the next 
Presidency ?” 

This, addressed directly to myself, was a poser. 
To acknowledge that I had no idee whatever on 
the subject might have lowered me in the esteem 
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of the questioner. I therefore put my 
finger solemnly on the side of my nose, 
elevated my eyebrows, winked, and nodded 
toward the bottle, ‘‘ Drink something ?” 

This solution of the momentous ques- 
tion appeared to be satisfactory in the 
highest degree. The face of the patriot 
burned with a lurid joy as he filled his 
tumbler to the brim. ‘‘ Here’s luck!” 
and in a twinkling the whisky was not. 
He made a sham motion toward the water 
pitcher, which resulted in nothing. Then 
leaning over as near as he could get to me 
he said, in an emphatic whisper, ‘‘ The 
South is in danger—look out for squalls 
—you mind me.” 

I replied by a look of astonishment bor- 
dering on terror. 

**They’re a-scheming and a-conniving 
to rob us of our property,” he went on 
with increasing emphasis. ‘‘ But never 
mind.” (Here his voice grew familiar, 
and he made several efforts to put his arm 
around me, which movements I delicate- 
ly eluded.) ‘‘ But,” he continued, smack- 
ing his lips and screwing his features 
into an expression of ineffable diplomacy, 
“never mind, wait ’till we git Cuby, then 
it’ll be all right.” 

It was near sunset when I got to Rocks- 
ton. The old house with its queer hipped 
roof and outside chimneys, drawn in sharp 
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THE POLITICIAN. 


outline on the glowing west, presented a picture 
of unmistakable respectability which the most 
elaborate modern cottage or costly villa strives in 
vain to emulate. The very dilapidation visible 
in its out-buildings and surroundings was more 
suggestive of easy, self-satisfied consequence than 
want of thrift or taste; while the sleek and elegant 
forms of the thorough-bred stock in the barn-yard, 
the shining faces of the negroes about the quarter, 
the tall grove that surrounded the dwelling, the 
huge pear-tree bending under its load of luscious 
winter fruitage—a flock of roosting turkeys—all 
characterized the abode of old-fashioned abund- 
ance and hospitality. 

I stood leaning against the gate-post enjoying 
this scene until the red in the west gave place 
to the sheen of firelight through the windows of 
the old mansion. This reminded me that the 
evening air was frosty, and as the excitement 
of my walk had worn off I was chilled to the 
bone. 

There was a warm hearth within, however, 
and a warmer welcome. The Colonel and his 
wife met me at the door, and there was a broad 
and genial sincerity in their greeting which 
took possession of the heart, as it were, by a 
coup-de-main—throwing into the shade the more 
pretentious and studied courtliness of cities. 

I was warmed before I approached the fire— 
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BLOWING THE FIRE. 


at home ere I was seated. The table stood} 


ready set out in the middle of the room; but a 
sudden movement of the smiling mistress. arrest- | 
ed the servant who was bringing in tea: as she | 
bustled out with jingling keys I easily foresaw | 
that some extra dishes were to be ordered. The 
wide hearth glowed with hickory coals, yet fresh | 
logs must be heaped on, and fresh chips to ex- 
pedite the blaze, until the very walls trembled 
with the roaring fire. For one moderate, mid- | 
dle-sized individual this seemed superlative. 

There was comfort and supper enough for 
twenty. The Colonel was fond of 
politics and moral philosophy. He 
was stuffed full of talk, having his 
whole winter’s reading undigested, 
and he evidently hailed me as an 
object whereon he might wreak him- 
self. I, reckless of sanitary rules 
and diatetics, took double venge- 
ance on the hot batter-cakes and 
stewed chicken. (Mrs. M. can, by 
a culinary process known to her- 
self, make an old hen as tender as 
a spring pullet.) 

‘Things are getting into a devil 
of a condition,” said the Colonel, 
throwing himself back in his chair 
with the air of a man who has ut- 
tered an incontrovertible truth. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” replied I, 
buttering four more hot ones. 

‘*What’s the matter! why, look 
at the country, Sir; look at the gov- 
ernment ; look at every thing.” 

‘*Things look very well about 
here,” I answered. ‘* Another 
breast of chicken—thank you, 
madam.” 

He continued, ‘I begin to fear 
our whole system is based upon a 
fallacy. In the general mankind 
is—"” 

‘*T beg leave to differ with you,” 
said I, ‘‘ mankind is not.” 

The Colonel looked puzzled for 








a moment; then smiled, and 
said, 

“I perceive you don’t take 
much interest in politics.” 

I detected a shade of disap- 
pointment in his face as he said it. 

‘¢Pardon my levity, Colonel; 
but good cheer and the sight of 
~ old friends have gladdened my 
heart, and have incapacitated me 
~ from taking a grave view of af- 

fairs, either public or private. I 
" must acknowledge, however, that 
of late years I have troubled my- 
self very little about the govern- 
ment, believing that, in ordinary 
times, that citizen best serves the 
State who manages his own busi- 
ness best.” 

‘¢ Suppose George Washington 
had held such an opinion ?” 

‘¢ Ah! those were not ordinary times. When 
the Union cracks open, for example, and another 
Quintus Curtius is wanted, just let them call on 
me.” 

‘‘That savors too much of ambition. The 
| true patriot serves his country, oftentimes, even 
without the hope of glory or reward.” 

‘‘Then I certainly met one back here at the 
cross-roads this evening—a fellow that looked 
| like a boiled dog.” 

The Colonel reddened. ‘That worthless 
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| curiosity. By a sudden movement I cornered 
| him between the porch and the house. Finding 
| there was no escape, he stood for a moment in 
| amazed uncertainty, then mustered pluck to in- 
quire his fate. 

**You gwine to cut my head off, Sir?” 

I assured him that I had no such intention at 
this time. His face shone with satisfaction; 
and feeling secure of his own safety, he under- 
| took to inform me of the worthy character of his 
companions. 

** Dese is good dogs, Sir; dey don’t suck aigs.” 

I was much gratified to hear it, but intimated 
that one of them had a bad countenance. 

**Dat’s Cesar, Sir. He did used to suck 
’em, but dey done burnt his mouf wid a hot aig, 
and he don’t do it no more.” 

Upon this I promised that the dogs might go 
unhanged as long as they behaved themselves, 
| and the party then ran away shouting and yelp- 

ing for very joy. The delicious freshness of the 
air induced me to continue my walk toward a 
BED-TIME. | large pasture field beyond the barn, where, gath- 

ered upon a rocky knoll, I observed a fine flock 

scoundrel is the person we suspect of stealing | of ewes with their new-born lambs. Although 
Mrs. Manley’s turkeys last Christmas.” | no sentimentalist, I could not but pause to ad- 

‘*T suspect,” said the good dame, “ that Mr. | mire this gentle family. To the political econo- 
Berkeley is tired after his long 
journey, and would like to go to 
bed.” 

The suggestion chimed in with 
my feelings precisely ; and ere long 
I had snuffed out my tallow dip 
and rolled into a high feather-bed 
with a delicious sense of weariness 
that I had not enjoyed for years. 

‘¢ Dreams, call in the morning. 
Days of my youth, I will remem- 
ber you to-morrow. For the pres- 
ent, good-night !” 

My awakening was greeted with 
pleasing and familiar sights and 
sounds. The sun, like a hidden 
archer, was shooting his level beams 
from behind a pointed hill, glan- 
cing through the leafless tree-tops ; 
reddening the distant summits, 
while the shadowed meadows were © 
lightly vailed with a blue trans- / 
parent mist. The whole planta- 
tion was astir, and I lost no time 
in getting out to see the fun. The 
turkeys had come down from their 
roost, while two rival cocks were 
strutting and gobbling—emulous 
in puffing and absurdity—remind- * 
ing one for all the world of a cou- 
ple of oratorical demagogues be- © 
fore the people. ; 

As in company with some thirty 
or forty feathered bipeds I stood 
admiring this droll exhibition, I 
observed a negroling, accompanied 
by a brace of dogs, edging up to- 
ward me, his countenance eviden- 
cing a mixture of shyness and 
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mist a sight of the South Downs, in their unshorn | the most ludicrous silliness. It is a vulgar er- 
comeliness, might have suggested good mutton | ror to suppose that one sheep’s head is like an- 
and woolen factories. To the speculative phi-| other, yet it is an error into which many of our 
lanthropist, the model of a community opposed | celebrated animal painters have fallen. In ex- 
to war—of a socicty based on innocence and | pending their skill upon the anatomy, drawing 
love. attitudes, the peculiar texture of the covering of 
Alas for seraphic philanthropy, and the pret-| hair, wool, or feathers, they have done much 
ty gamboling lambkins—to a certainty you will | that is essential ; but not all, if they have in so 
all be shorn and roasted in the end! doing neglected. the individual and character- 
I found more entertainment in considering | istic expression of the animal’s face. To the 
the subject artistically—in the picturesque beau- | accurate observer there is nothing mysterious in 
ty of the attitudes and groupings ; or physiog-| the readiness with which a lamb recognizes its 
nomically—in the varied expressions of the sheep- | mother; nor does he find it difficult to believe 
ish faces, ranging from poetic meekness and in- } that the Laplander, who has more rein-deer than 
nocence, through every intermediate phase, to | lhe can count, will yet immediately detect the 
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absence of one familiar face from the herd. Give! True enough, there stood a ewe with rueful 
a man a microscope, and a motive, and I be- | face and distended udders beside its helpless weak- 
lieve he could seat himself by an ant-hill, and ling. It was curious to observe the simple arts 
in the course of time make the personal acquaint- | of the poor creature to attract the lamb’s atten- 
ance of every individual in the community. |tion to its natural food. In vain she bleated 

A sudden movement among my sheep caused | and gently pushed it with her foot. Nature’s 
me to turn; and the world thereby lost a lec-| first instinct was wanting or dormant, and the 
ture on bestial physiognomies. | little one refused to take hold. I called the at- 

At my elbow stood the cause of the disturb-| tention of one of the farm hands to her case. 
ance —the negro whelp and his dogs. I felt | He immediately took her, relieved her swelled 
vexed at the interruption, and ordered him off. | teats of their superabundance ; and then open- 
Instead of obeying, he began another eulogy on ing the lamb’s mouth with his finger, filled it 
the character of his playmates, earnestly setting | with the fragrant milk. The little creature swal- 
forth their spotless innocence in regard to sheep- | lowed again and again, and at length revived 
killing, and extolling their prowess against cats, | sufficiently to make a successful cffort to help 
pigs, and ground-squirrels. When he had talk-| himself. Ina few minutes he got upon his legs, 
ed himself into a hard knot, I repeated the or- | and trotted after his joyful mother to rejoin the 
der with a menacing look and gesture. flock. 

“‘Dere’s a sick lamb,” quoth he, ‘what’s| The jingling of a bell at the mansion an- 
fivine to die.” |nounced breakfast, and a cheerful hour in the 
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TWIN LAMBS. 


frosty air had made the sound a most welcome 
one. 

After breakfast the Colonel formally intro- 
duced me to Bias, his swarthy seneschal, and 
put the house and estate at my disposal. There 
was a saddle horse for my especial service; a 
buggy for a drive; a fowling-piece to shoot black- 
birds (no other game being in season); and, final- 











ly, the library, with nothing in it of a later date 
than Scott’s novels, if we except agricultural 
periodicals and newspapers. 

Then for the programme of the day. The 
Colonel was a man of business. Although he 
kept an overseer he was in person chief manager 
of the estate. He took breakfast at seven, dined 
at one, supped at seven P.m., and went to bed at 
eight, except when he had company. In addi- 
tion to his private affairs, he held public offices 
of trust and dignity that occupied histime. He 
was a Justice of the Peace and President of the 
Agricultural Society. To-day he had business 
on the farm and in town. They were planting 
corn, and it was lawday. Would I ride with 
him? ‘*Remember at Rockston you are in Lib- 
erty Hall?” 

I respectfully declined the ride, the buggy, the 
gun, the library. In short, I determined to pass 
the day according to a fancy of my own. It 
should be a day of strolling idleness among 
scenes that had been familiar in boyhood. 

I set out, therefore, with a sketch-book in one 
pocket and a volume of Thomson's ‘‘ Seasons” 
in the other, useful to balance the skirts of my 
coat. Having fetched a compass, avoiding the 
barn-yard, I crossed an open field, and entered 
a romantic forest much broken with ledges of 
limestone rock and briery thickets. Here, in a 
secluded nook, I seated myself, and gave memory 
the reins. Vaguely and reluctantly at first the 
shadows came forth from the great cemetery of 
the Past, until called and quickened by some fa- 
miliar sight or sound. The form and color of 
the ferns and lichens about the rocks—the tap- 
ping of the woodpecker on the hollow trunk— 
the bark of the squirrel—the very smell of the 
dried leaves, had its associations. Soon by-gone 
scenes, time-dimmed and distant, were seen life- 
like and near, while faces of the dead and for- 
gotten crowded around me warm with the smiles 
of by-gone love and friendship. 
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“Gillian is dead, God rest her bier; 
How I loved her twenty years syne! 
Marion is married—while I sit here 
Alone and merry.” 


‘Merry !”—no, not merry, Mr. Thackeray. 
Confound those worthless dogs! And you here 
again, you imp of Satan! How dare you follow 
me around in this way ? 

‘* Master,” cried the imp, stammering and 
trembling, ‘‘ I seed you gwine to de woods, and 
I thought you gavine to hunt ground-squirrels, 
and I fotch de dogs.” 

** Away with you, pestiferous varlet!” cried 
I, whipping out my penknife and rushing at 
him. ‘I'll cut you into forty thousand gib- 
lets !” 

The imp fled through the bushes like a rab- 
bit with the dogs after him. I followed, shout- 
ing, threatening, and pelting them with stones, 
until they disappeared over the brow of a hill in 
the direction of the house. 

Resuming my walk, I passed through the wood, 
and on its further border paused to note a group 
of hen-houses prettily located among the trees. 
I was the more pleased to perceive that the ten- 
ants of these rustic dwellings were of the old- 
fashioned breeds; that the lord of the hamlet 
had the chivalric bearing and elegant form of 
the game cock. How his crimson coronet and 
brilliant plumage recalled the joy and pride of 
my boyhood! What dauntless courage in his 
clear eye! what proud defiance in his clarion 
notes! yet with what knightly courtesy 

‘“*He chucketh when he hathe a corn y-found!” 
The very type of the ancient gentleman whose 
decadence poets profess to lament, yet which all 
join to expedite. How much the displacing of 
this noble bird from his rightful and accustom- 
ed walks, and his substitution by that ungainly 
mass of cowardice, greediness, and feathers, the 





Shanghai, may have had to do with the deteri- 
oration of society, I will not venture to suppose. 
But when we remember the men of light and 
leading who once trod the walks of our Repub- 
lic, and then consider those who occupy their 
places, one may be excused for looking into the 
poultry-yard and speculating on the different 
breeds of chickens. 

While I was pondering on these things a ne- 
gro woman, somewhat advanced in years, ap- 
proached, and saluting me politely went on to 
look into the hen-houses, opening and shutting 
the doors and moving the water-pans in a man- 
ner that convinced me she had come rather upon 
an errand of curiosity than of business. Indeed 
I was not sure but that the sight of a stranger 
loitering about the chicken-yard might have ex- 
cited some uneasiness in her mind, and, to dis- 
pel any possible suspicion, I called her to me 
and questioned her in regard to the modes of 
raising fowls, the proprietor of the great house 
that stood near, the estate she belonged to, etc., 
upon all which subjects her answers were re- 
spectful but curt. But when I told her my 
name her quiet manner was changed instantly 
to one of excited and voluble pleasure. 

‘* Why, Mass Berkeley, is this you? Laus 
a-mercy, Sir, I’se Harry’s wife—you ’members 
Harry—I must run and tell him.” 

And she did run. It was now my turn to be 
surprised. ‘* How does this woman know me? 
Who is Harry? Whence this flattering wel- 
come? She possibly mistakes me for another, 
yet she seems familiar with my name!” 

While I stood thus puzzling my brain the 
good woman returned with her man, a stout ne- 
gro with bald forehead and grizzled hair, appar- 
ently about sixty years of age. As I looked up 
he exclaimed, 

‘¢ Lord be praised, Mass Berkeley. It is you, 
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THE GRANDCHILD. 


sure enough. I didn’t believe Melindy.” And 
the good old soul saluted me as if he were a Ro- 
man bowing before a patron saint. Ah! that 
face shining with gratitude—that voice husky 
with emotion—made all clear in a moment. I 
remembered Harry and the circumstances of our 
first acquaintance. 
** How long has it been, Harry ?” 
-“ Pour-and-twenty years, Master. 
tooken account of it year by year.” 
‘‘Four-and-twenty years! Can it be possible?” 
So we went to their cabin, where presently a doz- 
en or more children and grandchildren dropped 
in by twos and threes. These, as they were suc- 
cessively presented, made obeisance and retreat- 
ed into nooks and corners, where, with stretched 
eyes and hanging lips, they stared at me rever- 
entially, as though I were a tutelary divinity. 
“ Twenty-four years ago,” I repeated, mental- 
**Since that time how many loves have 


I have 


ly. 





| 


hundreds of dollars worse than wasted—yet in 
the ruder soil of this faithful heart my childish 
hand had planted the seed of gratitude, which, 
like Jack the Giant-killer’s bean, grew and grew 
and grew, until the plant seemed out of all pro- 
portion to the root from whence it sprung, or to 
the earth that sustained it. 

Ona cold drizzling morning, twenty-four years 
ago last Christmas, I was making my way through 
the village of Hardscrabble with a light heart and 
a Christmas quarter in my pocket, mentally re- 
joicing in the number of cakes, marbles, and fire- 
crackers that would presently come into my pos- 
session. As I passed the county jail I was ar- 
rested by the sound of a melancholy and not un- 
musical voice singing a Methodist hymn ; and 
on looking up I saw the face of a negro man at 
the window peering wistfully through the heavy 
grating as he sung. When I stopped the music 
ceased, and the prisoner gave me a cheerful 


grown cold—how many friendships perished— | greeting. 


how many pearls cast before swine—how many 


‘Merry Christmas! young master.” 
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THE PRISONER, 


‘¢The same to you, uncle. You seem to be 
having a good time, though you are locked up.” 
**T sings, master, ‘cause I’se so lonesome.” 

Now I thought of all the merry-makings that 
were going on in the neighborhood—the fiddling, 
dancing, fat turkeys, and good things that were 
in store for white and black ; and then I looked 
at the cold gray stone walls, and the deep in- 
terior gloom behind the grim grated windows, 
end thought the poor soul might well feel lone- 
some. 

‘¢ Well, uncle, it’s best to keep up your spirits 
any way, and I’m sure you'll soon be out. But 
maybe you can play the fiddle, or can read, to 
pass away the time. I could get you a book, or 
borrow Nace Coleman’s fiddle for you.” 

‘Bless your good little heart, young master, 
I can’t play on nothing, and have no larnin’ of 
any kind. I can only sing two tunes I larned 
at camp-meeting, and whistle two or three jigs. 
The most I longs for is a pipe and some tobaccy.” 

I was thrilled with a sudden joy, and hurry- 
ing as fast as I could walk to the store, I invest- 
ed my quarter in a pipe and tobacco. Return- 
ing to the jail immediately, I hallooed to recall 
my new acquaintance to the window, from which 
he had retired. 

VoL. XX.—No. 116.—M 





“ Here’s your pipe and tobacco,” said I, hold- 
ing up the package. 

‘¢For me! young master?” exclaimed the ne- 
gro, with grateful surprise. ‘*‘ Why, God bless 
the boy, has he spent his Christmas-money for 
the poor nigger ?” 

‘*T can get more if I want it,” replied I, stur- 
dily, although I was not so sure of it. 

I tied the bundle to my little cane, and passed 
it up to the dusky hand that was stretched out to 
receive it, then hurried away in confusion to es- 
cape the thanks and blessings that were showered 
down from the prisoner’s window. 

For many days after I passed and repassed the 
jail on my way to and from school, never failing 
to exchange greetings with my grateful protégé, 
who always signaled my appearance by puffing 
a great cloud of smoke through the bars, to let 
me see that my present was well enjoyed. I do 
not remember that I ever inquired the cause of 
his imprisonment, or learned why he was re- 
leased. Missing him from his accustomed place, 
I took it for granted that he had gone back to 
his people, and in a few weeks the whole affair 
had faded from my active memory. 

Not so with Harry. In the following month 
of June was agreeably surprised by a visit from 
him with a remembrance in the shape of a pair 
of young squirrels. So it continued, season aft- 
er season, and year after year. Sometimes it 
was a dozen apples, a hatful of nuts, a superb 
water-melon, a brace of partridges—in short, any 
thing and every thing that his simplicity sug- 
gested, and that his humble means could com- 
mand. 

At length it seemed to me these grateful re- 
turns had so far exceeded the original obligation 
that, on receiving my accustomed present one 
day, I insisted on his acceptance of some remu- 
neration. His look of wounded sensibility told 
me of my error before he spoke. 

‘* Young master, I did not think you was a 
gwine to treat me so. You is gettin’ proud now, 
since you growin’ up to be sich a proper young 
man.” 

I protested against being thought proud, yield- 
ed my point, and peace was made. 

The years of study and of travel, of calm 
thought and stirring adventure, that had passed 
since then had so nearly obliterated these little 
incidents from my memory that I recalled them 
with some difficulty ; while in the monotonous 
and uneventful life of the negro “‘the time when 
Mass Berkeley spent his Christmas-money to get 
him pipe and tobacco” still loomed up as a prom- 
inent landmark. 

Before taking leave, I was anxious to mark 
this visit by some especial compliment and grat- 
ification to my ancient friend. It was high noon. 
The morning’s stroll had sharpened my appetite. 
I had remarked on the hearth a suspicious-look- 
ing heap of cinders, to which Madam Harry had 
occasionally paid some attention. 

‘¢ Harry,” said I, ‘‘I have not tasted ash-eake 
and buttermilk for twenty years.” 

Harry suickered outright. ‘‘ Why, master, 
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ef there is any thing Melinda can’t be beat it— 
it’s ash-cake.” 

The pleased alacrity with which the lunch 
was served showed that I had hit the nail on the 
head. I did not fail to point the compliment by 
doing the ash-cake justice, and then resumed my 
walk, feeling fresher in mind and body than I 
had done for many a day. 

Through field and forest, glade and thicket, I 
rambled on dreamily, unconscious of the passage 
of time, until at length I was aroused from my 
reveries by the sound of a horse’s hoofs rapidly 
approaching. I was in the midst of a dense 
wood, near a private road, which was apparently 
but little used. The sun was declining in the 
west. The dinner-hour was long past. My en- 
tertainers would be vexed. But I had no time 
to dwell on the subject, for the next moment a 
spirited black horse dashed by at full gallop. 

The rider was an uncommonly pretty young 
girl—at least so she appeared to me, as I caught 
a glimpse of her face beneath the plumed riding- 
hat. She rode with the grace and confidence of 
an accomplished horsewoman; her figure, seen 
to advantage in the close-fitting habit, was strik- 
ingly elegant; while a profusion of flaxen ring- 
lets fell upon her shoulders and floated in the 
breeze. 

This much I noted during the fifteen seconds 
she was in sight. The adventure was decidedly 
emotional, driving the sheep and all the other 
rural pictures out of my head. Oh! the vanity 
of getting wisdom, and the absurdity of consort- 
ing with owlish Professors, if a man of my age 
is liable to be thus flustered at the sight of a coun- 
try lass riding through the woods! She rides 
weli—but let her go; she looks as if she were 
fully able to take care of herself. What is she 
to me? 
fine horse is, especially when excited and moving 
rapidly! Ah! here comes a woodman with an 
axe on his shoulder; and, as I live, another old 
acquaintance! 

** Hallo, Gabriel!” 

*¢ Sarv’nt, master!” said Gabriel, lifting his 
hat. 

‘¢ Gabriel, what young lady was that who rode 
by just now ?” 

‘*Didn’t see her, Sir. I jest been choppin’ a 
little wood up here on de hill, and as it’s nigh 
sundown I’m a gwine home to supper.” 

**Look at me, Gabriel: do you know who I 
am ?” 

Gabriel did as he was ordered; but presently 
shook his head. ‘Please God, master, your 
face looks kind’a like somebody I knowed, but I 
can’t member ’zactly wha’ to place you.” 

‘* Don’t you remember Robert Berkeley ?” 

“* Don’t tell me dis is Mass Robert Berkeley!” 
cried Gabriel, with a grin. 

‘* The very same,” I answered, while fumbling 
in my pocket for a quarter. 

‘* Why, master, I never would have knowed 
you; you begins to look middlin’ old.” 

‘*The devil I do!” I replied, withdrawing 
my hand and buttoning up my pocket. 


By-the-way, what an admirable sight a | 


As I started up the road I turned and hal- 
looed, ‘‘ Gabriel, do you remember the time Col- 
onel Manley caught you in his hen-house ?” 

“Go ’long, Mass Robert! Who'd a thought 
you ’member dem foolish stories.” 

‘¢¢ Look middlin’ old,’ do 1? you anointed old 
chicken thief!” 

As the sun was nearing the horizon I quick- 
ened my pace, and in the course of half an hour 
the chimneys of Rockston were visible, gilded by 
the rays of the setting sun. 





MISCHIEF. 

Passing by the quarter I was startled by an 
outbreak of unearthly yells, accompanied by vo- 
ciferous scolding, sounding thwacks, barking of 
dogs, and loud guffaws of Ethiopian laughter; 
a mingled din, that startled the turkeys on their 
roost. A single glance sufficed to elucidate the 
whole matter. A half-drowned kitten escaping 
from the wash-tub; a stout matron, with the 
whelp’s head under her arm, administering the 
condign with a heavy hand; attendant negroes 
and dogs laughing and barking their respective 
sentiments of approbation or disapproval of the 
proceeding. 





THE CONDIGN. 


One deeply versed in the mysteries of the hu- 





} man heart says that men, in spite of a Christian 
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education, are very prone to feel a secret satisfac- 
tion in the misfortunes of others. I regret that 
candor obliges me to plead guilty to the charge 
in this instance. I left my youthful friend and 
follower to the tender mercies of the oppressor, 
and made my way quietly to the mansion. 

As I entered the Hall, with the consciousness 
that my day’s tramp was concluded, a sense of 
fatigue took complete possession of me. The 
parlor-door stood ajar, the room was untenant- 
ed, and the twilight glow of a sunken hickory- 
fire diffused an air of comfort through it that 
was irresistible. I entered; and throwing my- 
self upon an inviting lounge, was soon in full en- 
joyment of the most delightful of sentimental 
luxuries—the dreams of evening twilight. 

Pleasantly I reviewed the events of the day, 
with alternate smiles and soberness, following up 
their connections with the olden times; but most 
of all the fair lady of the forest haunted my 
thoughts with her weird beauty and dashing 
horsemanship. Now this unwonted freak of 
fancy puzzled me, for I had never been a recluse 
from society, and many a year had passed since 
the casual view of a pretty face could disturb the 
regularity of my pulse; whence, then, this vague 
and dreamy interest in a stranger, seen but for 
a moment, like a shooting star? Yet in that 
moment some rusted chord was struck, the sound 
whereof my dull ear has not caught; some gen- 
tle memory disturbed, not yet awakened quite 
to consciousness. Ah, faithless heart !—was it 
not Ellen Manley she was like? That sweet, 
laughter-loving face, those sunny curls, that 
form of grace. I have the secret now! Strange 
that I should have hesitated. Just so she looked 
when I rode beside her through these same groves, 
walked with her in these sunny lanes, worshiped 
her in this old Hall, and once—once only —on 
her red lips pressed the sweet seal of love :—ye 
gods and goddesses, I believe it was on this very 
sofa! 

But time, and books, and travel, and society; 
the world, with its reasonings, and theories, and 
babblings! Has such trash then so nearly oblit- 
erated the golden dreams of my youth? Ah! 
sweet Ellen, had pride been less obdurate, or 
love more steadfast, a different life might have 
been yours and mine! 

Ellen and myself were near the same age. 
When we were about sixteen we loved each oth- 
er dearly, and were engaged. I sent her bou- 
quets, wrote verses in her album, and gave her 
a gold ring with our names engraved on the in- 
side; and she knitted me a purse of blue silk, 
and gave me one of her silken tresses tied with 
a blue ribbon. And when we got to this point, 
as a matter of course we quarreled. She return- 
ed my ring, which I pounded into little bits, and 
sent back to her; she threw them in the fire, 
and sent me a small paper of ashes, which I was 
given to understand was the remains of the ring. 
In a towering fury I took the flaxen tress with 
the blue love-knot her fairy hand had tied, and 
having frizzled it on a shovel, sent it to her 
reeking. Back came the tattered leaf from her 








album, with my tender verses interlined with a 
ludicrous parody. Who ever had the last word 
in a quarrel with a woman? I gave it up, and 
got drunk. Ina short time my guardian, fear- 
ing that I was getting into bad habits, sent me 
away to college. Ellen went to Washington, 
caught a handsome beau, a captain in the army, 
who married her and took her to a post on the 
Western frontier. I have never seen her since. 
I hear that she is a happy wife and mother— 
may Heaven bless her!—and that her Captain 
is now a Colonel—may he soon become a Gen- 
eral for her sake! She was not my first love, 
by half a dozen at least; nor my last, by a score. 
Yet now as I recall her she was the sweetest of 
them all —so beautiful, so enthusiastic, so art- 
less, so sincere. Ah! could those days but 
come again, and I had the choosing, how gladly 
would I turn my back on the great world, with 
its gilded allurements, and seek the better part— 
a life-long companionship with a loving heart 
like hers! In dreams they say that Reason 
sleeps, while Fancy, ever watchful to escape her 
cruel mistress, slips her fetters, spreads her tri- 
umphant wings, and bears us, unresisting, where 
she lists. 

Lights—voices! I started up in confusion. 
Good Heaven! is this a vision? My early love 
come back? Ellen Manley! A burst of laugh- 
ter was the response my exclamation elicited. 
The Colonel stepped forward. 

*¢ You’ve had a good nap after your walk, Mr. 
Berkeley. This is my daughter Alice, the youn- 
gest-born of our house—our baby, as we still call 
her. She was an infant when you left us.” 

‘¢ Mr. Berkeley,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘I 
fear you missed your dinner to-day. To be sure 
we had but little to tempt you: vegetables are 
so scarce at this season.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Manley,” quoth the Colonel, ‘‘ Ill 
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guarantee that Bob Berkeley never sat down to 
a finer dinner than you had to-day. Such a 
ham, such a turkey, such a pudding!” 

Mrs. Manley modestly confessed that the pud- 
ding was a success, and remarked that she had 
put away a piece of it for me. 

**Cold pudding for supper!” cried the Col- 
onel. 

‘¢ By no means,” replied the lady, with spirit. 
‘*T had it kept warm, and the turkey too. If 
the gentleman has missed his dinner, it will 
probably not be amiss at supper.” 

I must have appeared very silly meanwhile ; 
for instead of taking part in the conversation, I 
only rubbed my eyes and stared at the lovely 
vision. 

The frolicsome curls were tucked up daintily, 
and the riding-habit exchanged for a simple 
gown of black silk. Dimpled smiles played 
amidst the roses in her cheeks as she spoke. 

‘*T think I passed you in the wood this even- 
ing, Sir?” 

** Ellen—” I stammered. 
Miss—Miss—” 

** Alice,” she suggested, with a pretty blush. 

Mrs. Manley spoke up: 

‘¢‘ Mr. Berkeley forgets that his old flame, El- 
len, is a fine motherly woman of thirty-five, with 
a son who expects to go to West Point next year.” 

This was the bucket of water that brought me 
to my senses. We laughed, and went in to sup- 
per. I then related the adventures of the day, 
not forgetting a description of my dinner, which 
caused a deal of merriment. 

** Ah!” said the Colonel, “if you are fond of 
rambling over the country, either on foot or on 
horseback, this young lady will be your compan- 
ion. It is her delight.” 

Mrs. Manley took this opportunity to express 
a hope that her daugiter would lay aside certain 
wild, rustic ways she had acquired, and deport 
herself with a dignity and gravity befitting the 
occasion and company. 

Bless the good lady! does she think I am a 
bugbear to frighten the girls? I'll take good 
care that Miss Alice shall not find my society a 
restraint. 

We are to ride to-morrow morning. 

Good-night, and pleasant dreams! 


*¢Pardon me 





A PIPE OF TOBACCO. 





+ HEN all things were made, none was 

made better than this,” said that stout | 
old seaman, Salvation Yeo, handing a roll of 
brown leaf to the good knight Sir Amyas Leigh, | 
**to be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s 
friend, a hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, 
a wakeful man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s tire, 





Sir; while for stanching of wounds, purging of 
theum, and settling of the stomach, 
there’s no herb like unto it under the 
canopy of heaven.” To the truth of 
which catalogue of good qualities many 
a mariner of the present day would, with- 
out hesitation, make oath. 





” 


Tobacco, this “‘ precious stinke,” as his vin- 
dictive majesty, King James, called it in his 
‘¢ Counterblast,” first became known to Europe- 
ans shortly after the discovery of the American 
Continent. All its present popular uses were 
known to the natives of North and South Amer- 
ica probably ages before Columbus was born, or 
Sir Walter Raleigh smoked his silver pipe as he 
sat to see his friend Essex put to death. When 
the Spaniards landed in Paraguay, in 1503, the 
natives came forth to oppose them, ‘‘ beating 
drums, throwing water, and chewing tobacco and 
spirting the juice from their mouths upon the in- 
vaders—the last a means of offense and defense 
which must have painfully surprised the Span- 
ish, if the Indians had at all acquired the skill 
of aim which is said to have been attained with- 
in this century by some of our Western friends. 
Columbus, on his second voyage, noticed that 
the natives of Tobago reduced their leaf to a 
powder, which ‘they take through a cane half 
a cubit long, one end of which they place in the 
nose, and the other upon the powder, and so 
draw it up, which purges them very much.” 
And Oviedo speaks of smoking to- 
bacco as one of the ‘‘evil customs” 
of the Hispaniolans of that day— 
**very pernicious, and used to pro- 
duce insensibility.” They set fire 
to the dried leaves, placed upon the 
ground, and inhaled the smoke 
through a hollow forked stick, of 
which the forks were placed in the 
nostrils, and the other end held 
over the burning mass. Thus the 
smoke was drawn into the lungs, and it is not 
surprising that, as Oviedo says, “they pres- 
ently became stupefied.” But our old friend, 
Salvation Yeo, as also Mr. Lionel Wafer, sur- 
geon to Dampier, gives another account, accord- 
ing to which the Indians, ‘‘ when they will de- 
liberate upon war or policy, sit round in the hut 
of the chief; where being placed, enter to them 
a small boy with a cigarro of the bigness of a 
rolling-pin, and puff. the smoke thereof into the 
face of each warrior, from the eldest to the youn- 
gest; while they, putting their hands funnel-wise 
round their mouths, draw into the sinuosities of 
the brain that more than Delphic vapor of proph- 
ecy ; which boy presently falls down in a swoon, 
and being dragged out by the heels and laid by 
to sober, enter another to puff at the sacred ci- 
garro, till he is dragged out likewise; and so on 
till the tobacco is finished, and the seed of wis- 
dom has sprouted in every soul into the tree of 
meditation, bearing the flowers of eloquence, and 
in due time the fruit of valiant action.” Even 
pipes were known to the Brazilians; and of the 
Mexicans it is related by the chaplain of Cortéz 
that King Montezuma had his pipe brought to 
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BRAZILIANS SMOKING. 


him, with much ceremony, when he had dined 
and washed his mouth with scented water. One 
of the rhymsters of those days says of Cortéz and 
his troop: 
“They, in the palace of great Montezume, 
Were entertained with this celestial fume.” 

The Indians were so fond of the intoxication 
of smoking, and so constant in their devotion, 
that they even reckoned time by the pipeful, and 
were accustomed to say, ‘‘I was one pipe” (of 
time) “about it.” It is to be supposed that their 
huts were in smell not very savory, and proba- 
bly old Giralamo Benzoni exaggerates but little 





ANCIENT MEXICAN PIPE. 


when he relates: ‘‘I have entered the house of 
an Indian who had taken this herb, and imme- 
diately perceiving the sharp, fetid smell of this 
truly diabolical and stinking smoke, I was obliged 
to go away in haste.” 

Various attempts have been made to prove | 
that the ancients had a knowledge of the tobacco | 
plant, and a tradition of the Greek Church 
even has it that Noah was overcome by 
tobacco, and not wine, on his deliverance 
from the ark; but it is proved conclusive- 
ly that to our own America is the Old 
World indebted for this invaluable weed; 
of which it may not be amiss here to state 
that upward of 2,000,000 tons are now 
grown and consumed annually in the 
world, which, at the low rate of five cents 
per pound, equals in value the entire 
wheat crop of the United States; while, 
though the plant has been known to the 
civilized world. not yet three centuries, the 
duties on its importation into Great Brit- 
ain bring that Government in no less a 
sum than £28,000,000 per annum, France 
deriving even a greater revenue from the 
same source. The city of Vienna alone 
consumes annually no less than 52,000,000 
cigars, and the consumption of Great Brit- 








ain, notwithstanding a tax of seventeen cents 
per pound, amounted in 1851 to over one pound 
per head for the whole population ! 

Raleigh’s tobacco-box is yet preserved in the 
Leeds Museum. It is thirteen inches high, and 
seven across, and will hold a pound of tobacco. 
It has the initials W. R. within the lid. But 





before pipes and tobacco-boxes were invented in 
England cigars were smoked by those few who 
indulged themselves-in the fragrant weed. They 
talked in those days of ‘‘ drinking” tobacco—a 
term which was used for nearly a century, prob- 
ably because smoking took place generally in 
public houses. Aubrey relates that in the early 
days of pipes the gentry had theirs made of sil- 
ver, which material is still used in Japan, while 
the common people ‘‘ made use of a walnut-shell 
and a strawe,” which primitive utensil was hand- 
ed from man to man round the table. At that 
time tobacco was an expensive luxury. It sold 
for its weight in silver; and when the farm- 
ers went to town to lay in their stock for 
smoking, they “culled their newest and 
biggest shillings to lay in the scales against 
the tobacco,” while many of the gentry 
smoked away one-third of their income. 
Not only was it long the fashion to swallow 
the smoke, and then expel it through the nose 
—a pitch of enjoyment now only attained by 
old soldiers and sailors and the Portuguese nation 
generally—but there were various exquisite ways 
of puffing, and the hangers-on of society and 
captains of the Bobadil sort made a profession 
of the art of smoking, and publicly inducted 
country gentlemen into the mysteries of the 
**Cuban ebullition, Euripus, the whiffle,” ete. 
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‘*Tf there be any such gen- 








erous spirit that is truly en- 
amored of these good facul- 
ties, may it please him but 
by a note of his hand to 
specify the place where he 
uses to eat and to lie, and 


the most sweet attendance hi 
with tobacco and pipes of > 
the best sort shall be min- . 
istered.” 


‘*T warrant you make \ 
chimneys of your faces!” jt 
exclaims an irate lady in 
one of Beaumont and = 
Fletcher's plays; and a } : 2 
gentleman observes, sneer- st = 























ingly, “’S’heart! he can 








not put the smoke through 
his nose!” The bucks of 
those days sallied out to court their sweet-hearts 
attended by a pipe and a boy to trim it, and said 
their fine speeches between the whiffs. ‘ 

Like coffee and tea, tobacco was no sooner in- 
troduced than the faculty seized upon it as a val- 
uable addition to their pharmacopeia. Spenser 
speaks of the curative powers of ‘‘ divine tobac- 
co;” Lilly, the Euphuist, writes, 

“*Gather me balme and cooling violets, 
And of our holy herb nicotian,” 

to cure a wounded hand; Henry Butler, in a 
curious little volume, called ‘‘ Dyet’s Dry Din- 
ner,” treats of its great virtues as a digestive 
power : 
* — herbs, flesh, fish, white-meats, spice, sauce, and 


Concoct are by tobacco’s cordiall.” 

‘Tt cureth any griefe, dolour, imposthume, 
or obstruction, proceeding of colde or winde, es- 
pecially in the head or breast. The fume taken 
in a pipe is good against rumes, catarrhs, hoarse- 
ness, ache in the head, stomake, lungs, breast ; 
also in want of meate, drinke, sleepe, or reste.” 

‘¢ What is a more noble medicine, or more 
readie at hand, than tobacco?” asks Edmund 
Gardiner, in his ‘‘ Triall of Tobacco” (1610); 
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SIR WALTER EALEIGH SMOKED THUS. 


EARLY TOBACCO SYMPOSIUM. 


and in a broadside published 1670, entitled 
‘* Nicotiane Encomium, or the Golden Leaf To- 
bacco displayed in its sovereignty and singular 
vertues,” the author chants its praises more 
loudly yet : 
“If the grand bugbear toad, the plague, ye fear, 

Lo! under God your antidote is here. 

Ye hot, ye cold, ye rheumatic, draw nigh; 

In this rich leafe a sovereign dose doth lie. 

We'll cure ye all: physick ye need not want, 

Here "tis, i th’ gummy entralls of a plant.” 


But the herbe sacrée (holy herb), herbe propre 
& tous mauzx (herb fit for all diseases), panacée 
antarctique (southern all-heal), by which and 
sundry other names tobacco was known in its 
early and medicinal days, soon gave way to less 
eulogistic epithets, applied by those who thought 
its influences pernicious. The battle, which be- 
gan nearly two centuries ago, rages still, and 
many “ eminent hands” may be found on either 
side. Spenser declaims about ‘‘ divine tobac- 
co;” but Stowe speaks of ‘‘the weed so much 
abused to God’s dishonor.” One old poetaster 
sings: 
‘*Much victuals serves for gluttony, to fatten men like 
swine, 
But he’s a frugal man indeed that with a leaf can dine, 
And needs no napkins for his hands his fingers’ ends 
to wipe, 
But keeps his kitchen in a box, and roast meat in a 
pipe.” 
To which another replies: 
“In a tobacco shop (resembling Hell, 
Fire, stink, and smoke must be where devils dwell) 
He sits, you can not see his face for vapor, 
Offering to Pluto with a tallow taper.” 
Bishop Earle says, sarcastically : ‘‘ The tobacco- 
seller is the only man who finds good in it, which 
others brag of, but do not; for it is meat, drink, 
and clothes tohim. His shop is the rendezvou: 
of spitting, where men dialogue with their noses, 
and their communication is smoak.” Against 
which one of the wits apostrophized the weed : 
‘“‘Nature’s idea, Physicke’s rare perfection, 
Cold rheumes expeller, and the wit's direction; 
O had the gods known thy immortal smack, 





The heavens ere this time had been colored black.” 
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William Penn strongly disliked tobacco, and 
loudly expressed his annoyance when in com- 
pany where it was used. Stopping at Burling- 
ton once to see some old friends, they chanced 
to be smoking when he was announced, and 
hastily concealed their pipes. Perceiving the 
smoke as he entered the room, and also that 
the pipes had been hid, he said, pleasantly, 
‘* Well, friends, I am glad that you are at last 
ashamed of your old practice.” ‘* Not entire- 
ly,” replied Samuel Jennings, a Quaker wit ; 
‘* but we preferred laying down our pipes to the 
danger of offending a weak brother.” 

Charles II. forbade the members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to ‘‘ wear perriwigs, smoke 
tobacco, and read the sermons they delivered.” 
Peter Campbell, a Derbyshire gentleman, in 
1616, bequeathing his goods to his son Roger, 
willed that if at any time his brothers or sisters 
“fynd him takeing of tobacco,”’ he shall forfeit 
all ‘‘or their full valew.” As poor Roger had 
five brothers and three sisters he must have had 
a hard time with his pipe. Aubrey, writing in 
1680, says: ‘* Within these thirty-five years it 
was considered scandalous for a divine to take 
tobacco ;” but Lilly, the astrologer, speaks of 
William Brendon, vicar of Thornton in 1633, 
as a profound divine, but so given over to tobac- 





co that when he had none he would cut the bell- 
ropes of his church and smoke them. | 

Cromwell believed, with James I., that grow- | 
ing tobacco in England was ‘‘ thereby to misuse | 

















LADY SMOKING.—[FEOM AN OLD PRINT.] 


sent his troopers to trample down the growing 
crops wherever they found them. But the sol- 
diers smoked at the Lord Protector’s magnificent 
funeral, and thus wreaked a poetic vengeance on 
him who had deprived them of a loved pleasure. 
M. de Rochefort, who traveled in England in 
1672, relates that ‘‘it was then the custom, when 
the children went to school, to carry in their 
satchels, with their books, a pipe of tobacco, 
which the mothers took care to fill early in the 
morning, it serving them instead of a breakfast ; 
and that at the accustomed hour every one laid 
aside his book to light his pipe, the master smok- 
ing with them, and teaching them how to hold 


and misemploy the soill of the kingdom,” and | their pipes and draw in the tobacco, thus accus- 


toming them to it from their youths, believ- 











ing it absolutely necessary for a man’s health.” 
To this extreme, at any rate, we have not yet 
come. 

We do not propose to take sides in the to- 
bacco controversy ; but can not refrain from 
the remark that, while the anti-tobacconists 
have been in general violent and often un- 





measured in their denunciations, as indeed 
is shown in our quotations, the smokers have 

















repiied in temperate language, which con- 
trasts them favorably with their opponents. 
‘“* Shun these pipe-pageants; for there seldome come 
Tobacco-factors to Elysium!” 
exclaims an ardent tobacco-hater. And an- 
other : 
“Tobacco's an outlandish weed, 
Doth in the land strange wonders breed; 
It taints the breath, the blood it dries, 
It burns the head, it blinds the eyes; 
It dries the lungs, scourgeth the lights, 
It *numbs the soul, it dulls the sprites; 
It brings a man into a maze, 
And makes him sit for others’ gaze.” 





Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, 




















and a favorite poet of James I., sought to 











gratify that royal tobacco-hater by a poem 
which has the strange title: “‘ Tobacco bat- 
tered, and the pipes shattered (about their ears 
that idely idolize so base and barbarous a 
weed; or, at leaste wise overlove so loath- 
some a vanitie) by a volley of holy shot thun- 
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dered from Mount Helicon;” in which he 





OLD PRINT OF A TOBACCONIST’S INTERIOR. 


thus condemns all smokers to Tophet : 
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“For hell hath smoke 
Impenitent Tobacconists to choake, 
Though never dead; there shall they have their fill. 
In heaven is none, but light and glory still.” 


But brave old George Wither wrote, in the face 
of King James’s ‘‘ Counterblast :” 


“*Why should we so much despise 
So good and wholesome an exercise 
As, early and late, to meditate? 
Thus think, and drink tobacco, 
“The earthen pipe, so lily white, 
Shows that thou art a mortal wight; 
Even such—and gone with a small touch: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 
**And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Think on the worldly vanity 
Of worldly stuff—tis gone with a puff: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco, 
“*And when the pipe is foul within, 
Think how the soul's defiled with sin— 
To purge with fire it doth require: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco, 
“Lastly, the ashes left behind 
May daily shew, to move the mind, 
That to ashes and dust return we must: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco.” 


But the smoker’s enemies did not content 
themselves with vituperation. Ingenious and 
arithmetical minds entered into elaborate calcu- 
lations of the waste of money by tobacco; thus 
one Lawrence Spooner reckoned that the tobacco 
used by a thousand families cost per annum no 
less than $4500. This, he says, ‘‘if improved 
thriftily, in twenty years would amount to more 
than 3600,000” to divide among the smokers and 
their heirs. We remember to have seen some 
years ago an equally elaborate and interesting 
computation of the yearly waste accruing from 
the wearing of useless buttons on the backs of 
gentlemen’s coats. 

Persecutions followed. First came 

“A gentleman called King James, 

In quilted doublet and great trunk breeches, 

Who held in abhorrence tobacco and witches.” 
He imposed the first tax on tobacco; in Russia 
smoking was punished by amputation of the 
nose; in the Swiss Canton of Berne the offense 





TOBACOONIST’S LABEL OF 1730. 





ranked next to adul- 
tery, and even so late 
as the middle of the 
last century a spe- 
cial court tried delin- 
quent puffers ; Amu- 
rath IV. of Turkey, 
and the great Gehan- 
Geer joined in the 
crusade; and final- 
ly, Innocent XII., 
in 1690, solemnly 
excommunicated all 
who should take snuff 
or tobacco in church. 
Meantime, conscious 
of their innocence 
and their rights, the 
smokers placidly kept 
their pipesalight, and 
at intervals came 
forth with some such = sxurF-TaKeR oF 1720. 
piece of quaint mo- 
rality as this, supposed to be from the pen of Dr. 
Henry Aldrich : 
** Sweet smoking pipe; bright glowing stove, 
Companion still of my retreat, 
Thou dost my gloomy thoughts remove, 
And purge my brain with gentle heat. 





‘*Tobacco, charmer of my mind, 
When, like the meteor’s transient gleam, 
Thy substance gone to air, I find, 
I think, alas, my life’s the same! 
** What else but lighted dust am I? 
Thou show'st me what my fate will be; 
And when thy sinking ashes die, 
I learn that I must end like thee.” 


Dean Aldrich was a great smoker, and it is re- 
lated of him that a student of Oxford, knowing 
his devotion tobaccoward, once made a bet that 
however early or at whatever time the Doctor 
was visited in his sanctum, he would be found 
smoking. The bet was taken, the visit made 
at a very unseasonable hour, and its cause frank- 
ly announced. ‘Your friend has lost,” said 


| the Dean, good-naturedly ; ‘‘ I am not smoking 
| —only filling my pipe.” 


But many great names are cited 
on the side of tobacco. Pope and 
Swift took snuff; Addison, Con- 
greve, Prior, Steele, smoked, and 
were none the worse. Hobbes of 
Malmesbury kept his pipe alight to 
the age of ninety-two; Doctor Parr 
smoked immoderately—often twenty 
pipes in the course of an evening— 
but remained a smoker till the ripe 
age of seventy-eight ; Sir Isaac New- 
ton was a desperate lover of his pipe, 
and lost his sweet-heart through ab- 
sently using her finger as a tobacco 
stopper; and Frederick the Great 
was a royal lover of the weed, in 
which taste, by-the-way, Mr. Car- 
lyle, his latest and ablest biograph- 
er, emulates him! Of literary men 
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FRENCH SNUFF-bOX FOR THE TABLE. 


some have refrained. Goethe, Heine, and Bal- 


Another and more ingenious conceit was thus 
unfolded : 
“To three-fourths of a cross, add a circle complete; 
Let two semicircles a perpendicular meet; 
Next add a triangle that stands on two feet; 
Then two semicircles, and a circle complete.” 
To elucidate which it requires that the name 
of the herb be written down in Roman capitals. 
A man named Farr had a tobacco-shop on 
Fish-Hill, London, and attracted custom from 
his older rival opposite by this tempting sign : 
“THE BEST ToBacco BY Farr.” 
The sailors who patronized that region, and 
were then, as now, a credulous folk, went over 
in a body; but were reclaimed by a new sign 
over the old shop: 
** Far Berrer TOBACOO THAN THE BEST TOBACCO BY FARR.” 





zac abominated smoke ; their subtle spirits could 
not bear its gross influences. Dumas, who 
does almost every thing else, if we may believe 
his own accounts, does not use tobacco. On 
the other side, however, are found Sir Walter 
Scott, at one time an immoderate smoker, and 
always a lover of his cigar; Campbell, Moore, 
Byron; and of living celebrities, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, and Bulwer, have all chanted the 
praises of the Indian weed. Lamb loved his 
pipe, and was not par- 
ticular as to the quality 
of his tobacco. Puffing 
once the coarsest weed 
from a long clay pipe in 
company with Doctor 
Parr, who used only the 
finest, the Doctor asked 
in astonishment how he 
acquired this ‘* prodig- 
ious power?” *“‘ By toil- 
ing after it,” replied 
Elia, ‘* as some men toil 
after virtue.” The filthy 
habit of chewing tobacco 
numbers fewer great men 
among its devotees, and 
we shall mention only 
—as an early chewer— 
General Monk, in whose 
time it was customary for 
gentlemen who chewed to 
earry about with them a small silver hand-spit- 
toon, used as shown in our illustration —taken 
from a contemporary print. 

The early tobacco-sellers set off their wares 
with many quaint conceits and riddles, which, 
doubtless, amused the tranquil mind of their cus- 
tomers. On one side of the wrapper of a tobacco 
parcel was printed : 





AN EARLY CHEWEBR. 


“What though I have a nauseous breath, 
Yet many a one will me commend; 
I am beloved after death, 
And serviceable unto my friend.” 


Which inscrutable riddle is duly explained on 
the reverse side: 


“This is tobacco, after being cut and dry'd, being dead, 
becometh serviceable.” 


In 1748 a Spanish vessel was captured and 
brought into New-York. Part of her cargo con- 


| sisted of fine paper copies of recent Papal bulls, 


and this paper was bought by au enterprising 
| Yankee, who, not having the fear of the Pope 
before his eyes, printed on the backs ‘‘ Choice 
| Pennsylvania tobacco,” and used the bulls as 
| wrappers, advertising his willingness to sell “ at 
a much cheaper rate than they can be purchased 
of the French and Spanish priests, and yet will 
be warranted to be of the same advantage to the 
possessors.” 

And here is an old American tobacconist’s 
conundrum : 

**O and P ran a race; Q backed O, know- 
ing that P would win. Why was this like go- 
ing into a shop and asking for shag, and get- 
ting short-cut? Answer: Because it was wrong 
to back O.” 

But the prettiest conceit for a smoker's pipe 
is the following, which will please even non- 
smokers : 

“Tube, I love thee as my life; 
By thee I mean to chuse a wife. 
Tube, thy color let me find, 
In her skin, and in her mind. 
Let her have a shape as fine; 
Let her breath be sweet as thine: 
Let her, when her lips I kiss, 
Burn like thee, to give me bliss. 
Let her in some smoke or other 
All my failings kindly smother. 
Oftea when my thoughts are low, 
Send them where they ought to go. 
When to study I incline, 
Let her aid be snch as thine; 
Such as thine her charming pow'r 
In the vacant social hour. 
Let her live to give delight, 
Ever warm and ever bright : 
Let her deeds, whene’er she dies, 
Mount as incense to the skies.” 

The coloring of meerschaums, which is the 
present ‘‘ amiable weakness” of Young America, 
is an old story among the Turks and the Ger- 
mans, who devoted time, patience, and tobacco 
to this noble object quite a century ago. We 
have inherited the *‘ coloring mania” from our 
English cousins, among whom this valuable tal- 
ent has been developed to an extraordinary de- 
gree. It is related that a young English Guards 
officer determined not long since to obtain, by a 
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device worthy the grave importance of the sub- 
ject, the very ideal of a colored meerschaum. 
To do this he knew that the pipe, once lighted, 
must never be permitted to go out. Accord- 
ingly he arranged that it should be passed from 
mouth to mouth of the entire regiment, he agree- 
ing to pay the tobacco bill. After seven months 
of arduous smoking and patient waiting, the 
fortunate fellow received a pipe the splendor and 
perfection of whose colors exceeded even his most 
sanguine hopes. With it a bill for tobacco used, 
to the modest tune of nine hundred and seventy- 
five dollars! 





BURNS'S SNUFF-BOX. 


But if such pipes are costly, the old snuff- 
boxes of the days when to be a gentleman was 
to take snuff elegantly were yet more precious. 





BOX, FLOM SHAKSPEARE'S MULBERRY. 


Pope and Swift, Bolingbroke, Congreve, Addi- 
son, and many other great men, were addicted 
to snuff. Gibbon was a confirmed snuff-taker. 
Frederick the Great loved 
snuff so entirely that he car- 
ried it in his vest pockets, 
made very large for the pur- 
pose, and in moments of ex- 
citement threw it up his 
nose by small handfuls. In 
Spain and Italy snuffs were 
medicated, and even infused 
with a subtle poison, so that 
by the offer of a friendly 
pinch a man sometimes sent 
his enemy out of the world. 
But the most complete and 
luxurious _ pharaphernalia 
for snuff-takers is undoubt- 
edly the Scotch ‘* sneesh- 
ing mull,” with its little 
hammer to hit the side of 
the mull should the snuff 
adhere; bodkin, to pierce 
and separate it should it 
stick together by damp; rake, to collect it into 
the little shovel; and hare’s foot to brush loose 
particles from the nose! 

It remains to be said that no less than forty 
different species of tobacco are described by bot- 
anists, of all of which the leaves are now smoked, 
chewed, or snuffed in different parts of the world, 
smokers consuming by far the greater part. 





SCOTCH MULL. 





MRS. ANTHON’S CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


N R. PETER ANTHON was a rich New York 

merchant—one of the old-fashioned kind. 
Not a parvenu, for he remembered his own great- 
grandfather, and was himself born in the house 
in Bleecker Street which that respected old gen- 
tleman built. Not a speculator either, but a 
sober, rigid, well-read, well-bred man, who in- 
creased his large patrimony by steady attention 
to business, and never invested in railway shares. 
At an age of discretion Mr. Peter Anthon mar- 
ried Miss Jane Suydam, a lady equally respect- 
able, rich, well-bred, and rigid with himself; 
and in course of time Mrs. Anthon enlivened 
the mansion in Tenth Street by introducing to 
its quiet and orderly splendors a very small boy, 
who was christened Peter, after his papa, and 
was fully expected to do honor to his parentage. 

Mrs. Anthon was a quiet, reserved woman 
naturally, and the straitest style of education 
had only added new force to the bent of her na- 
ture. She had no younger sisters. She knew 
nothing of children; and though all that was 
tender and feminine in her repressed heart awoke 
at little Peter’s advent, she did not know how to 
express it in any sweet, motherly ways, but al- 
ways talked to her child in the most correct En- 
glish, and sighed over its total depravity as that 
Presbyterian trait developed, day by day, to Mrs. 
Anthon’s orthodox horror. 

For Peter was even a baby like other babies. 
He paid no regard at all to the fact that he was 
an Anthon. He was not in the least respecta- 
ble or proper. He kicked, and cried, and laugh- 
ed, and made faces just when and where he 
pleased, always doing the wrong thing at the 
wrong time. He would laugh and play peep 
with Hannah, the old family nurse, till she de- 
clared he was a perfect angel; and one minute 
after would just as strenuously rub his eyes, 
wrinkle up his nose, kick and scream at the 
Rev. Doctor Sopus, till that upright man retreat- 
ed in disgust from the attempt at cultivating his 
acquaintance. 

Peter was 2 very pretty baby, and his mother 
was extremely fond of him; but it was not to be 
denied that he preferred old Hannah to his mam- 
ma—that, like most babies, and perhaps a few 
undignified grown people, he liked better to be 
kissed, and fondled, and rubbed, and cooed over, 
than to be laid straight out on two knees, or 
stuck bolt upright on a rectangular arm and ad- 
dressed grammatically. For, say what you will, 
my dear brother, babies do like baby-talk, and 
know its professors with a ‘‘ knowledge that is 
love,” as Mr. Kingsley says. Just let you and 
I go down on our knees together before that 
cherub in white cambric on the sofa there. You 
enter into conversation with it as you speak to 
any body else, and I assail it with those honeyed 
elisions, and tenderest nonsenses, shorn of labi- 
als and denuded of harsh consonants, made flu- 
ent and gracious with the indescribable loving 
sounds that Sir Thomas Browne meant when 
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he asked leave to “coin the word cordiloquy.” 
Don’t you see who those dreamy eyes turn to- 
ward and seek for? Is it you those blessed lit- 
tle arms reach after? Is it you the soft pink 
lips begin to answer with inarticulate tones and 
the pucker of a coming smile? Ah no! you 
know better! I have conquered you with the 
most irresistible logic—with the baby’s own in- 
duction from fairly-stated premises: bless its 
heart! 

So it naturally came about that Hannah had 
more to do with baby than Mrs. Anthon herself; 
and as she possessed fully the true feminine joy 
in being tyrannized over, and knew the art of 
spoiling children by heart, Master Peter, by his 
third year, had Hannah completely under his 
thumb, and regarded his mother with the same 
calm admiration he felt for the sideboard. Pe- 
ter was beginning to be troublesome, to tell the 
truth. Mrs. Anthon had set hours for his re- 
ception; but he would secrete scraps of bread 
and butter under his embroidered frock, and pro- 
duce them on mamma’s satin lap, or daub his 
fingers on her camel’s hair shawl, or play horse 


learn the ominous column beginning “‘ b a, ba, 
ker, ker—baker” by keeping him on short al- 
lowance of kisses and molasses candy. For Pe- 
ter had a warm and true heart in his rebellious 
little bosom, and actually, like the dreadful En- 
glish child recorded in Miss Bronté’s life, ‘‘ loved 
the governess !” 

But the governess loved somebody else more, 
and one day took leave of her pupil, in a storm 
of hugs and tears and kicks, to marry a clerk in 
a dry-goods shop; at which bereavement Mr. 
Anthon looked more grim than ever, and forth- 
with provided a tutor for the seven-year mani- 
kin. 

If there is any thing particularly funny in the 
‘solemn and necessary institution” of teaching, 
it is to see a young man undertake the instruc- 
tion of a small boy, except in a Sunday spasm 
of benevolence, or as the temporary didactic 
amusement of a rainy day. There seems to be 
a sort of natural antipathy between the two ages 
of the same sex; and the same man who holds 
in abject submission and awful worship a dozen 
of the wildest girls will be utterly routed by one 





| 
with a big velvet chair, and bang it up against naughty boy. Mr. Gaius Hogeboom, however, 
the sideboard, till glass and plate trembled at the by dint of great natural obstinacy, poverty, and 
shock, while his lawful governess sat quaking on | the diversion of studying theology between his 
the sofa, all unable to redress her grievances | lessons, managed to hold on and keep his place 
short of using physical force, of which she disap- | for nearly three years, by the end of which time 
proved; and uttering inadequate remonstrances | Peter knew some arithmetic, less geography, a 
and remarks, unheard in the noise of Peter’s | little Latin, and could write intelligibly—all but 
cavalry charge, and fully convinced that ‘‘some | the spelling. He had also developed a great ca- 





one had blundered” in supposing character to be 
hereditary; for did not that uproarious, aston- 
ishing, inexplicable child spring from the high- 
est old respectability? And what was he? Scene 


and reflection generally ended by ringing vehe- | 


mently for Hannah, and a grand display of di- 
plomacy on her appearance, to delude Peter back 
to his calm obscurity of the third story. 

Mr. Anthon was a man of business, and left 
home every day before his son’s late toilet was 
accomplished, returning to dinner at night, when 
that infant was served up with the dessert, kept 
in order by small doses of almonds and raisins, 
and hustled off to bed when the cloth was finally 
withdrawn, leaving behind him the impression 
that he was as well-behaved a child as his fa- 
ther’s son ought to be, and carrying away a pri- 
vate terror of that father’s cool gray eye and 
straight-set features that was no way akin to 
love. 

Bat out of this terror, which she adroitly dis- 
covered, Hannah made her most successful en- 
gine of government. If Peter the second was 
naughty, his father was to be told at once; and 
as he never was told, the boy’s natural acuteness 
discerned that Hannah herself was afraid of his 
father, and from that fact he drew the necessary 
inference that his father was to be feared, and 
he behaved himself accordingly. 

So Peter grew to be ten years old; for a while 
under the nominal teaching of a governess—a 
pretty, weak, soft-hearted little creature, over 
whom her infant charge domineered most per- 
* sistently, and who could only persuade him to 





pacity for slyness, could do more mischief right 
under his tutor’s nose than any other boy of his 
size, and was fast smothering his frank, warm 
heart under the thick selfishness that almost in- 
evitably gathers about the only son of rich and 
over-careful parents. So Mr. Hogeboom came 
to the sober conclusion that Peter needed some 
more efficient training than he could give, par- 
ticularly as his own course of study was fulfill- 
ed, and he now expected to be ordained. He 
strenuously recommended Mr. Anthon to send 
Peter to school, or else procure for him a com- 
panion at home, in order not merely to stimu- 
late his mind by rivalry, but for the moral effect 
of another to consider and to be considered be- 
|sides himself. By what Mrs. Anthon, in her 
| profane religiosity, called a special providence, 
just at this time Mr. Anthon’s only sister died, 
| and left a son one year younger than Peter; as 
if Providence chastised and bereaved people for 
the convenience of somebody else, even though 
| that somebody might be Mrs. Peter Anthon! 
| Mrs. Rivers was the widow of a poor clergy- 
man, whom she married for the very unwise rea- 
son that she loved him, though her hand was so- 
licited at the time by two other youths—rich, re- 
spectable, and of ‘‘ old families.” 

Nobody ever knew that Mrs. Rivers pined aft- 
er these advantages; probably, with the weak 
minds some women have (may their shadows 
never be less!), she thought her good and hand- 
some husband something more precious than 
dollars and position; at any rate, she broke her 
heart when he died, and died herself six months 
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afterward, leaving, as a legacy to her brother, a | 
letter that might have drawn tears from a mill-| 
stone, provided that commodity had ears or eyes | 
—a letter that did make Mr. Peter Anthon blow 
his nose twice in the penetralia of the counting- 
room, and receive its accompanying bequest, the 
aforesaid child, as warmly as his nature or his 
habit permitted. 

Harry Rivers was a frank, honest, fine-tem- | 
pered boy, who despised lying and duplicity from | 
the mere force of a nature that offered no tempt- 
ation to those sins. His faults were all the 
faults of a character essentially noble, and just 
those that a life under his uncle’s eye was calcu- 
lated to repress. He was soon installed in the 
house, and treated, in all physical aids and ap- 
pliances, as well as Peter. Mrs. Anthon liked 
him because he gave no trouble; Hannah, be-| 
cause he was “ Miss Susan’s boy;” and Peter 
liked him more heartily than either, because he 
couldn’t help it—for he was naturally gener- 
ous and affectionate, only till now he had never 
had any object but Hannah to expend either of 
these traits upon, and the habit of tyrannizing 
over her had become stronger than nature. 
There was no rivalry, no jealousy between these 
boys—not even when they were sent to a great, 
noisy boys’ school together. They had small 
quarrels, little internecine wars of aggravation ; 
sometimes got extremely tired of each other; 
but twenty-four hours always composed their 
differences, and they were friends again after a 
good night’s sleep. 

In school, of course, Peter had no end of 
trouble. The boys found out his social ignor- 
ane? long before the master became aware of his 
deficient education, and they christened him at 
once as ‘‘ Peter the Second”—a style that sent 
him home full of wrath and covered with bruises, 
achieved in the effort to punish his tormentors. 

So Peter and Harry grew to be sixteen—Har- 
ry fulfilling the promise of his youth ; Peter still 
as wild, as willful, and as warm-hearted as he 
was at three, but infinitely less afraid of punish- 
ment, and a great deal fonder of his mother, who 
had softened with time, and sent out every poor 
groping tendril of her shut-up heart toward the 
fresh young life of her son. At this time Peter 
was sent to college, and Harry taken into his 
uncle’s counting-room. Unlucky separation for 
Peter, whose defender as well as friend Harry 
had been through all their school-days ; persuad- 
ing him into right and beguiling him away from 
wrong with every good influence, conscious or 
unconscious, of which he was capable. And 
much Peter needed such a friend. His gener- 
ous impulses had no regulation of reason; his 
quick passions never had been repressed by prin- 
ciple or discipline ; his earnest and ardent heart 
never stopped to look at sequences or calculate 
results; he knew neither the worth nor the want 
of money, for his father’s school allowance to 
him had been most liberal. And with all these 
traits he was thrown into college with a herd of 
boys, few better and most far worse than he, 





with no restraint of home, and little of author- 


ity. Just as well might he have been cast head- 
long into a raging sea, and left to strike out for 
life! 

Natural consequences ensued. He grew care- 
less, lazy, dissipated; he fell into a bad set of 
companions ; he became ‘fast ;” bills poured in 
upon his astonished father, followed by letters 
from the college authorities, to say the least, 
rather uncomplimentary to Peter; and many a 
time Harry had to stand between his uncle’s 
rage and his son, recalling to him how kind and 
earnest and fatally impulsive was the boy’s na- 
ture; how long-patience must at length recall 
him to his better self and his best friends; how 
a knowledge of his actions would grieve his 
aunt; and how his own credit would suffer by 
refusing to pay his son’s debts; till, at length, 
Peter put an end to intercession and forbearance 
by appearing suddenly at home, formally ex- 
pelled from college; ard though cut to the 
quick by a catastrophe so little expected, and 
burning with a sense of deserved humiliation, 
outwardly defiant, careless, and bold. 

Mr. Peter Anthon, Senior, was enraged—not 
by any means to the point of noise or bluster— 
no human emotion could drive him to that. He 
was steel at white heat, rigid, concentred, in- 
tense, and scorching. Mrs. Anthon was scared 
and grieved to the heart; she would not look at 
Peter before his father, but grasp his hand when 
they met in the halls, or in the rare moments 
they were left together, and say, in piteous tones 
of appeal and remonstrance, ‘‘ Oh, Peter!”— 
sole reproach her trembling lips could frame, or 
her heart compel itself to utter, but far more po- 
tent with Peter than all his father’s bitter words 
or poignant accusations. WVainly did Harry Riv- 
ers try to reconcile father and son. Neither one 
would take the first step toward it. 

‘<Tt’s no use, Harry,” said Peter, one night, 
going to his cousin’s room after an evening spent | 
with his father. ‘‘I can’t stand such a rowing 
over again. The governor says he’ll cut me off 
with sixpence, and leave it all to you. I hope 
he will. You deserve it, and I don’t. I don’t 
want his money; but, confound it! I should 
like to think the old man was flesh and blood, 
and cared a curse whether I was alive or dead, 
before I leave him for good.” 

*¢ You're all out there, Peter,” answered Har- 
ry. ‘If the old gentleman didn’t care about 
you, do you think he’d make all this fuss? Not 
he. It’s his way of showing he does care for 
you; and as for leaving his property to me, he 
won't do any such thing. He is too true an An- 
thon for that. - It was only a threat.” 

“Well, he won’t threaten long,” interposed 
Peter, in a gloomy tone. 

‘Don’t go to doing any thing absurd, Pete,” 
said Harry, earnestly. ‘‘ Just have patience to 
lie by till the storm’s blown over, and then come 
quietly down to the counting-room, and do what 
he wants of you. Aunt Jane will break her 
heart over you if you don’t.” 

‘*H’m!” growled Peter, “I guess not; she 
daren’t speak to me before father now! . Well, 
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Harry, you're all right, anyway. You're a 
clever fellow, Hal. Shake hands—won’t you? 
Good-night !” 

In the morning Peter Anthon, Junior, was 
missing. A hasty letter informed his father 
that he had joined the volunteers for the Mex- 


per and his own indolence, and took his pleasures 
after a certain fresh and characteristic fashion, 
careless of laughter or sneers; for Harry kept a 
good horse, and every day drove or rode him; 
but instead of taking with him some pretty girl 
or stylish dandy, he carried off his uncle’s old 








ican war; and from that hour Mr. Anthon 
spoke his son’s name no more for years ; and his 
wife, having wept herself half blind, relapsed, 
after a while, into her old repression and for- 
mality, and wore steadily the same cool and quiet 
aspect that nobody but her child had ever dis- 
turbed or dispelled. 

When the lists of killed and wounded came 





dusty, rusty book-keeper, or a pale, overworked 
clerk, or a couple of children belonging to some 
poor widow, who could as easily have compassed 
the Koh-i-noor as the refreshment of a drive for 
her white-faced, timid little girls. Just such 
sort of persons were his companions in the fre- 
quent sails that were his summer recreations, 
greatly to the wonder of his higher-life compan- 


home after the battle of Chapultepec, Peter An-| ions, and to the delight of many who laid up 
thon, private, was reported missing. Harry | against him as a virtue that which was simply a 
Rivers wrote to the colonel of his regiment for | pleasure. For Mr. Rivers held in small esteem 
further particulars, and learned that a party of | the young ladies who made the staple of such 
skirmishing Mexicans had sprung upon a few gay society as he frequented now and then; and 
men detailed for the purpose of fetching water | still less was he fond of companionship with most 
to the wounded after the battle, killed six, and | of the young men; and he had a heart full of 
made three prisoners, none of whom had been | humanity—rarest virtue in these days, when doc- 
heard of or seen since, and one of the three was | trines, and theories, and speculations outpreach 
Peter. Harry laid a copy of his letter and the | the most living fact of God’s great Gospel—the 
colonel’s answer on his uncle’s desk, and knew fact Christ came to illustrate and impress—the 
by his aunt’s face and eyes at breakfast the next | very pass-word of heaven: ‘For all ye are 
morning that she had seen them. But no words | brethren.” So between one thing and another 
passed about the matter; and as year after year | it was, after all, his pleasure that prompted 
rolled away, and Peter never returned, he was | Harry Rivers to do these things, just as much as 
given up for dead, mourned for in proper black- | it was his pleasure that carried him to the Opera, 
ness, and every body knew that Mr. Anthon had | to the Philharmonic, and to every decent concert 


adopted Harry Rivers for his son, in place of 
‘*that poor, dissipated creature who went to 
Mexico,” as the New York world said. 

It was no such great blessing, after all, to 
Harry Rivers to be so adopted ; for it bound his 
fresh, gay, sparkling nature to the form and rou- 
tine of two dull and formal people, and incarcer- 
ated him, as it were, in a jail of propriety, where 
another and a weaker nature would have been 
altogether crushed and devitalized. But Harry 
was not to be crushed by any thing less than a 
real evil; nor did he fly for relief to such pur- 
suits as many youths would have sought for that 
end. He disliked wine and spirits too much to 
know them as temptations; cards were stupid 
to him; the vulgar rivalry of a race-course dis- 
gusted him with horses simply as racers. In 
short, his nature and his training both kept him 
out of sin, till the time came for religious prin- 
ciple to become an ally all-potent to both train- 
ing and nature. So there was no danger that 
even the stupidness of his life should drive him 
into being ‘* fast.” 

Really Harry Rivers was a very good young 
man. Not one of the inexpressible noddies who 
usually pass muster under that synonym, merely 
too stupid to be any thing—a negative of all evil 
because a negative of every thing—not one of 
these! No priggish manners asserted his supe- 


riority to the most trifling boy or girl of his rank | 





that promised music—promise too often unper- 
formed to any ear cognizant of music! 

Besides, Harry was well aware that he was 
the only thing his aunt cared for now. She had 
relapsed into her old impassibility after Peter’s 
death; but if ever any ray of affection visited 
her dull blue eye, or any tenderness tempered 
her cold voice, it was always Harry Rivers who 
so moved her; partly because she associated 
him more than any one else with her lost boy, 
and partly because it was next to impossible for 
even an Anthon to live in the house with Harry 
and not love him. Mr. Anthon, too, felt a kind- 
lier warmth for him than for any thing but bank 
stock, and began to trust him and lean upon 
him in his business, in a way that both pleased 
and touched Harry's generous, loving nature— 
a nature trust and kindness never were wasted 
on, but one that suspicion and cruelty might 
have driven to any extent—to any excess. 

One thing only in their nephew's conduct trou- 
bled either uncle or aunt: he had grown to be 
twenty-six, and never fallen in love or married! 
Vainly did Mr. Anthon suggest one young lady 
after another, of the best family, the most un- 
doubted accomplishments, the securest fortune. 
Harry laughingly set aside all their claims on 
any score, and declared he was meant for an old 
bachelor. One was too pretty ever to think her 
husband handsome; another too rich to let him 








in society; no obtrusive preachments of trite| keep his independence; another too musical 
moralities bored and disgusted his friends at all | for a quiet man; and another too expansively 
times and places. He was simply a healthy, | flounced—laughing reasons all, playing harm- 
honest, high-spirited young fellow, who found | less about the fact that none of them moved him 
hard work enough to do in fighting his own tem-! a hair’s-breadth; none of them stirred his heart 
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or entranced his eye; not a girl of the set could | 
wake up any thrill in his dreaming soul, or flut- | 
ter his pulse with a grain’s vibration, and he | 
could not fall in love, even to Peter Anthon and | 
Co.’s order! 

But Harry’s day came at length. On a jour- 
ney of business he contracted a Southern fever 
that nearly brought him beyond the reach of love 
or matrimony—or rather the latter; and on his 
recovery he was sent peremptorily to the sea-side 
and quiet. 

Watertown was a straggling little village on 
the Connecticut shore, full of white houses with 
green blinds; marigolds, fennel, and hollyhocks 
in the garden; and south doors always open in 
summer, provided there was any southern ex- 
posure whereon to locate such a door. A few 
scattered houses dotted the beach, and in one of 
these Mr. Rivers took board and lodging for the | 
month of June. Of course, in his visits to the 
village post-office he made acquaintance with the 
doctor, the minister, and the lawyer of Water- 
town, and was, after a time, invited to drink tea 
solemnly with each of these dignitaries, ending 
with the minister—the Reverend Gideon Ten- 
nant—on which latter occasion Mr. Rivers found 
his fate. 

And found it in the prettiest shape! for Nelly 
Tennant was one of those New England types 
most like the wild blossoms of her country, deli- 
cate, sweet, earnest, yet withal so firm in vital- 
ity that neither time nor trouble do more than 
bend them for a season. The first sunbeam calls 
them up from the sod with undimmed eye and 
fresh perfume. Very pretty indeed was Miss 
Nelly ; a delicate skin, pale except with emotion 
or exercise ; the tiniest rosy mouth ; a nose prop- 
er enough, and not Grecian ; two dark eyes that 
were sad, sweet, bright, naughty, and lovely by 
turns ; plenty of soft dark hair; a pair of useful 
hands; ditto feet; and a tolerable little figure, 
rather too aerial for beauty, being, as the village 
dress-maker said, ‘‘ dreadful lean” — JZ should 
have said, ‘*‘ slight.” 

But if Nelly Tennant had possessed green 
eyes and gray hair she would still have been at- 
tractive. Green and gray may laugh at tint, 
and shape, and regularity when they are strong 
in the alliance of such an earnest, tender, true 
nature as Nelly Tennant’s, and take to them- 
selves neither shame nor credit when a bright 
mind and a sunny temperament «bet the nature 
aforesaid. : 

Every body in the parish loved Nelly, though 
she was the minister’s daughter. All the chil-| 
dren ran to meet her; all the dogs wagged their | 
tails for a pat of her soft little hand; all the cid | 
women told her every thing about the last fit of 
** rheumatiz,” or that ‘‘ drefful coughin’ spell of 
his’n ;” all the old men grinned at her benign- 
ly, and pronounced her “ reai pretty-behaved ;” | 
while young men and maidens came to Nelly 
Tennant with all their plans and all their trou- 
bles, from the planning of a picnic to the ar- 
ranging of a knotty love affair, sure of quick 
sympathy and timely aid. And every body loved 








Nelly because she loved every body first. Her 
heart was certainly suffering from enlargement, 
for not even a sick cat missed its due pity or 
careful tendance if Nelly knew its need; while 
the few poor and the more frequent sick in Wa- 
tertown blessed her daily, if not for real help, 
yet for her bright smile and cheerful words, al- 
ways ready for sick or poor. At home she was 
gay, natural, charming, just like a fresh daily 
rose that puts out its blossom till the winter 
frosts smite it, and comes first in the spring-time 
to bring news of summer. 

Of course Harry Rivers liked ‘‘ Miss Helen” 
very well on first acquaintance ; better the sec- 
ond time; far more on a picnic they both went 
to—institution most trying to female vanity and 
self-conceit, where Nelly never showed a bit of 


| either trait, but gave every body else the best 


places, dressed all the pretty girls’ hair with gar- 
lands, whose grace and adaptation made the 
wearers twice fair; introduced Mr. Rivers to all 
the homely girls, and talked to them herself; 
and at length—climax of virtue, as I sorrowful- 
ly confess !—washed up all the dishes and re- 
packed them herself, giving the right owners 
their own, and then sat down to enjoy herself as 
merrily as if she were there only for that end. 

It’s all very well, young ladies, for you to 
dress, and dance, and be elegantly benevolent, 
or literary, or accomplished within an inch of 
your lives, and then go home to snap at your fa- 
ther, and sniff at your dear old mother, harass 
the Inckless servants who do not suit you, and 
oppress the poor seamstress, whom you cheat 
out of her dues between overwork and under- 
pay. But, let me tell you, the real life you live 
sets its mark on you in the eyes of any man or 
woman worth knowing; and all your finery, and 
education, and charity can never cover that fatal 
seal. Nature will out, as well as murder; in all 
places the traitor whispers and winks. If you 
want to be loved, make yourselves lovely. Nei- 
ther time nor chance shall touch you then, and 
circumstance itself—fatalest of fates—shall only 
prove you fairer in its test, and attract to you 
more and more deeply whatever is lovely and 
loving about you. 

For that was Nelly Tennant’s spell; and it 
worked well indeed, since before June dazzled 
into July Mr. Rivers thought the day lost that 
he missed sight of Miss Tennant; and when he 
went to say good-by, in the middie of that sum- 
mer-time, he looked so miserable, and Nelly felt 
so sorry for him, that after he went away her 
sympathizing little soul overflowed in a great 
quantity of tears, which made pretty rainbows, 
no doubt, among themselves at the smile that 
every now and then shone through them when 
she remembered how he said to her, at the 
gate, 

‘*T shall come back again, Miss Nelly. May 
a” 

The hardest part of the affuir to Harry was 
to tell his uncle of it. Not because he doubted 
his consent, or cared very much whether he had 
it or not; but because it is always hard to drag 
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one’s sentiment into the light and offer it for ex- 
amination like a piece of goods. 

However, the thing was to be done, and know- 
ing that, Harry did it; for he was not a man to 
shrink from any thing that he decided necessary, 
and in this case he was agreeably disappointed 
by Mr. Anthon’s reception of his confidence. 
It is true the old gentleman would have been 
better pleased had Harry married a fortune, but 
he had proved so untractable heretofore on the 
head of heiresses that his uncle was advised by 
the recollection that it was an act of grace in 
the youth to marry at all, though it was only a 
woman. 

One battle only followed. Mr. and Mrs, An- 
thon insisted that Harry should bring his wife 
‘* home,” as they phrased it, to their house; and 
at this he rebelled long and strenuously, but in 
vain. At last he was forced to admit their right 
to ask some concessions from him; and in due 
season, after a quiet wedding at Watertown, 
Mrs. Harry Rivers was installed in the pleasant- 
est room of Mr. Anthon’s house, and the world 
went on much as usual, though perhaps that 
household fancied its old grooves were oiled and 
its orbit easier to circle. Certainly it was to 
them ; for Nelly Tennant was like a song-spar- 
row in an owl’s nest there. The quiet, chilly, 
dreadfully neat house was quiet and chilly no 
more. Nelly loved sunshine and heat like a 
blessom, and the south windows of her room let 
in streams of sunshine on to the gay carpet and 
pretty furniture, to Mrs. Anthon’s great con- 
sternation; only as Harry had furnished it, she 
could not interfere further than meekly to ask, 

** Aren’t you afraid the sun will fade your car- 
pet, dear?” 

**Oh no, aunty! 
me, isn’t it?” 

And Mrs. Anthon was forced to feel as well 
as say, ‘* Yes.” 

Then Nelly had a voice sweet, clear, and 
round, always running over in some gay or ten- 
der song. Up and down stairs, through the hall 
and parlors, in her own room, every where, you 
tracked her by the little ripples of music that 
made one think of the good little girl in ‘‘ Dia- 
monds and Toads,” who spoke jewels. Mr. An- 
thon himself, grave and grim, was melted into a 
stately and serene politeness by Nelly’s perfectly 
natural sweetness and gayety. The only fault 
either uncle or aunt found with her was an in- 
veterate propensity she had to visit poor people. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Anthon were very good 
people, after a highly respectable fashion; they 
subscribed to several societies indorsed by the 
Reverend Dr. Sopus, whose church they attend- 
ed. They always put silver into the poor-box, 
and never gave any to street-beggars. They had 
2 vague idea that poverty and sin were twin-sis- 
ters, and good to one might nourish the other, 
unless strict care was taken to define the ‘‘vir- 
tuous poor.” But the idea that the inhabitants 
of Cow Bay and the Five Points were really the 
same flesh and blood and spirit with Anthons, 
Suydams, Astors, and Livingstones, was an idea 


Better fade that than fade 


they never entertained for a moment, and would 
have rejected with disgust as a radical, socialist- 
ic theory, calculated to destroy the whole social 
system, and bring Red Republicanism into vogue 
directly. 

Nay, had one brought before them, as a case 
of to-day, the child of the carpenter, born in a 
manger, not the celestial calm of Mary's spotless 
brow, not the far-seeking melancholy of her Son’s 
divine eyes, or the grave dignity of Joseph’s as- 
pect, framed in the blue Syrian skies and the low 
brown outline of the hills of Bethlehem, could 
have moved one thought of hittmanity in those 
frigid souls. The choiring heavens and the 
adoring Magi, with all their gold and frankin- 
cense, would scarce have indorsed for this busi- 
ness man’s notice the lofty claims of a homeless 
mechanic—of a man despised, rejected, and poor! 

They believed in-the Bible after Dr. Sopus’s 
teachings, as a book indeed divine, but dealing 
with historic sinners and publicans of a legend- 
ary nature; people isolated for examples, types 
of a class confined to Bible times and theories. 
The Magdalen of Palestine, breaking her box of 
ointment with the lavish waste of a gratitude that 
is too rich for any expression, was by no means 
an unmentionable woman; but the Magdalen of 
to-day, flaunting in silken sin, tawdry and im- 
penitent, was another and a despicable creature, 
not to be named by the pure; beyond hope, be- 
low charity! The thief on the cross, raised to 
God’s paradise, consoled them with hope of a late 
repentance should death appall at the last, and 





furnished a text for consolation and edification 
| to Dr. Sopus when his richest pew-holder, Her- 
| man Van Slyp, died and gave no sign, except 
| asking to have the Bible put under his head by 
| way of easing his position; but the thief in the 
Tombs was only a scoundrel to be sequestered 
for the good of other people, as incapable of par- 
|adise as of piety—a practical illustration of the 
doctrine of reprobation. And the idea of Nelly 
| Rivers, their dear, pretty, delicate Nelly, betak- 
ing herself to holes and corners only fit for poor 
| people in order to help and comfort them! 
| This was a shock not easily endured by the An- 
|thons. Why couldn’t she let other people do it ? 
There were plenty of persons of a lower class 
whose business it was to see to such things: city 
authorities, police, nuns, old maids, city mission- 
aries. Why should Mrs. Rivers soil her fingers 
by contact with such pollution ? 

But argument and displeasure were vain with 
Nelly. Harry did not attempt to interfere with 
these pursuits of hers further than to see that a 
| servant always accompanied her into the haunts 

of sin and misery she threaded day after day, 
preaching the Gospel in her sweet smile and kind 
words, as the Gospel should be preached to the 
poor—a living and loving “‘ good news” to man, 
through men, from God! And as long as Harry 
approved Nelly held on her way. Many a rag- 
ged child clung to her skirt with such smiles 
|as only wretched children know—the very sun- 
| burst of gratitude and worship. Many a poor 
| woman welcomed her as the only bright thing 
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life had left for her—the only door of hope; and 
more than one, fallen beyond woman’s touch or 
man’s pity, died with her head on Nelly Rivers’s 
shoulder, learning Christ’s pity from Christ’s 
child: forgiven of God, and forgiven of women 
by one woman whose viaticum and extreme 
unction were but the touch of pure lips to the 
death-damp brow, and the words of her Master 
breathed into the dying ear, ‘‘Go, and sin no 
more !” 

Strange enough it continued to be to Mrs. 
Anthon that Nelly should take pleasure in these 
things rather than in gayety, dress, and amuse- 
ment. She did not recollect her ‘‘ pastoral” 
training, nor did she see in her heart the ever- 
fresh and renewing love for Jesus that made His 
words her dear and sacred commission, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me”—words that lin- 
gered on her lips always, and sounded in her 
thought whenever she fed, or clothed, or com- 
forted another, or laid her hands upon the dying 
head of one out of those myriads He left for us 
to serve, so serving Him. 

Something of a separation these different tastes 
made between Nelly and her aunt; nothing more 
than a chilly atmosphere clinging to Mrs. An- 
thon, and a delicate shade of disapproval that 
clouded her face whenever Mrs. Rivers referred 
to her work in any way. So Nelly learned to be 
silent before her aunt; and Mrs. Anthon chose 
to forget what she could not prevent, and con- 
tent herself with her usual donations to societies 
—the only proper and respectable means of char- 
ity! 

Nearly two years had stolen away since Harry 
Rivers’s marriage, and it drew near to winter, 
finding Nelly in a state of excitement rather un- 
usual for the little lady; but she meant this year 
to carry a great point, and was wonderfully in 
earnest about it. For the year before Nelly’s 
soul had been shocked by the stupidest Christ- 
mas that ever she could remember. Her father, 
unlike New England clergymen generally, had 
always made this festival a celebration in his 
house ; and Nelly’s earliest remembrance was of 
her biggest stocking crowded full with delight- 
fully suggestive bumps and lumps, tied to the 
bed-post in company with Tom’s, and affording 
such food for the imagination in the gray dawn, 
as she conscientiously lay in bed, making all the 
noise she could without speaking, since it was 
forbidden to wake her little brother before due 
season. Then came later recollections of Tom’s 
school and college days, when the pretty German 
tree stood in stead of the two stockings, and neigh- 
bors came in to gather its gay fruit and stare at 
its tinted tapers; when Tom brought home his 
chum from college, and Nelly had her dearest 
friend from next door; when there were vast ex- 
changes of worsted-work, needle-work, and su- 
gar-plums; bitter sarcasms in the shape of cigars 
that always burned but never were lighted, and 
false mustaches manufactured from the spaniel’s 
curls; when Tom retorted on these cutting gifts 
with a present of a spelling-book (for Nelly nev- 





er did spell quite right), and crushed the dearest 
friend into silence by the irony of a rattle-box! 
Oh! how different those funny, merry, uproari- 
ous days, that left them all tired with laughter 
and sleepy from mere “‘ eye-exercise”—how alto- 
gether differert from that first Christmas-din- 
ner at Mr. Anthon’s! Stately, formal, proper ; 
where the very turkey looked as if it had re- 
signed itself to the spit in decent fortitude, and 
the cranberry-jelly never dared to quiver in its 
exquisite moulding, or the ice-cream to swerve 
from its uprightness for one slippery moment ; 
where Mrs. Anthon appeared in black velvet and 
a Honiton cap, and Mr. Anthon in severe broad- 
cloth of incredible fineness ; where Harry insist- 
ed on his wife’s being uncomfortable in a blue 
brocade, her hair screwed up to the last degree 
of smoothness and fixture by ‘‘ the” hair-dresser, 
and her warm soft hands gloved in immaculate 
kid—simply because it was Christmas! and Paul 
Herring, an ancient bachelor of sixty, Mr. An- 
thon’s partner, was there to dinner, wherefore the 
junior partner’s wife must do honor to the firm. 
Never would Nelly endure such another Christ- 
mas! never again would she undergo that dread- 
ful formal presentation of gifts, however costly 
they might be, that came on with the dessert like 
a polite insult ! 

No; her soul was set on a merry Christmas 
in the very face and eyes of the Anthons, and 
already, in November, the preparations began. 
Peyser’s and Doubet’s were ransacked for mate- 
rial and devices; comical German toys hunted 
up from out-of-the-way shops; tapers and a tree 
engaged; and in the delightful hurry of such a 
work Nelly almost forgot some of her poor peo- 
ple. Not quite! The greatest difficulty in her 
way was to find some gift for her aunt that should 
be apt or odd enough to awake her, if only for a 
moment, from her habitual chilly apathy; and 
how to do this put Nelly at her wit’s end. 

About a week before Christmas she went eut 
one bitter, snowy day to carry some warm cloth- 
ing to a sick woman, down in one cf the lower 
streets of the city, and, as usual, took Cesar with 
her to carry the bundle. Arrived at the house, 
she went up its long, dingy stairway, and paus- 
ing for breath a moment at the end of the third 
flight, heard voices in Mrs. Tucker’s room, or 
rather a voice, that made her suppose her errand 
had been forestalled by some other lady, so gen- 
tle and refined were the tones. Her tap at the 
door was answered by the invalid’s own nasal 
**Come in!” and entering, she found no visitor, 
but a young woman seated by Mrs. Tucker, evi- 
dently a foreigner, and holding in her arms a 
sleeping child. Mrs. Rivers was extremely struck 
with the woman’s face. It was fresh with youth, 
but of that grave, serious beanty that we dream 
of as the Spanish type—a pure oval outline; 
deep-cut features; eyes dark and full of expres- 
sion, now just shining with unfallen tears; and 
a profusion of black and glossy hair, coiled at 
the back of a noble head, set on her round, full 
throat with a certain haughty grace, that ill- 
matched her dress of printed cotton, and the 
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coarse soft shawl in which she had wrapped her 
baby. 

As Nelly approached Mrs. Tucker the stran- 
ger left her seat, and, so softly as not to wake her 
child, disappeared into an adjoining room. So 
after listening to a twenty-minute account of the 
last fit of rheumatism and the bad dreams of her 
patient, Mrs. Rivers had full chance to inquire 
who the young woman was whom she had found 
there, and learned she was a Mexican by birth, 
who had married an American, and coming home 
with him the vessel had been wrecked off Cape 
Fear, crew and passengers rescued by a Havana 
steamer, on board which her husband had been 
seized with a violent fever, and was carried from 
the ship to the hospital, where he had lain raving 
for five days. One of the hospital surgeons pro- 
cured a lodging for the wife and child in a room 
next to Mrs. Tucker’s, miserable enough in as- 
pect, but clean and capable of warmth, and cheap 
enough to recommend itself to the finances of its 
inhabitant, who had only rescued from the wreck 
a heavy gold rosary and a small diamond ring, 
both of which happened to be on her person at 
the time, and the sale of which furnished all the 
pittance she had to look to for support till her 
husband should recover, if indeed he lived. 

After hearing the story Nelly at once resolved 
to visit the poor young wife, and see what could 
be done for her. So tapping at the door, she 
introduced herself, and was received as one lady 
might receive another, the Mexican speaking 
English fluently, with only a charming foreign 
accent, that was rather a fascination than a fault. 
Mrs. Rivers was slightly at a loss how to offer 
her services, so much like one of her own station 
appeared in the manner and aspect of the young 
woman; but happily for both the baby awoke, 
and stretching its arms toward its mother with 
a rosy smile, at once captivated Nelly, and gave 
her something to speak of cordially and natural- 
ly. No wonder; for the baby was a beautiful 
creature: every dimpled limb shaped like those 
of a statue; fair hair curling about a grand head 
in those soft rings that are the secret pride of 
mothers and nurses; great dark eyes full of in- | 
nocent gravity ; and a mouth nobody could help | | 





But by the time Nelly had found out all this, 
as well as her protége’s capacity for embroider- 
ing—the only reliance she had for her support— 
it was late enough to bring the visit to an end; 
and after another earnest kissing, little Pedro’s 
arms were unclasped from Nelly’s neck, and Ce- 
sar roused from his meditations outside the door, 
where he had been wondering for some time if 
his young mistress meant to stay till dark! 

As for Mrs. Rivers, she pursued her way 
homeward in a most charming state of mind. 
Here, now, was a real adventure! Most poor 
people on her list were dirty, stupid, and un- 
grateful; and though neither of these small fail- 
ings stood in the way of her patient charity, still 
it was refreshing to find a woman, like the poor 
people in books, beautiful and refined, and deli- 
cately distressed, not degraded, by want. s if 
a@ man weeding a wide field, in the midst of net- 
tles, pig-weed, and cockle, should find a China 
rose full of bloom ! 

Of course there was a great deal of embroidery 
needed directly in Nelly’s own wardrobe, and 
the next day she loaded Cxsar with another 
large bundle, and went again to see Mrs. An- 
tonio. What passed on this visit it would be 
rather premature to declare just now. Suffice 
it to say that about dusk, just as Mr. Harry Riv- 
ers had pulled off his boots and seated himself 
before the fire in his own room, waiting for din- 
ner and his wife, the latter institution rushed 
into the apartment in her walking dress, fran- 
tically embraced her astounded husband, there- 
by smashing into utter confusion such a love of 
a French hat, and then executed a waltz about 
the room that nothing but the friendly cireum- 
ference of her hoops put an end to, since, after 
leveling three chairs, they at last caught on a 
small table, and put a sudden period to her rev- 
olutions. Harry by this time had risen to his 
feet, and having run his fingers through his hair 
to no purpose, now stood with both hands in his 
pockets, staring at his wife. 

‘* What on earth ails you, Nelly?” said he, 
| when the hoop limitation brought her literally 
| to a stand. 

‘* Oh, Harry !” was the breathless answer with 








kissing, least of all little Mrs. Rivers, who got | which Madame pulled from her muff a little dirty, 
down on her knees at once to the baby, kissed | worn Testament, and opening it at the fly-leaf, 
and coaxed and adored it, till its mother’s cheek | thrust it in her husband’s face, for want of breath 
glowed with pleasure ; and the boy’s mouth dim- | to say more. Certainly some spell assailed both 
pled into smiles, and its fair arms went out to- | | these young people—some magic of the season— 
ward Nelly with an appeal that brought the tears | | for Harry Rivers turned white and then red, 
to her eyes—it seemed as if the little creature | | caught his pretty little wife up in his arms, set 
asked for help! her carefully down in a big chair, and asked her 
There was no reserve after this between Nelly | twenty questions in a string; after which his 
and the baby’s mamma. She found out that | | boots speedily replaced the slippers, Cesar was 
they were not yet destitute, but were in a fair | | sent for a carriage, Mrs. Anthon heard they were 
way to need both aid and counsel, for but little | | going out to dinner, and the pair disappeared till 
money remained to ‘ Mrs. Antonio,” as Mrs. | somewhere about ten o'clock, when they came 
Tucker Americanized the stranger's title; and | back in a more composed state of mind, said 
it was hardly possible that her husband would | | | they had been dining with some friends at the 
be able to work for months, and improbable | Brevoort House, and made no farther revela- 
enough that she, a perfect stranger in the city, | tions of any kind. 
could have found any thing to do for herself but | The few days between that and Christmas 
for the timely appearance of Mrs. Rivers. | Eve passed rapidly enough to most people, but 
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Mrs. Nelly thought no days had ever dragged so | Only a few shy tears and a great many explana- 
slow a course. At length it came, much at the| tions; but in half an hour after Mrs. Anthon 
usual time; and all day Nelly glowed, and dim- | had the baby in her lap, and Peter’s wife beside 
pled, and laughed, and sung, and said, ‘‘ Oh | her, in the parlor up stairs; while Mr. Anthon 
dear !” at least fifty times, till Mrs. Anthon real- | and Harry were gone off to the hospital, and 
ly thought her growing a little hysterical, and | Nelly was down stairs economically putting out 
regretted having ever given her cold consent to | the Christmas tapers, and laughing to herself to 
this business of a Christmas-tree. think how nobody had noticed any thing at all 
But it was too late now. At eight o’clock the | after the first glimpse of Master Peter. 
dining-room door opened and the sparkling, glit-| | Peter Anthon had been captured by the Mex- 
tering, gay-fruited boughs of fir compelled ap- | icans first, and then by Jvanita, and was coming 
probation from both Uncle and Aunt Anthon; | home, after the dear old fashion of the Prodigal, 
but Nelly could not wait to hear them admire. | when fever smote him on shipboard. The rest 


She laid her hand on her aunt’s. of the story we have told; for, dear reader, you 
**Come, aunty, come! I want you to get/| are brilliant enough to guess that Nelly found 
your present quick !” his name in the Testament just in time to 


Mr. Anthon followed, both roused and amused | achieve her little plan. And Nelly had her 
by the spectacle and a certain keen excitement own reward, for nobody ever said a word against 
that thrilled in Nelly’s tone. Under the tree | her going to see the poor ever again, and Christ- 
stood the conventional cradle, but not this time | mas was always kept in her own fashion; though 
of sugar or trinketry. No! a veritable child’s| years after, when not only grandchildren, but 
cradle, from which Mrs. Rivers lifted the delicate | grandnieces and nephews rifled the gracious 
vail, and there lay a beautiful child, sleeping | boughs, and played all sorts of tricks off with 
tranquilly in the softest folds of cambric and | impunity in that very house, that had somehow 
embroidery. Mrs. Anthon looked thunder-| changed its aspect as utterly : as its old rulers had 
struck. Nelly bestowed upon her one energet-| changed theirs, old Mrs. Anthon would now and 
ic hug, and cried out, between tears and laugh-| then put her hand on her steady, handsome son’s 


ter, shoulder, and say, 
**Oh! Aunt Anthon, that’s Peter the Third! ‘*'Phey’re very sweet children, Peter !—Nel- 
—that’s your own boy’s baby!” ly’s and yours, too—but there isn’t one of them 





Really there wasn’t any scene to describe! | to compare with my Christmas Present!” 





THE POET’S SECRET. 


HE poet’s secret I must know, 
If that will calm my restless mind. 
I hail the seasons as they go, 
I woo the sunshine, brave the wind. 


I sean the lily and the rose, 
I nod to every nodding tree, 

I follow every stream that flows, 
And wait beside the rolling sea. 


I question melancholy eyes, 
I touch the lips of women fair ; 
Their lips and eyes may make me wise, 
But what I seek for is not there. 


In vain I watch the day and night, 

In vain the world through space may roll; 
I never see the mystic light, 

Which fills the poet’s happy soul. 


To hear through life a rhythm flow, 
And into song its meaning turn— 

The poet’s secret I must know :— 
By pain and patience shall I learn? 
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THE ATOMS OF CHLADNI. 


USTAV MOHLER, the once celebrated 
inventor and mathematician, died last year 
(1858) in a private lunatic asylum. His wife, 
more accomplished than her husband, even in 
his best days, has also departed. The peace of 
God and the love of all went with her. To dis- 
close the causes of Mohler’s alienation from her, 
and of the insanity which overtook him soon 
after, will offend no man’s pride, no woman’s 
vanity. I wish, as a friend of Madam Mohler, 
to justify her. None who enjoyed her splendid 
hospitality or the delights of her conversation 
will be displeased with me for the attempt. 

My first interview with Mohler was precon- 
certed by my friend P , the savant. This was 
in the winter of 1854. We three met by ap- 
pointment in a public library. My friend had 
been deceived by the serene enthusiasm of the 
inventor, and believed that he could communi- 
cate some valuable secrets. We sat at a round 
table in an alcove of the library inspecting plans 
and diagrams. For an hour the inventor ex- 
plained, calculated; plunged into abysses of 
constructive dynamics ; his voice sounded drear- | 
ily, under the Gothic hollows of the room. The 
old folios of alchemy and philosophy, twin chil- 
dren of ignorance, that cumbered three sides of 
the alcove where we sat listening to this mad-| 
man, seemed at last to nod and shake, in sym- | 
pathy with his wild, interminably worded di- 
gressions. It was like the clown fighting with 
the hoop; intellect struggling in a vicious circle, 
maddened with its own exertion. 

The enthusiast seemed to be between thirty and 
forty years of age; well formed, well dressed ; 
a gentleman in manners. His voice and address 
were mild and insinuating, but the feeling he 
inspired most was compassion. His inventions 
were for the most part mere lunacies, violating 
every mechanical law. The instinct of com- 
mon sense, a suspicion that he might be wrong, 
made him appear timid in his statements. He | 
deferred to P——’s superior knowledge; asked | 
him to point out the errors; smiled sadly when | 
P— intimated, with some asperity, his con- | 
tempt for the whole matter. 

I would willingly have talked to Mohler about | 
himself, but his personal reserve repelled sym- | 
pathy. He begged P to look farther into | 
the invention (a new motive power); said that | 
something might have escaped him in the calcu- | 
lations ; but that, ‘‘as all these things were im- | 
parted to him by spiritual communication, he | 
dared not abandon the research.” 

‘* Spirits,” replied P——, with one of his cut- 
ting scientific laughs, ‘‘ will not enable you to | 
circumvent God; and it is He, the Maker of 
the universe, who condemns your invention. It | 
would wreck the universe.” 

Mohler replied, meekly, that ‘‘he should be | 
grieved to think that his spirit-friends had de- | 
ceived him.” He then drew me aside, and with 
a gleaming look askance at P——, who remained 
yawning and fretting over the table, ‘‘ He,” said | 























Mohler, ‘‘ is a materialist; but in you I have 
confidence.” He then alluded to another in- 
vention of his own, which, he said, had been 
perfected by evil spirits, and had ruined him. 

The eyes of the lunatic dilated, and a visible 
tremor shook his frame, as he described the 
machine. ‘It was a means,” he said, “ to dis- 
cover falsehood and treachery.” The spirit of 
Chladni communicated that to him—Chladni, 
the Frenchman who discovered the dancing of 
the atoms. ‘‘It is the same,” he said, ‘‘in the 
atoms of the brain ; they vibrate in geometrical 
forms, which the soul reads.” 

P. » Who had been watching us, alarmed 
at the maniacal excitement of Mohler, inter- 
rupted our conversation and hurried me away. 
Though the froth of madness had gathered upon 
his lips, the unfortunate inventor had still power 
enough over himself to show, in leave-taking, 
the urbanity of a gentleman. 

As P. and I left the library together, I 
expressed a wish to learn something of the pre- 
vious life of Gustav Mohler. P. said I 
was over-curious in such matters; for his part, 
the history of a madman was, of all, least enter- 
taining, and useful only to those intelligent but 
unhappy persons who have charge of asylums. 
Of Gustav Mohler he neither knew nor desired 
to know any thing farther, and regretted the 
hour wasted in his company; which had de- 
layed an important analysis of earths in which 
he was about to engage that day, in company 
with Professor M. ‘I suppose,” he added, with 
a half sneer, ‘‘ you are seeking characters for a 
novel, and you fancy the history of this creature 
might furnish you a high-seasoned dish of the 
horrible.” 

And so we parted, in no very good humor 
with each other—I to my meditations, he to his 
earths. 

Several months had passed, after this interview, 
before my accomplished and practical friend, the 
savant, saw fit to honor me with a visit. One 
cold, rainy night in November of the succeeding 
year I heard his firm, quick step in the hall. 
There was a knock, and the door of my room 
opened intrusively. 

The savant stood in the door-way, his sharp 
nose peering under a glazed hat, and his form 
made shapeless by an ungainly water-proof cloak 
against the wind and rain of the night. 

‘* Ah!” said he, ‘‘you are a fixture, I fear, 
by the fireside. But if you have courage to face 
this storm, I have a pleasure to propose.” 

“Come in; lay off your storm armor, and 
we will talk about your pleasure.” 

He complied in the hasty, discontented man- 
ner peculiar to him, threw his wet hat and cloak 
over a table covered with books and papers, and 
drew a chair. 

‘* You will go with me,” he said, authorita- 
tively, ‘‘ to Charles Montague’s this evening.” 

‘* Forty-second Street—through a northeast- 
erly storm! Be wise—I have ordered whisky 
and hot water, with lemons.” I rang the bell. 











Professor P—— had a weakness for punch, 
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especially when I made it. He acquiesced, with 
a sigh. 

‘¢ We can go late,” said he. ‘‘ There is to be 
a meeting of rare people. At least two ento- 
mologists, an antiquarian, and a collector of 
curiosities from Germany, who has a tourmalin 
which I must steal or buy; it is yellow, or 
rather gold-colored. Then there will be a wo- 
man there—a Mrs. Bertaldy, American ; a won- 
der of science, whom you must see.” 

“* p_—, you area fool. Scientific women are 
more odious to me than womanish men. The 
learning of a woman is only a desperate substi- 
tute for some lost attraction.” 

*¢ Very true, perhaps; I will think about that : 
but Mrs. Bertaldy is a beautiful, not to say a 
fascinating woman; only thirty years of age— 
rich, independent, and a delightful conversation- 
—> 

* Hum! a widow?” 

* Yes, at least I am so informed.” 

“A friend of the Montagues ?” 

‘*They vouch for her.” 

** And an American, you say?” 

** Yes, with a foreign name—assumed, I sup- 
pose, to avoid some unpleasant recollections ; 
scientific women, you know, have these things 
happen to them. Husband dead, and no chil- 
dren. Charles Montague swears that it is so; 
his wife protests it is so; and, of course, it must 
be so.” 

“ Another glass, andI am with you. We will 
visit the Montagues, and talk with Mrs. Bertal- 
dy; but if you oblige me to listen to any of 
your alchemists or virtuosi, I promise to insult 
them.” 

My first ten minutes’ conversation with Mrs. 
Bertaldy was a disappointment. She was of 
the quiet school of manners, low-voiced, and 
without gesture or animation. Her features 
were regular, well formed, rather dark, with just 
the merest trace of sadness. 

The difference between mediocrity in a wo- 
man and the mean of perfection is not instantly 
visible, unless to very fine observers. Mrs. Ber- 
taldy made no impression at the first view, but 
I found myself returning often to speak with her. 
Her talk was neither apophthegm, argument, 
nor commentary; it was a kind of sympathetic 
music. She bore her part in the concert of good 
words in a subdued and tasteful manner, put- 
ting in a note of great power and sweetness here 
and there, when there was a rest or silence. 

P— was dissatisfied. Mrs. Bertaldy took 
no part in the noisy and tedious discussions of 
the savans. On our way home he pronounced 
her ‘‘a humbug—a false reputation.” I, on the 
contrary, resolved to cultivate the acquaintance. 
It was agreeable. P. sees no points but the 
salient, in men or things; he is merely a nat- 
uralist. 

My new acquaintance was domiciled with the 
Montagues, and I soon became an expected 
visitor and friend of their guest. Not, I beg to 





have it understood, in the manner of a lover, or | 
wife hunter, but simply of one secking agreeable ! 





society. The fastidious Montague and his good 
lady were impenetrable about the ‘‘ antecedents” 
of Mrs. Bertaldy; but they treated her with a 
confidence and respect which satisfied me that 
her previous history was known to them, and 
that their sentiments toward her were grounded 
in esteem. They seemed to be afraid of losing 
a word of hers, when she was conversing. Her 
knowledge was various and positive, but she 
spoke of things and persons as if each were a 
feeling more than an object. I was not long in 
discovering that a part of the charm of Mrs. 
Bertaldy’s society lay in the graceful and kind 
attention with which she listened. She en- 
couraged one to talk, and shaped and turned 
conversation with an easy power. 

One morning in April, while we were enjoy- 
ing the first warm air of spring, and the odor of 
flowers, in Montague’s magnificent conservatory 
—the windows open to the south, and the caged 
birds cheering and whistling to each other amidst 
the orange-trees—I was describing a garden in 
the South; my language was apt and sponta- 
neous. The lady listened with her delightful 
manner of pleased attention. 

She was certainly a beautiful woman! 

Her eyes dwelt upon mine, when, by I know 
not what association, the vision of the spirit- 
haunted enthusiast rose before me, and I was si- 
lent. 

Mrs. Bertaldy became pale, and gazing on my 
face with an expression of terror, she exclaimed, 

** You were thinking of him. How strange!” 

*< Yes,” I said; ‘‘ but do you know of whom 
I am thinking?” 

** He is no longer living,” she replied ; ‘‘ and 
we may now speak of him without wrong.” 

** Of Mohler, the enthusiast ?” 

** The same.” 

** How came you to know it was he I thought 
of ?” 

** You need not be surprised. We have been 
much together, and though you have not named 
Mohler—he was my husband—you have made 
remarks and allusions which convinced me that 
you at least knew him, if not his history.” 

“ True, I have spoken of his inventions, and 
often wished they were real and possible.” 

‘¢ And your allusions have made me shudder. 
Mohler was mad. You will think me mad, I 
am afraid, if I assure you that some of his in- 
ventions, the most wonderful of all, were per- 
fected and applied before his reason left him.” 

‘* You were, then, the wife of this man?” I 
said, with a feeling of compassion. 

‘¢Yes. Our parents were foreign, though 
Gustav and I were born and educated in Amer- 
ica.” 

‘¢ Will you tell me something of this mar- 
riage ?” said I, touched with deep interest. 

She sighed, but after a moment’s meditation 
spoke with her usual manner. 

‘¢ We were united by our parents. Mohler 
was in his twenty-first year; I but seventeen. 
We had no children; were rich, educated, lux- 
urious. Mohler addicted himself to inventions, 
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I to society. He faded into a recluse; I be- 
came a woman of the world. Our home was 
divided against itself. We occupied a double 
house in D——- Street. One half was reserved 
by Mohler for himself and his mechanics; the 
other half by me for my friends and visitors, 
whom he seldom saw. Within five years after 
our marriage I was left to my own guidance. 
Our parents died. Fearing the wasteful ex- 
penditure of Mohler on his strange inventions, 
they willed their property exclusively to me. 
Their fears for him were well-founded. On the 
anniversary of the seventh year of our marriage, 
at midnight, after a musical entertainment—l | 
was then passionately fond of music—Mohler | 
entered my chamber, which he had not visited | 
for a year. He closed the door, locked it quiet- 
ly, drew a chair to the bedside, facing me, and 
seated himself. 

‘** Maria Bertaldy,’ he said, after a silence | 
which I took pains not to break, ‘we are no | 
longer man and wife.’ 





| have forgiven the cruel accusation. 


** “How much?’ 


** He named a large sum. I rose, and going 


| to the escritoir, wrote an order for the amount. 
| He followed me. 


The tears were streaming 
from his eyes. Kneeling at my feet, he seized 
my hands and covered them with kisses. 

‘*]T had formerly entertained an affectionate 
regard for Gustav. We were at one time play- 
mates, friends. Regret made me look kindly 
upon him. 

‘** He caught eagerly at the indication. 

‘¢*T will not rise, Maria,’ he said, ‘ until you 
So much 
goodness and generosity can not proceed from a 
faithless or dishonored wife.’ 

** *You judge truly, my husband.’ 

‘* He rose from his knees, still holding my 
hands in both of his. 

** «You have saved me,’ he said, ‘ by your lib- 
erality. Grant me still another favor: let the 
reconciliation be perfect.’ 

‘**¢ Any thing for a better life; but only on 


‘*T made no reply. My heart did not go out, | one condition can you and I live happily, as at 


as formerly, to meet him. 
‘* ¢ My name is not yours,’ he added. 
*©*No? And why, Gustav?’ 


first.’ 
** ¢ And that is—?’ 
‘“**That you change your occupation—give 


** «My lawyer is about to furnish me with ev- | up these wild researches—spere your body and 


idence which will make our continued union im- | 
possible.’ 

** ¢ Your lawyer!’ I exclaimed, starting up, in- 
voluntarily. ‘ My friend, Raymond Bonsall ?’ 

*** Your friend, Maria! Has he deceived 
me? Forgive me if I have wronged you. My 
soul is dark sometimes.’ 

‘¢ There was a manner so wretched and plead- 
ing with what he said, I could not forbear pity. 


His dress was soiled; his hair hung in elf locks; | 


his eyes were bloodshot with glowering over fur- 
nace-fires. The poisonous fume of the crucible 
had driven the healthy tinge from his face, and 
given it the hue of parchment. 

‘¢¢Tt is many a long year,’ said I, ‘ since you 
have looked at me with kindness.’ 

‘**T have deserved,’ he answered, ‘to lose 
your affection ; but you should have taken bet- 
ter care of my honor and your own.’ 


‘*¢The guardianship of both seems to have | 


been transferred to your lawyer.’ 

‘* *T may believe, then, that you are indiffer- 
ent in regard to that ?’ 

“¢You may believe what you will. I have 
been long enough my own guardian to look to 
no one for advice or protection.’ 

** ¢You are rich.’ 

“That is a consolation, truly. I am thus 
not without means of defense—more fortunate 
than most women.’ 

** ¢ And I have nothing but that of which you 
have been willing to deprive me.’ 

‘¢¢ Your accusations—more especially as you 
are the last person who is entitled to make them 
—I repel with contempt. For your loss of for- 


tune, miserably expended in futilities, I am | 


deeply grieved. If you are in need of money 
for your personal expenses, take freely of mine.’ 
‘¢ *T am in debt.’ 





| vention of incalculable value. 


| 
| 
} 





your soul, and live as other men do, in sim- 
plicity.’ 

‘* « But,’ said he, stammering, ‘I have an in- 
To give it up 
| now would be to lose the labor of years.’ 

** ¢ And this other favor is—?’ 

‘¢¢T must have means to continue my work.’ 

*¢ ¢T will not furnish you with the means of 
self-destruction.’ 

“<¢Limit me. Your income is large; you 
| will hardly miss what I require.’ 
|  ** * For how long?’ 
| **¢QOne year. I shall then have perfected 
| what will immortalize and enrich me. Pity 

me, Maria! We have nochildren. You have 

| your pleasures and pursuits; I, only this; and 
this you deny me!’ he exclaimed, with a slight 
bitterness, so artfully mingled with affection and 
repentance, my heart gave way. I consented. 

‘*¢ Gustav was not without personal beauty or 
manliness of character. He now studied again 
; to please my tastes. We resumed our former 

relations. Though his days were devoted to la- 
bor, his evenings were given to me and my 
guests. His cheerfulness seemed to have re- 
|turned. I was so happy in the change, I allow- 
ed him to draw from me large sums. My for- 
tune was still ample; and I looked forward to 

the happy ending of the appointed year. 

*¢ You are doubtless surprised that I could so 
easily forgive his accusations. Satisfied that 
| Raymond Bonsall, the lawyer, who had perse- 
cuted me, before the reconciliation, with unso- 
licited attentions, was the originator and cause 
of Mohler’s suspicions, I had dismissed the sub- 
ject from my thoughts. Indeed, my happiness 
expelled revengeful passions, even against Bon- 
|sall himself. As the friend of Gustav, I received 
i him with courtesy, and he continued an accepted 
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member of the refined and elegant society with 
which it was our good fortune to be surrounded. 

‘* With surprising address Bonsall changed 
his plan. As before he had been secretly atten- 
tive, now he was openly and constantly devoted, 
but shunned me when alone. 

*¢ Bonsall’s influence over Mohler became, at 
last, absolute and inscrutable. It did not satis- 
fy me to hear them repeat, often and openly, that 
they were partners in the invention; that Bon- 
sall had purchased an interest; and that they 
consulted together daily on its progress. Anxi- 
ety led me to observe them. Daily, at a certain 
hour in the afternoon, Bonsall entered the house 
and passed into the lower work-shop. There he 
would remain a while, and then retire. In the 
evening he appeared often in the drawing-room, 
and never failed to make himself agreeable to 
our friends. 

‘*¢ The instinct of a woman, correct in appre- 
ciating character and motives, fails always in 
sounding the complicated and strategic depth of 
masculine perfidy. I soon knew that Bonsall 
had become my enemy, and that his ultimate 
purpose was to avenge my repulses and defeat 
my reconciliation with Mohler; but the singu- 
larity and constancy of his behavior—attentive 
in public, and reserved and cautious when alone 
with me—together with the pains he used to cre- 
ate for himself relations more and more inti- 
mate with my husband, puzzled and confused 
me. 
“Could it be,’ thought I, ‘that his public 
attentions, so embarrassing and yet so blame- 
less; his watchfulness of my desires, when oth- 
ers could see them as well as he, are to impress 
a belief that his private relations are too inti- 
mate ?” 

‘*The suspicion gave me excessive uneasi- 
ness. I gradually broke the matter to Mohler ; 
but he assured me I was mistaken; that Bon- 
sall suffered remorse for the injury he had in- 
flicted upon both of us; that our reconciliation 
alone consoled him; that Bonsall was his ad- 
viser in the invention, which already, at the 
eighth month of the stipulated period, had near- 
ly reached perfection. His tenderness quieted 
my fears, and I too easily believed him. 

**Soon after he proposed certain changes in 
the architecture and furniture of my apartments. 
His reasons seemed to me satisfactory and kind. 
I vacated the rooms for a month, leaving him to 
improve and alter. He wished to give me a sur- 
prise. The apartment was large, with a dress- 
ing-room and ante-chamber. These were re- 
fitted under Mohler’s direction; after which, in 
company with a few friends, we visited the new 
rooms. 

**The ceiling had been made slightly con- 
cave; in the centre was a large oval mirror. 
This mirror, so strangely placed overhead, ex- 
cited general admiration. Bonsall was, or pre- 
tended to be, in raptures with it. I observed 
that the mirror, beautifully fair and polished, 
was not of glass, but of a metal resembling sil- 
ver. 





**From this brilliant centre-piece radiated 
panels exquisitely carved, with frescoes of grace- 
ful and simple design. The carpets, wall mir- 
rors, fountain, statuettes, jewel and book-cases, 
tapestries, tinted and curtained windows, all were 
perfectly elegant, and fresh with living colors in 
harmonious combination. 

‘* In the centre of the ceilings of the dressing- 
room and ante-chambers were smaller mirrors 
of the same metal. This new style of orna- 
ment, supported by adequate elegances, and a 
perfection of detail of which I had never before 
seen the parallel, occupied continual notice and 
remark. Some criticised and laughed, but the 
most admired; for the beauty of the effect was 
undeniable. 

‘**T was surprised and delighted at the results 
of my husband’s labors. That Mohler, a great 
inventor and mechanic, was also a master of de- 
sign, I had always believed. With the genius 
of Benvenuto Cellini he united a philosophical 
intellect, and by long years of research in the 
metallurgic arts had acquired extraordinary 
tact. In the least details of the work of these 
rooms there was novelty and beauty, though, 
with the sole exception of the metal mirrors, 
I observed nothing absolutely new in material. 

‘* Mohler did not fail to observe, and turn to 
his own advantage, my gratification and sur- 
prise. He at once sought and obtained leave 
from me to occupy a suit of apartments next 
above mine, in exchange for others on his side 
of the house, which, he said, were too dark and 
narrow for his purpose. 

‘**T sent immediately for my housekeeper, or- 
dered the change to be made, and the keys given 
to the master. 

‘* By a tacit understanding we had never in- 
truded upon each other. I had not penetrated 
the privacy of Mohler’s work-rooms, where cer- 
tain confidential artisans labored night and day ; 
nor had he overstepped the limit on my side of 
the house. He breakfasted, and generally dined, 
in his atelier, superintending operations which 
required a constant oversight. 

‘*For more than two months after the com- 
pletion of my own apartments I was disturbed 
day and night by noises of repairs and changes 
going on above. Mohler assured me that this 
would not continue; that he had perfected and 
was erecting the delicate machinery of his inven- 
tion. 

‘Want of curiosity is, I believe, a greater 
fault than the excess of it. I am naturally in- 
curious. It did not irritate my fancy to remain 
in ignorance of secrets that did not seem to con- 
cern me. My husband and I lived together in 
a manner that was at least satisfactory. Our 
affection was only an agreeable friendship, such 
as many consider the happiest relation that can 
exist between husband and wife. Our too early 


and hasty marriage had kept us in ignorance of 
the joys and miseries dreamed of and realized 
only by mature and long-expectant passion. 

** You will not suppose that life was therefore 
My parents had given me 


tedious or fruitless. 
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a full and judicious education: I could speak | 
and write several languages. Mature and diffi- 
cult studies — philosophy, natural history, and 
even astronomy—established for me relations of 
amity with learned and accomplished men. I 
wrote verse and prose, attempted plays, observed 
and sympathized with political movements. In 
order to perfect myself in languages, I cultivated 
the admirable art of phonography, and would 
sometimes fix in writing the rapid and brilliant 
repartee of accomplished persons, who could for- 
get my presence in the excitement of conversa- | 
tion. I learned to prefer the living to the writ- 
ten word. Literature for me was only a feeble 
reflection of reality; for I have never found in 
books that vivacity, that grace, that unfolding 
of the interior life, which makes social converse 
the culmination of all that is excellent and ad- 
mirable. 

‘¢ At the expiration of the year Mohler an- 
nounced the completion of his grand work, which 
he had been seven years in perfecting. I thought 
he would have told me its purpose; but with a 
cold and embarrassed manner he presented me | 
with a check upon his banker, just equal to the 
sum of all I had advanced to him during the 
year. His behavior was mortifying, and even 
alarming. I noticed a gradual change in the 
manners and conversation of Bonsall. He as- 
sumed airs of authority. Mohler gradually 
withdrew himself, and began to be reserved and 
serious; criticising my conduct, friends, princi- 
ples, and tastes. More mysterious still was the 
gradual loss and defection of my most valued | 
female acquaintances. My parlors were grad- 
ually deserted. Old friends dropped away. It 
was as though I had become suddenly poor, | 
when, in fact, my wealth and magnificence of 
living had increased. Persons of good name no | 
longer responded to or returned my invitations. 
I was alone with my wealth, dispossessed of its 
power and its enjoyments. 

‘*T knew that Bonsall continued to visit the 
friends who had deserted me. He still frequent- | 
ed our house, was daily closeted with my hus-| 
band, and treated me now with a careless indif- 


ference. Mohler, on the other hand, withdrew | 
until he and I were completely separated. We 
no longer spoke to or even saw each other. My 


servants became insolent; I procured others, 
who, in their turn, insulted me. I grew care- 
less of externals; lived retired, occupied with 
books and music. Through these I acquired | 
fortitude to resist the contempt of the world. 
My knowledge increased. These sad months, | 
interrupted by short visits to the country, pro- 
duced no change in my social or marital rela- 
tions, but gave me an inward strength and con- | 
solation which since then has served me like an | 
arm of God whereon one may lean and sleep. | 

‘¢ While these changes were succeeding I en- | 
joyed a source of consolation which I need only | 
name and you will appreciate it; that was the | 
correspondence of Charles Montague, then in | 
Europe. He had been the friend and counselor | 
of my parents, and continued his goodness to 


me after their death. I confided to him all my 
troubles, giving him each month a written nar- 
rative of events. He replied always in general 
terms, mentioning no names, and giving advice 
in such a form that it could be understood by no 
person but myself. This was a just precaution, 
for I had discovered a system of espionage which 
Bonsall and my husband maintained over me, 
a part of which was the inspection of private pa- 
pers. 

‘*Gradually all my valuable papers, receipts, 
copies of deeds, important correspondence with 
the agents who had charge of my large and in- 
creasing property, Montague’s letters, my private 
journal, were abstracted. I made no complaint, 
trusted no person with my secrets. 

‘** At the expiration of this year of estrange- 
ment and solitude, in the fall, Montague return- 


|ed from Europe with his family, and fitted up 


this house. Mrs. M. I had not known until 
then. Neither of them had visited at my house, 
nor were they on terms of intimacy with any of 
my friends. Even Bonsall was a stranger to 
Montague, and Mohler had disliked and avoided 
him. Plain sense and honesty ran counter to 
his dreamy vanity. 

‘*T was received by the Montagues with great 
kindness. I found the lady, as you have, intel- 
ligent and amiable, and the man himself become, 
from a mere guardian of my property, a warm 
and devoted friend. I consumed almost an en- 
tire day in narrating what had passed between 
myself, Bonsall, my husband, servants, and ac- 
quaintances. 

‘* Montague made minutes, and compared the 
narrative with my correspondence. 

*<T am convinced,’ he said, ‘that there is a 
conspiracy ; but whether your life and property, 
or merely a divorce, is the object, can not be 
determined without some action on your part. 
Find out the purpose of the changes that have 
been made in your apartments, and by all means 
visit and inspect those that are above you. You 
must do this for and by yourself. You are ob- 
serving and not easily intimidated. You have 
a right to use any means that may be convenient 
—to pick locks, force open doors, seize and in- 
spect papers, bribe servants, and in other ways 
defend yourself and obtain advantages over the 
enemy. Count no longer upon the good-will or 
affection of Mohler. He is resolved to sacrifice 
you and possess himself of your property, but is 
still at a loss for evidence.’ 

‘¢ With these words Montague concluded his 
advice. He then led me to a front window, and 
pointed to a dark figure in the shadow on the 
opposite side of the street. 

‘**¢ That person,’ said Montague, ‘is certain- 
ly a spy employed by Mohler and Bonsall. He 
arrived at the same moment with yourself, has 
passed the house many times, and now watches 
for your departure. He has an understanding 
with your coachman. I saw them conversing 
in the area about noon.’ 

‘* Tt was late, and I proposed to return home. 
Montague and his wife wished me to pass the 
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night with them. ‘ But first,’ said Charles, ‘ we 
will amuse ourselves a little with the spy.’ He 
took pistols from a drawer, went out by the base- 
ment, and returned in a few moments to the 
study, where Mrs. M. and I were sitting, driv- 
ing in the spy before him. 

‘¢ ‘Now, Sir,’ said Charles, ‘sit you down 
and tell your story. Out with it. You are em- 
ployed by Bonsall and Mohler to watch this 
lady.’ 

‘¢The man grinned, nodded, and seated him- 
self quietly near the door, much in the manner 
of a cat preparing to run. 

**¢This person,’ said Montague to us, ‘is a 
volunteer detective, employed chiefly by weak- 





minded husbands and jealous wives. You can 
not insult him. He will voluntarily expose his 
person to any degree of violence short of maim- 
ing or murder. Kicks he pays ne heed to. He | 
passes in public for a sporting gentleman, and 
is, in fact and name, a Vampire. By-the-by, 
Mr. Crag,’ said he, changing his tone, ‘ you may 
have forgotten me. You were employed, if I 
remember right, in the Parkins murder case, 
were you not?’ 

*** Yes, Sir. You were counsel for defense.’ 

**¢Exactly. I think you followed me to my 
lodgings several times at night, and were shot 
through the leg for taking so much unnecessary 
trouble.’ 

=< 

*¢* Well, Mr. Crag, I caution you that the 
same, or a worse matter, will happen to you 
again, if you continue to watch persons entering 
my house. I may fire upon you.’ 

** «The law will protect me.’ 

***Not at all. You watch my house; you | 
are not a qualified policeman; you are conse- | 
quently either a burglar or a conspirator. I can | 





| | told me this. 


said Montague, ‘and report to them what has 
happened.’ 

‘* «That,’ said Crag, ‘is impossible—they are 
out of town.’ 

***Good; then you can not. Please observe 
that I shall be in possession of Bonsall’s papers 
within a month. If any of yours are found 
among them you will be terribly handled.’ 

‘** How ?’ said Crag, anxiously. 

*¢¢]T will have you up in the Parkins affair, 
and some other little matters—the burglary in 
D Street, for instance, 25th of June.’ 

‘The Vampire’s impassible countenance re- 
laxed into a horrible smile. ‘I see, Mr. Mon- 
tague, that you are watching me. I will go; 
but let Aer look out. Bonsall has made up his 


|mind; and he’s got Swipes—a better man than 


I; and if they can’t convict her of something 
| they ‘ll have her poisoned. Bonsall’s a better 


| man than you, Mr. Montague, and he’s got the 


rs.’ 

“* «What papers ?’ 

‘¢¢ Proofs against the lady. 
will, for instance.’ 

‘*¢ A forgery ?’ 

*¢¢In course; but you can’t prove it.’ 

** «How came you to know that ?’ 

‘¢¢ Well, you know Bonsall wanted to get rid 
of Mohler and marry his widow, years ago. He 
was afraid to go the common way to work; so 
he encouraged him in working at his lunatic no- 


All kinds. A 


| tions—some kind of machinery that no man ever 


heard of, thinking it would kill or craze him; 
but Mohler succeeded, and Bonsall had to lay a 
new pian. He furnished Mohler with the mon- 
ey to repay the loan he made from his wife. ‘A 
German chemist Mohler has in his laboratory 
He can’t speak English, but un- 
| derstands it, and I speak German. Well, Bon- 


shoot you if I wish. You have admitted that |sall and Mohler have got a quantity of written 
Bonsall and Mohler employed you to watch this | | evidence against Madam Mohler—a volume of 
lady. Go to the table and write a full testimo- | | it—all in writing—conv ersations of hers with 
nial of the fact, or take a lodging in the Tombs | some person who visits her room.’ 
to-night. Write dates, facts—all in full.’ * At this point of Crag’s narrative Montague’s 
‘*The Vampire did not evince any emotion, | innocent wife looked at me with a sorrowing and 
but refused to write. After some hesitation, | pitiful expression. I paid no heed to it. 
however, he made a general confession of his; ‘* ‘ With your permission, Mr. Montague,’ said 
motives in following and watching myself. It ‘let me continue the examination.’ 
was to the effect that, on the 20th of October,| ‘‘ He acquiesced. 
of the year 185-, Raymond Bonsall, lawyer, of | ‘*‘ Mr. Crag,’ said I, ‘do you believe that I 
New York, and Gustav Mohler had sent for him | conversed with any person in my room ?’ 
to the house of said Mohler, and had there pro- ‘<¢Tt’s a common thing, marm, and it might 
posed to him to watch, follow, and dog the wife | be, for aught I know. Mohler believes it; but 
of Mohler, at all hours of the day and night, and | he is awfully perplexed to know who it was you 
to employ others to do the same, for the space | were talking with. I believe Bonsall knew who 
of one month from that date; and to report all | it was, but he would not tell Mohler.’ 
her actions, movements, speech, disguises, the | ‘¢ ¢ How came you to be so minutely informed ?” 
names and occupations of all persons with whom | ‘‘ * Why, marm, you must know every profes- 
she associated—in short, every particular of her | sion has its ins and outs; it isn’t enough to earn 
conduct and life; for which ‘they were to give | money, } you must know how to get it when you 
the sum of twenty dollars a day, the half to Crag, | have earned it; that is more than half. Now, 


I, 


and the rest to coachmen and assistants in his | when I am employ ed by any party to watch an- 
employ; that he had been occupied i in this work | | other I watches both; else I couldn’t make it 
ten days, and had each day given in a written | | pay. 


I spend half my time watching Mohler 


account of his espionage. Crag rose to depart. 
*¢ You will see Bonsall and Mohler to-night,’ 


jand Bonsall, when they suppose I am after you. 
|I thought there was small chance of a convic- 
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tion, and I wanted to threaten Mohler and Bon- 
sall for conspiracy, and make ’em pay a bonus 
at the end of the business, afore they gev up.’ 

“6 Well?’ 

**¢The German chemist, you must know, 
marm, agreed to divide with me, and will be 
ready with his evidence when he finds there is 
nothing more to be made out of Mohler, who 
agreed to give him a share in the invention, 
but was obliged to sell the chemist’s share to 
Bonsall.’ 

‘* * What is the invention ?’ 

‘* «T don’t know—never could find out. These 
Germans are naterally mysterious about mechan- 
ical and chemical matters, though they'll tell 
any thing else.’ 

‘¢* What was the real purpose of Bonsall ?’ 

***He hated you because you had slighted 


him. He has forged a will of old Bertaldy, 
your father. The chemist helped him to do 
that. This forged will leaves every thing to 


Mohler instead of yourself, and Mohler has mort- 
gaged all in advance to Bonsall for funds to car- 
ry on the work. The chemist says that the in- 
vention is worth more than the telegraph; that 
Mohler is the greatest genius in the world or 
that ever lived; but, he says, a man without any 
feelings, marm, only bitter jealous—’ 





| God working in events and circumstances. 


‘¢¢Tt is unnecessary,’ said I, coming before 
Crag. ‘You are one of three engaged in a 
double conspiracy against Mr. Mohler and my- 
self for life, or money, or both.’ 

‘¢*] will dispense with the signature,’ inter- 
posed Montague; ‘ but you must leave the city 
immediately, or suffer arrest for conspiracy.’ 

‘* ¢Tt’s a good job,’ said the Vampire, reflect- 
ively, ‘and I don’t like to leave it. Can’t you 
make an offer?—say fifty dollars on account, 
marm—and I'll keep dark for a month.’ 

‘* ¢T’'m afraid not.’ 

‘¢ ¢Tn that case I can’t go.’ 

‘* Montague looked at his wife; she pulled a 
bell-rope. The sight of Montague’s pistol, which 
he cocked and held ready, kept the Vampire from 
moving, though he was near the door. A serv- 
ant entered. 

*¢ ¢ John, go to Captain Melton, and tell him 
to send me a good officer.’ 

‘* Fifteen minutes of silence followed, during 
which time the Vampire neither moved nor 
spoke. The officer entered, recognized Crag, 
and took him away. 

“The movement of our lives is a tide that 
floats us on toward an unknown destiny. This 
we call Providence. It is doubtless the will of 
It 


‘¢* Had Mohler a hand in the forging of the | is rather like the motion of the great globe, 


will ?’ 
knew of it. 


and beneficial work ;” 
the invention. 
money in frivolities ; 
world.’ 

***Did he or Bonsall converse about my | 
death ?’ 

***No, marm; it is Mohler, I believe, who is } 
to be made away with, if any one—not you; 


and then Bonsall would find a means to make | | wiles of the demoniacal Bonsall. 


you marry himself.’ 

‘<¢ What means ?” interposed Montague. 

‘¢ “Why, the common means, I suppose. He’d | 
scare the lady into it. He'd have a pile of evi- 
dence against her to hurt her reputation, and 


of that. 


He thought that the property should | while Divinity wafts us onward. 
have been left to him to accomplish the ‘‘ great | development of the soul ; 
so he called it, meaning | and purify its powers. 
You, madam, he said, spent | hereafter; in this life there is only a nursing 
he, in doing good to the | germ of goodness and power. 


| 


| moving silent and irresistible through the void 
“ * No, that was Bonsall’s work; but the other | of space. 


We struggle and fret with trifles, 
All is for the 
to strengthen, expand. 
Grandeur will come 


“These thoughts came first into my mind 
while I sat looking at the miserable face of the 
Vampire, waiting to be taken away like a rat in 
acage. Anger, terror, revenge passed away like 
a cloud. I hated not Mohler, nor feared the 
Montague 
wished me to remain with him, using his house 
jasanasylum. I thanked him, but declined the 
offer. He feared for my life. I knew too well 
the weakness of my enemies to entertain such 


| fears. 
women, you know, like the madam, are afraid | 


And there is the forged will in his pos- | 


session, leaving all the property to Mohler, and | 
Bonsall holding claims and notes covering the | 


estate. In fact, he'd be sure to do it, Sir.’ 

‘During the conversation I had written, in 
phonographic characters, all that had been said. 
Coming forward, I laid my note-book on the ta- 
ble. ‘Mr. Crag,’ I said, ‘the testimony you 
have given is written here, word for word. I 
shall copy it in full, and I expect you to sign 
your name to it.’ 

‘** Not without pay, marm,’ replied the Vam- 
pire, rising. 

** “You will remember,’ said Montague, ‘that 
these ladies are witnesses to your demand.’ 

** «Black-mail, eh!’ chuckled the Vampire. 
‘I never testify unless I am paid, and I never 
sign.’ 


| 


| apartments were a portion of the machinery. 


‘* Montague imaged to himself, in the secret 
invention, some unheard-of infernal machine 
which would take life quietly. He believed that 
the metallic mirrors fixed in the ceilings of my 
I 


| promised that I would not sleep until the mys- 


| house all was dark, closed, and silent. 


tery of the mirrors had been explained. 

‘¢ Tt was the third hour of the morning when 
I reached home, and entered, as usual, by the 
side-door of the garden. My servants were junk- 
| eting in the kitchen. On Mohler’s side of the 
The con- 


spirators were absent. I passed in unobserved, 


‘changed my dress, and went up stairs to the 


rooms above mine. The doors were locked. 


|The door of the German chemist’s room oppo- 


| a small side-drawer were several pass-keys of un- 


site stood ajar. 
| occupant had left it, gnided me to a table. 


A gas-jet, turned low, as the 
In 
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usual shape. With one of these I succeeded in 
entering the machine-room, over my own. Aft- 
er closing the shutters and lighting the burners, 
I looked around me with a novel sensation of 
intense curiosity, not unmingled with fear. 

‘¢The apartment was of the full depth and 
width of the house; all the partitions having 
been removed, and the floors above supported by 
posts of wood. Over the centre of each room of 
my apartments, and consequently over each of 
the three metallic mirrors, stood a table about 
six feet square, of the usual height, solidly 
framed, and supporting pieces of machinery—a 
combination of clock-work, galvanic engines, 
wires coiled myriads of times around poised, 
pendent, or vibrating magnets; a microcosm of 
mechanical powers which it were impossible to 
describe. The three tables were connected by 
decuple systems of copper wires suspended from 
the ceiling by glass rods, and associated with a 
gang of batteries, sixty in number, arranged in 
double tiers along the side of the room, ten paces 
in length. From these came out a sickening 
fume of acid corrosion, the death and decay of 
metals. From these, it seemed to me, an elec- 
tric power might be drawn equal to the lightning 
in destructive force. 

*¢ A shuddering, horror seized and shook me 
as I gazed around upon this vast and gloomy 
apparatus, which some secret intimation told me 
had been accumulated and connected here to 
work for me either death or ruin; but the terror 
was momentary, and again I addressed myself 
with courage to the investigation. 

‘** The floor of the apartment had been cover- 
ed first with moss, and then with thick felt, which 
deadened the sound of footsteps. Around each 
of the tables, from their edges, depended three- 
fold curtains of green baize. I raised one of 
these curtains, and the light penetrating beneath, 
revealed the upper surface of the metallic mir- 
ror, perfectly polished, of which the lower was a 
part of the ceiling of my rooms. Points of pla- 
tina wire, as fine and pliable as spider-webs— 
perhaps a hundred in number—touched the 
mirror in a certain regular order, the surface 
upon which they rested being divided into the 
same number of mathematical figures, represent- 
ing, as it seemed to me, the system of vibrations 
of the plate. The wires were connected above 
with the complicated magnetic machinery which 
rested on the table. The same arrangement ap- 
peared under each of the three tables. 

‘* Equidistant from the tables, and nearly in 
the centre of the apartment, stood a wide desk, 
or writing-table, on which rested another piece 
of machinery, less complex than the others, but 
connected with all of them by a system of wires. 
This was evidently a telegraphic apparatus for 
the transmission of signals generated by the lar- 
ger machinery. On the desk lay a record book, 
and a card marked with phonographic signs, for 
the use of the operator, corresponding with oth- 
ers upon the signal-wheel, and which were mark- 
ed by a needle-point on a coil of paper, as in the 
ordinary telegraph. 





‘* Facing the seat of the operator, on the ta- 
ble, stood a clock marking hours, minutes, and 
seconds. 

‘*T seated myself at the desk, placed the rec- 
ord before me, and opened it at hazard. It was 
a journal of months, weeks, days, hours, min- 
utes, and even seconds. There were three hand- 
writings, giving the dates and moments of mak- 
ing entries. In these I recognized the alternate 
work of Mohler, Bonsall, and the German. 

‘*¢ Although the writings were phonographic, 
representing only the elementary sounds of the 
human voice, I read them easily. 

‘**T had but just begun the perusal of the rec- 
ord when the touch of a cold hand upon my 
shoulder, like the fingers of a corpse, caused me 
to spring from my seat with a cry. 

** Tt was Bonsall. He stepped forward as I 
rose. The short figure of this man, my perse- 
cutor, in his slouched hat and traveling cloak, 
with the eternal saturnine smile, and eyes twink- 
ling savagely under black projecting brows, re- 
minded me of all I had read of conspirators. 
His face, at that moment of horror, seemed to 
me like that of a vulture; the livid skin clung 
to the cheek-bones, and the lines of the mouth 
were cruel and cold. 

*¢ ¢T should not have returned here to-night,’ 
he said, ‘ but for an accident. I was not so far 
distant but that a messenger could reach me 
with information of Crag’s arrest by our friend 
Montague. He has, of course, betrayed every 
thing ?’ 

‘* ¢ Yes,’ I replied, reassured by the quiet man- 
ner of Bonsall, ‘I am acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of your conspiracy to destroy Mohler and 
myself.’ 

**¢ Are you not afraid to confess the knowl- 
edge, alone with me in this solitary place ?’ 

‘*¢ Are you a murderer ?” 

**¢ Alas! Madam, it is you who are the de- 
stroyer. I fear you now as one who controls 
my destiny, and can blast my good name and 
fortune with a word.’ 

‘** A long, deep sigh of relief escaped silently 
from me. I no longer feared Bonsall. He saw 
his advantage and hastened to improve it. 

‘¢¢ Montague is my own and your husband's 
enemy. We employed a spy to observe him. 
The spy endeavored to extort money from your 
terrors. Lying is his vocation. Reasonable 
persons should not confide in the assertions of a 
Vampire. Cease to fear and believe him and 
he is powerless.’ 

*¢¢ Mohler’s first enemy,’ I answered, ‘is his 
own unnatural jealousy. You may, perhaps, 
claim a second place. But we need not speak 
of that at present.’ 

***¢ Were not you tempted by an equal jeal- 
ousy to penetrate the privacy of this apartment?’ 

‘** Beware, Sir, how you trespass upon my 
hospitality. . Your presence in this house is mere- 
ly tolerated. Retire. If you have any repent- 


ance or apology to submit, let it be in the light 
of day and in the presence of witnesses, as here- 
tofore.’ 
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‘* A flash of rage lighted up the noble but vul- 
turine face. It was momentary. He assumed 
an attitude of polite humility, bowed low, and 
seemed willing to leave me, as I desired, but 
hesitated. 

‘© Speak,’ I said, quickly, ‘if you have any 
thing to add: I wish to be alone.’ 

‘< «Forget, if only for a moment,’ said Bon- 
sall, doubling his effort to appear humble and 
repentant—‘ forget your enmity, while I explain 
to you the uses of this mysterious apparatus. As 
a piece of mechanism it is the grandest achieve- 
ment of modern science, and besides that,’ he 
added, in a significant tone, ‘you have an in- 
terest in the matter. It was made partly for 
you.’ 

‘*There was a cold, malicious impudence in 
the expression, ‘ It was partly for you,’ that made 
me shrink ; but I remembered my promise to the 
‘Montagues, and allowed the wily conspirator to 


which inspired a melodious voice that warbled, 
more than it uttered, the mellow periods of the 
author. The face, the form, the lips, the eyes, 
the fair rounded arm, and the grace of attitude 
—much more than the interest of what you read 
—inspired your auditors with admiration. Moh- 


| ler alone suffered in that circle: jealousy devour- 


engage my attention by a lucid and wonderfully | 


condensed and simple explanation of the ma- 
chinery. I had read and seen enough of chem- 
istry and mechanics to comprehend all. 

**¢Tt was you,’ he said, ‘who suggested the 
idea of the invention, though you were not con- 
scious of it at the time. Five years ago, in the 
winter of the fifth year after your marriage, Moh- 
ler became intimately acquainted with me. The 
following summer he disclosed to me his suspi- 
cion of your fidelity. He knew that your affec- 
tion for him had declined into a temperate and 
sisterly friendship, and he believed that you had 
given your heart to a man of more brilliancy and 
personal power than himself.’ 

*** Whom did he suspect ?’ 

‘*¢T am his counselor, and dare not violate 
confidence. His suspicions were soon after trans- 
ferred to a person much more innocent.’ 

*¢ ¢ Yourself ?’ 

‘¢¢Yes. I own that, at first, I was deeply 
impressed by your beauty and intelligence; but 
I soon learned that these were defended by your 
virtue against ordinary, or even extraordinary, 
temptations.’ 

*¢¢ The ‘‘extraordinary” being the seductive 
manners and the wit of Mr. Bonsall.’ 

«*¢The same, Madam,’ replied the lawyer, 
coldly. ; 

*¢¢ Men of genius, Mr. Bonsall, are said to be 
the best judges of their own ability.’ 

‘¢¢ Even when it is a secret from the rest of 
the world. I admire the sarcasm; but let me 
proceed. You were reading aloud, to a circle 
of savans, a chapter from a French journal, re- 
viving, with the vivacity and elegance peculiar 
to the scientific literature of France, the old dis- 
coveries of Chladni, who found that musical vi- 
brations imparted to tablets of glass or metal 
caused particles of sand, or finer powders, which he 
strewed upon their surfaces, to assume a regular 
distribution, dancing and arranging themselves, 
like sentient beings, to the sound of music. The 
hand which held the pamphlet was a delicate, a 
beautiful hand, sparkling with diamonds, and 
blushing with the same intellectual enthusiasm 


| 


ed his heart. The admiring savans listened with 
delight while you spoke of the atoms of Chladni 
and of Epicurus, and led us, by a ravishing dis- 
quisition, from the cold, angular ideas of me- 
chanics into the rich sunlight of poetry and phi- 
losophy. While the dancing atoms of Chladni 
became to me the cause of passionate admiration, 
they suggested to your jealous spouse a means, 
as he conceived, of proving your suspected in- 
fidelity, even in its least and slightest expres- 
sions.’ 

** ¢ Miserable man!’ I exclaimed, with an ex- 
pression of equal pity and scorn. 

‘* Bonsall smiled furtively, and continued : 

‘*** Mohler found it necessary to have an ad- 
viser and a confidant. I became both. Yes, 
Madam, I confess it. An irresistible passion 
seized upon my heart. I burned to separate you, 
by all and any means, even the most criminal, 
from him, that I might induce you to become 
the wife of a man who could better appreciate 
you. You seemed to me a woman worthy of 
my highest ambition. I was ready to devote 
my existence to the hope of one day possessing 
you. 

‘s¢ Ah! beware, Madam, of despising me. 
You rejected my involuntary admiration. You 


| made me, at last, an enemy; but,’ he added, qui- 
| etly, ‘I am now repentant, and desire to become 


| plate. 


your friend.’ 

‘‘Withont waiting for my reply, Bonsall, 
throwing off his cloak, directed my attention 
first to a broad plate of thin metal suspended 
from the ceiling by threads of silk. Over this 
he strewed fine dust from a woolen bag, and 
then, as he drew a violin bow over its edge, I 
saw the dust gather and arrange itself in geo- 
metrical forms, consonant with the tone im- 
parted. 

‘*¢See,’ said he, ‘ The atoms of Chiladni. 
They mark the tone; but the plate, as you well 
know, has become electrified by vibration. The 
mirrors of your ceiling are each a vibrating 
From the upper surface of these rise wire 
conductors of the electric power generated by 
the vibration. This is faint and feeble at first, 
but, by passing through metallic threads coiled 
a thousand times round small magnets—each 
geometrical division of the plate corresponding 
with a magnet and with a radical sound of the 
human voice—it has power to connect and dis- 
connect the keys of the batteries ten thousand 
times more powerful, giving motion to the wheels 
and pendulums, which, in their turn, move the 
needles of the register—with a slow or swift mo- 
tion—piercing more or fewer points in this strip 
of paper, from which, by such wonderful means, 
has been read off and written every clearly artic- 
ulated sound uttered in your apartments.’ 
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*‘ Not until that moment did the horrible re- 
ality flash through my heart, attended by a thrill 
of hatred and disgust as though given by the 
touch of a serpent. Hatred for Bonsall and 
withering scorn of my wretched husband took 
full possession of me. 

“* After a brief silence, during which I suc- 
ceeded in mastering the violence of these emo- 
tions: ‘This record, then,’ I said, ‘is the result 
of your labors ?” 

**< Yes,’ he answered, with the old furtive 
smile playing about the cruel mouth; ‘in that 
book your most secret and confidential conversa- 
tions are recorded.’ 

“*¢Stolen property,’ I said, taking up the 
book, ‘ goes back to the right owner.’ 

*** Ah!’ said he, laughing, ‘we have a dupli- 
cate, a copy to which you are welcome; but this 
one,’ snatching the volume with a slight of hand, 
* belongs to me.’ 





“<¢A gentleman!’ I said, with I know not 
what sneering addition, for the littleness of the 
action inspired me with contempt. 

‘*¢ A fine word, Madam, properly used—coun- 
terpart of the word ‘‘ lady ;” both significant of | 
many virtues; and among those I class purity 
of mind and conduct. Look,’ said he, placing | 
and opening the volume before me. ‘Read for 
yourself.’ 

“The day of the entry was Saturday of the 
week previous, one hour and five minutes past | 
midnight. I read under this date the transcript | 
of a conversation between two lovers, one of | 
whom deplored the folly and jealousy of a silly 
husband ; the other urged an elopement. Then 
followed signs of inarticulate sounds. 

‘Immediately after, dated at ten in the morn- 
ing of the next day, was a conversation of mine 
with Marian, my dressing maid, concerning cer- 
tain garments which she asked from me. 
membered the conversation. 

‘*«There are ninety distinct entries of the 
record,’ said Bonsall, closing the book, ‘ and of 
these, more than twenty are conversations be- 
tween the same pair of affectionate lovers. All 
must have taken place in your room ; and please 
observe, that whenever these interesting conver- 
sations have occurred you were at home and in 
your room.” 

‘¢¢ Either your machinery, or yourself, Mr. 
Bonsall, is a contemptible liar. I confess the 
ingenuity of the contrivance; but it seems to 
me that half a dozen perjured witnesses would 
have been a much less expensive and trouble- 
some apparatus. Have you no better or more 
reasonable testimony than this? You area law- 
yer; soam not I’ 

* ¢Tt would be a profound gratification—yes, 
a happiness to me,’ he answered, ‘ could you es- 
tablish your innocence.’ 

** *T will do it here, and now. Put your ma- 
chinery in order for its work. The ninety-first 
entry will explain the others.’ | 

** The lawyer hesitated ; but seeing no change 
of countenance or movement on my part, but | 
only a certain resolute passivity, he proceeded— 


I re-| 


| he threw deadly glances. 
| but would not. 


maintaining his ré/e of disinterested friend—to 
adjust the telegraphic machinery and connect 
the galvanic apparatus in a continued chain. 
He may have been five minutes occupied in this 
manner, during which time a low murmur, like 
the frothing of the sea, rose from the three thou- 
sand couplets of electrified metals, eroded by the 
biting fluids of the troughs; then touching a 
heavy pendulum on each of the three tables, and 
communicating life to the apparatus by winding 
a powerful spring, he stood aside, and asked me 
what I would have him do next. 

** Without replying, I raised the thick baize 
curtain which concealed the metal mirror under 
the larger of the tables, and, stooping down, ut- 
tered, slowly, a few distinct words. The clicking 
of the needle showed that they had been record- 
ed, as I spoke, on the slip of paper at the tele- 
graph desk. 

*¢¢Tt appears to me,’ said I, glancing at the 
scowling, troubled face of my enemy, ‘ that you 
do not at this moment enjoy so greatly the proof 
of my innocence, and—pardon me if I add—of 
your own villainy. Your villainous machine 
records words spoken in this room, above the 
mirror, as clearly as though they had been ut- 
tered below it, in my chamber. The enamored 
conversations that occupy so many pages of this 
volume, resembling a poor novel, have been 
composed by yourself; proving, Sir, the just 
equality of your literary talent and your vir- 
tue.’ 

‘*¢ The dark eyes of Bonsall flashed malignant 
fires. Shuddering and shrugging with impotent 
rage, he began pacing with heavy strides, his 
hands clasped nervously behind him, back and 
forth the long room. ‘Twice, as he passed me, 
I wished to retire. 
There is something awfully at- 
tractive in the exhibition of destructive passions. 
My eyes followed the man, who at that moment 
contemplated every possibility of violence, with 
a fixed regard of terror and curiosity. I felt 
that we were acting a part, but the actors were 
sincere, and thorght nothing of the possible 
scorn or applause that might follow the lifting 
of the curtain. 

** At length utterance returned to him, and 
he gave vent to his accumulated rage in a curse. 
Raising his right arm, he cursed me as he pass- 
ed before me, with the addition of such words as 
the man uses when he would destroy all possi- 
bility of reconciliation with the woman. The 
nervous arm, raised to enforce the language, in 
falling broke a link of the strong connecting- 
wire looped along from column to column. The 
surging murmurs of the batteries, the whirl of 
the magnets, and the click of the heavy pendu- 
lums, ceased on the instant. He stopped in his 


| way. 


** *T see,’ said he, ‘that you, such as you are, 


, have the advantage of me in self-command.’ 


“With a deep sigh he expelled the tumult 
from his breast. 

‘¢ ¢ As easily,’ he continued, ‘as I can repair 
the slight injury my foolish rage has inflicted 
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upon this thread of metal, so easily can I mend 
the mischief you have brought upon me by your 
discovery.’ 

*‘ When Bonsall uttered this threat I lost all 
fear. Contempt made me laugh. 

‘¢ ‘There was a time,’ he continued, ‘ when I 
loved you with a passion equal to my present 
hate.’ 

« ¢ Pray, Sir,’ I said, ‘ may I inquire the cause 
of this heroical hatred ?’ 

***Ts it nothing to have suffered, year after 
year, the pangs of incurable love, until every 
thought, every action was absorbed in that one 
grief? If the passion soured into hate—’ 

‘¢ ¢T gave you no invitation to indulge such 
folly.’ 

**¢True, you gave none. Becoming daily 
more beautiful, more lovely; as the days wore 
on, estranged more and more from your miser- 
able husband—’ 

***Not a word of that, Sir! You were my 
accuser.’ 

**¢ Yes, Lownit. It was a crime— 

*“¢Crime upon crime, Raymond. First, an 
unlawful passion; then treachery to a friend; 
then hatred of the object unlawfully loved ; then 
futile conspiracy to defame, to rob. Do you call 
that dve? Oh, fool!’ 

** ¢Tt was not I who planned it; the wretch, 
Mohler, a mean, suspicious creature, cowardly, 
an intellect without a heart—it wa’ he, Maria, 
who devised your ruin. He called on me to help 
him.’ 

‘¢ ¢ And you answered the call ?’ 

*¢ Bonsall was silent. 

‘¢¢There is no excuse. Your nature is evil. 
What you call love is an unholy passion that 
would sacrifice every thing to itself.’ 

*** Would not the highest virtue do the same, 
Maria ?’ 

*** You are more subtle than I. Your subtle- 
ty of intellect has destroyed you.’ 

*** Mixed motives. I loved you, neverthe- 
less; ay, worshiped+that is the word; I love 
you ‘still. Bid me die, and I will.’ 

“ ¢Love!’ 

***Yes, deep, absolute. It was your silence, 
your avoidance, aversion, that ruined me. Now 
I can speak freely with you, and I no longer 
hate.’ 

**In every woman’s heart (surely in mine) 
there is a degree of compassion and forgiveness 
for those who suffer by the effects of love. It is | 
God’s will that it should be so; else all women 
would fly from men. Great as my abhorrence | 
was—thoroughly as I despised the baseness of | 
Raymond—an old secret preference, a long-sup- | 
pressed feeling, crept np into my throat and; 
choked me. 

“* ¢ Raymond,’ I exclaimed, with an accent, I | 
fear, not wholly harsh, ‘you have chosen a | 
base and crooked path to the favor of 2 woman 
who was once proud to call you friend. Dur- 
ing the last two of seven tedious years you 
have not acted the part even of a friend—much 
less—’ 

Vor. XX.—No. 116.—O 


*¢*Tt was the accursed silence,’ he exclaim- 
ed, eagerly. ‘We should have been more hon- 
est.” 

‘** We, Raymond ?’ 

‘© Yes, we. You loved me once.’ 

‘*T had gone too far to recede. My courage 
rose. Prudery would have been cruel and ab- 
surd. Could I, then, terminate this long career 
of crime by a simple explanation ? 

**¢ A word more,’ I said, ‘ before we end this 
conference—which, I hope, may save us both. 
Tell me for what purpose you conspired to de- 
prive me of my fortune? That was the act, 
not of a despairing lover, but of an unprinci- 
pled sensualist. Why this complicated and 
cumbrous mass of conspiracy against me and 
mine?’ 

*¢¢ Judge me as you will,’ he answered. ‘I 
have told you all. I would have restored all 
that I had taken from Mohler to you. I wish- 
ed to load you with obligations. See, here arc 
all the evidences.’ 

‘* He opened a drawer of the desk, drew forth 
a package of papers, and placed them in my 
hand. I accepted the gift. It was prudent to 
do so. 

‘ ¢ Destroy these papers,’ he continued, eager- 
ly, ‘and the work of infamy is undone.’ 

‘‘ «7 appreciate the motive, but how can I for- 
get the crime?’ 

‘¢ «By extending pardon to the criminal.’ 

‘¢Qh! my friend, when the sun-rays of mer- 
cy spread over the soul their warm and tender 
light, are we to be blamed if we forget the strict 
laws of social propriety ? 

*< «Come near to me,’ I said. 

‘* He came and stood before me, with down- 
cast eyes. 

«< Tf I will forget the past, will you forget it ? 
Will you leave me now forever, and let silence 
cover all?’ 

*¢<¢Death—death! I could not outlive the 
separation. ‘Though it must come, while I live 
let me live near you!’ he exclaimed, turning 
away, pale and convulsed. 

** *See,’ he said, taking up one end of the 
broken wire, ‘ this poor mechanism is like your 
favor: while the wires are united—that is, your 
good-will, your pity—it gives life, power, hope; 





the strong currents of the soul flow on, and the 
;}man is powerful, useful, happy. Without this 
| he is only a self-corroding machine. Pardon 
me,’ he added, while a blush mantled his feat- 
| ures, ‘if my long study of these magnetic laws 
| has suggested an illustration that may seem 
|mean and trivial to you; but the great laws 
work in souls as in matter. Give me, then, 
your favor, or—’ 

“ He touched, as he spoke, the other depend- 
jing piece of the broken wire. A murmurous 
| sound arose from the batteries. The pent-up, 
| concentrated lightnings rushed from the wires 
through his frame, and he fell dead like one who 
has dropped suddenly asleep. 

‘¢T went to him, and regarded for a time, in 
silent awe, the upturned face of the dead. Ah! 
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what a terrible anguish is compassion! It is 
the grief of God. Kneeling by the side of Ray- 
mond Bonsall, slain by a sudden, unlooked-for 
vengeance — the work, inadvertent, of his own 
hand—all the past fled away, and I thought only 
of the ages of remorse that, in another world, 
would punish the repentant but malformed, 
misguided soul. The tears were falling free- 
ly from my eyes as I knelt by the dead, when 
I heard behind me a step that I knew to be 
Mohler’s. 

** As I arose I saw the sordid figure of the 
German chemist creeping behind. When he 
saw me, and at a glance divined the nature of 
the accident that had befallen Bonsall, he shrank 
away and fled. As for Mohler, he could hardly 
clear his sense sufficiently to comprehend the ca- 
lamity that had fallen upon himself. His jaw 
dropped ; he fumbled with his hands. I felt no 
pity for him—why, I can not tell. 

*¢ Maria! What has happened to Bonsall? 
How did you get in here? Oh! I suppose you 
understand all now?’ 

<3 Ga? 

*¢ Bonsall is dead!’ he murmured. ‘ Yes, I 
see the wires are broken. Three thousand pairs 
of plates—it would kill an ox! You say you 
understand the affair. Hum! You have read 
the evidence against you in the book ?’ 

‘¢¢Enough to know that Bonsall, who lies 
here dead, is the author of these infamous con- 
versations attributed to me.’ 

*¢ *How—how ?” 

*¢¢ Voices above the mirror are recorded as 
well as those spoken beneath.’ 

** ¢T never once thought of that!’ 

“You? You, then, are not an accom- 
plice ?’ ; 

**<No,’ he said, hesitating, and placing his 
hand to his forehead, ‘Indeed it troubles me 
much. Let us go to your room, Maria, and we 
will talk it over.’ 

*¢ An insipid, futile smile played over his feat- 
ures. The suddenness of the discovery how he 
had been duped by Bonsall—the probable loss, 
in one moment, of wife, honor, friend, all the 
springs of a good life—smote through and 
through, and wounded to death the poor brain. 
I led him away like a child. But why did I feel 
no pity—none, ever? 

*¢ Mohler’s lunacy, as you know, was perma- 
nent. To the last moment his brain worked 
upon inventions.” 

Two silver tears, moved gently from her large 
eyes by the remonstrance of a smile, coursed 
quietly down the cheeks of the beautiful nar- 
rator. Ah! soul full of great courage and com- 
passion, it was with thee as with the king who 
did not change countenance when he saw his 
son led to execution, but wept grievously when 
a poor drunken bottle-companion went to his 
death. 


It was a history known only to a few. I first | 





CARLSBAD ON CRUTCHES. 
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i. was a fine morning in the month of May 
that I embarked on board the steamer Van- 
derbilt, of five thousand three hundred and odd 
tons measurement, with walking-beam attach- 
ment, to sail from New York, at reduced rates, 
baggage at the risk of the owner, and so forth, 
bound for certain ports to be hereafter casually 
mentioned. Somewhere about noon the mails 
came in bags, carefully disregarded by the post- 
office official in charge, on the box of the huge 
open wagon, and shortly after they were pitched 
in bulk on to the deck. Then there was infinite 
but polite yells for friends of passengers to go on 
shore, which they did; then a sturdy sailor or 
two was seen squatting beside the stanchion piles 
of the pier, quietly but skillfully cutting the 
seizings to the shore fasts; and presently, by 
some well-understood signal, those sailors shoved 
the bights of the hawsers clear, and a seething 
current of foam told us—had we not seen the gi- 
ant arms, or legs rather, of the walking-beams 
in motion—that the wheels were beginning to 
turn. 

Then the crowd on the pier became excited— 
particularly those individuals perched at immi- 
nent personal peril on top of shaky posts, who, 
perhaps, to show their regret at our departure, 
began to deluge us with a horizontal tropical 
shower of over-ripe oranges. It was a queer way 
of exhibiting grief, but fearful of worse treat- 
ment, we esteemed it a compliment and remained 
on whe defensive. Half a minute, however, car- 
ried us beyond the reach of those missiles, and 
even out of ear-shot of the news-boys, when, glid- 
ing out upon the Hudson, the steamer took a ma- 
jestic sweep, the gong struck in a clear, liquid 
tone, once, twice, thrice. Hereupon a pause; 
the great beams gave a noiseless, hesitating mo- 
tion, then the rods rose and fell to their utmost 
depth in their oily throats and beds of steam, the 
water flashed in rainbow tints from the guards, 
and we were off. Before long we went rushing 
with race-horse speed past the Hook, the low sand 
spits, hummocks, and beacons seeming to spin 
round in circles as we passed; then out into the 
broad Atlantic, and as the sun sank behind us 
the blue hills of Navesink faded away like a 
dreamy line along the horizon. 

We had about three hundred companions of 
voyage on board, speaking various dialects, and 
many of them of desultory habits. The Teu- 
tonic race, however, prevailed. They wore as- 
phaltum seal rings on their forefingers, ate vora- 
ciously, and in the calm and balmy days of the 
ocean denounced the grub, never having, per- 
haps, partaken of such luxurious edible matter 
in their lives before; but when the sea raged 
they confined themselves to salads, abandoning 
strong food and suffering great anguish of mind, 
to say nothing of the pangs of stomach, in not 


have given it to the world. Under the names being able to devour the entire worth of their pas- 
and dates I have assumed, a few only will rec-| sage money. 
There were likewise a good many of the Hi- 
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dalgo race on board; mostly paper cigar people 
and retired slavers from Guatemala, Cuba, and 
the Spanish Main. Believing, did those Span- 
ishers, that tropical heat pervaded the entire 
globe, they only came provided with gossamer- 
like raiment, light silk dress-coats, trowsers of 
most wonderful colors, and beautifully variegated 
stockings and slippers ; relying for warmth, when 
the fog and coolish weather came, upon mouth- 
fuls of cigar smoke, which they swallowed to cre- 
ate a genial glow within their systems. At the 
first symptoms, too, of uneasy steamer motion, 
they utterly repudiated, to a man, good whole- 
some viands; their skins assumed a pale, bluish, 
tobacco tint—like a painter’s idea of powdered 
amethysts—and they devoted themselves sedu- 
lously, day and night, to their national pastime 
of monté. One retired trader in colored immi- 
grants produced a bag of doubloons and opened 
a bank, quite as if it were an incorporated insti- 
tution. He had large gold rings in his ears sim- 
ilar to a Hindoo idol, and habitually wore a coun- 
terpane pea-jacket, borrowed from his berth, with 
the ship’s name, in red worsted, embroidered on 
the back. 

There were Frenchmen, too, who began, the 
first day after leaving port, to secrete cigars about 
their persons, in readiness to elude the lynx-eyed 
vigilance of the custom-house officials in their na- 
tive land; and they sang, too, in full chorus, the 
Marseillaise Hymn the first half of the passage ; 
but before the chalk cliffs of the English Channel 
hove in sight they lost all taste for that sort of 
music and struck up Partant-ing for the Syria. 

We had the usual amount of sea misery—one 
day fine, the next rain, followed by spirts of 
gales. No incidents, except pitching overboard 
a dead man sewed up in a sailor’s canvas coffin, 
who had lived deep down among the firemen in 
the craters of the ship; but what else connected 
with his history nobody knew; and so he was 
‘*hurled—any where, any where, out of the 
world.” 

The ship herself was magnificent, strong and 
swift, and her two mighty walking beams swung 
backward and forward with the iron thews of a 
Titan. Sowe rushed onward through calm, fog, 
sea, and wind for about ten days; passed Eddy- 
stone Light-house, and that night we screamed 
and whistled until a pilot came, who threaded 
us through the Needles to Cowes, where a lot of 
passengers were gonged up and sent on shore; 

then we turned round again and dashed across 
the Channel. 

As we cleared the headlands of the English 
coast, a small two-bladed screw steamer, schoon- 
er-rigged, and about a hundred tons burden, 
swung round to meet us. She was a little, low, 


dropped her, for it was generally supposed that 
the Vanderbilt, with her splendid model, was the 
fastest steamer on the high seas. Something, 
however, was said by the engineers on board about 
the ship being light and the coals bad, but at the 
time we were going at the rate of thirteen sea- 


age of striking the water with paddles at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees; to say nothing of the 
enormous difference in momentum between the 
two vessels, the game seemed to be entirely on 
our side. Yet, as we were beginning, though 
almost imperceptibly, to pass the pigmy beside 
us, the little witch suddenly gave a regular slide 
and skimmed six times her length ahead, as if 
she had been shot out of a gun; then, by a suc- 
cession of these skips, she soon screwed beyond 
and fairly distanced us, and in the race of eight 
miles or thereabouts she was so far ahead that 
she wickedly described a gyration around our 
bows and then betook herself off. 

With this wet feather in our cap we entered 
the harbor-ditch of Havre; where, after a gentle 
and polite tussle with the Douane people, we took 
the evening train, and sailing rapidly through 
the lovely fields of Normandy, as the clocks struck 
midnight—to a minute—we found ourselves in 
Paris. 

No sooner had we unshipped our sea legs than 
I consulted a surgeon about my malady. He 
was a distinguished operator at the Hotel Dieu, 
and saw every day of his life lots of cases, but he 
declared mine was one of the most peculiar of 
them all. There was a good deal of inflamma- 
tion and partial paralysis, and evidently something 
serious externally, and grave doubt also existed 
in his mind lest there was something wrong in- 
ternally. We both agreed upon this view of the 
case; but then came the question, What had best 
be done? 

And here Iet me go back a little—say six 
months or so—and state parenthetically, that one 
fine day I caught my foot in the coil of a gun- 
tackle, or rather the coil caught me around the 
right ankle joint, and as the tackle was fastened 
to a piece of ordnance weighing about ten thou- 
sand pounds, in the act of being run out in a 
ship’s port, it gave me a twisting sort of jerk, 
which, in a period of time scarcely possible to 
compute, laid me flat on my back. A trifling 
abrasion of cuticle—Anglice, a barked shin—was 
all the outward and apparent damage I sustained 
at the time; but a few days later, perhaps a fort- 
night, I began to experience sharp pain in my 
side, and week by week the pain got sharper 
and sharper. I still continued, however, to 
move about, until, after the lapse of two or three 
months, I could move nor stand no longer, and 


white vessel, with a hollow, clipper bow, a beau-| so betook myself to a couch. The surgeons, 
tiful run, and lean as a pin’s point aft. They | who were as skillful as any the wide world over, 
said she was a yacht built by the Emperor Napo-| and kinder and more attentive maybe than 
leon for the Prince of Prussia, and called the | many of their calling, did all that skill and de- 
Grille. I was lying on the forward deck as this | votion could do for me. I was leeched, cupped, 


little fellow screwed along our beam, nearly hid- 
den from view by the broad and lofty wheel-house, 
and I was rather surprised to see how slowly we 


and blistered, with all sorts of inside remedies 
between whiles, and afterward electro-galvanized 
—not plated—and chloroformed; but yet I be- 





knots an hour, in smooth water, with the advant- - 
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came worse, and as a last resort I was advised 
te try the medicinal waters of Germany. 

It was under these circumstances that I reached 
Paris; and to give a faint idea of the crippled 
condition of my leg, an Anglo-Saxon youth, im- 
bibing some grog with a companion at a café 
on the Boulevard, where I was being dragged 
along, audibly observed, while pointing to my 
foot, ‘*‘ There! that’s one of the old patents, and 
a bad one it is: the new improvement has the 
natural forward motion of the instep!”—their 
conversation being manifestly on the subject of 
cork or wooden legs, and my own being a strik- 
ing example in illustration of the argument. 

What had best be done? This was the ques- 
tion I put to the Paris surgeon. He said he 
would turn the matter over in his mind for a few 
days—which he did, while I rolled over and 
howled during the intervening nights—when 
he would decide, and give an opinion. Well, 
after a certain time, we held another consulta- 
tion, and then my surgeon asked me what my 
own opinion was of the case? of course unpro- 
fessional, and without prospective fee or teward. 
I told him that I thought it was a pretty bad 
case—which was just where we both started from 
—and that I intended to try the waters of Carls- 
bad in Bohemia. My surgeon hereupon stepped 
back and exclaimed that he quite agreed with 
me; that he had no faith in drugs, lotions, or 
frictions ; even the anatomical knife was at times 
a little dangerous in a live subject; and that, in 
short, Carlsbad was the place of all others on 
the face of the globe he would advise me to go 
to. We then cordially shook hands—his was 
heavier when he put it in his paletot pocket—and 
seizing my crutch I hobbled away toward Bo- 
hemia. 

Oh, weary days and sleepless nights! Fly- 
ing along the grain and vine clad fields of France ; 
the straight, tall lines of sickly green poplars, 
the white, dusty, powdered cross-roads, the dis- 
tant vista of purple hill and winding yellow 
stream of mid-summer; the pretty stations by the 
wayside, with an inside peep of the crystal pa- 
vilions, brilliant buffets, and blithe girl gargons 
flitting about amidst the voracious crowds; then 
away again, with a scream and a jarring shudder 
across an iron bridge, or swooping over a delta 
of rails, pouring their iron tribute into some great 
junction; and yet on, witha screech of a demon, 
into a long black cavern of a tunnel, and out 
again with joyous yell, the steam and smoke 
dancing in cloudy shadows over the plowed ficlds 
and landscape; then down a grade, to meet with 
hellish clatter and blinding, dazzling flash, a 
passing train; and now a hard, grinding quiver 
from the brakes as we glide more slowly betwecn 
the brick-faced bastions, and over the moat of 
the fortified town beyond. Old ladies poking 
salts at me all the while, and at intervals kindly 
fanning away the flies; little children timidly 
offering bites of pears or brioches, and with won- 
dering, dear, sympathetic looks, exclaiming, ‘‘ J/ 
est bien maladz ce monsieur la! n'est pas mama! 
And the good conductor, too, his face a land-and- 


| water map of coal dust and perspiration, looking 
in, and hoping Monsieur /a bas was a little bet- 
| ter, and would he like a sip of cold water, or 
| gassy lemonade, or some wine red? ‘Then a 
' tedious halt, and much rolling hither and thither 
| of baggage trucks, and stamping of passports, 
| until at last, by a lumbering omnibus, slowly over 
a bridge of boats to Manheim, and a weary res- 
pite in a hotel on the banks of the Rhine. There 
through the hot summer’s night, when the sun 
has gone blazing down, after burning up the last 
vestige of cool air fluttering furtively about my 
windows, and leaving a tremulous mirage-like 
glow from every tile of the heated roofs around : 
there, tossing and watching till daylight comes, 
and I look out upon the Rhine again. I see 
great timber rafts, and little deal huts of houses 
| on them, sagging sluggishly past the town, im- 
| pelled from side to side by huge unwieldy oars ; 
| then, Dutch sloops with great spread of sail flap- 
| Ping idly down the varnished mast, the yellow 
sides reflecting the early rays of morning; then 
shooting by a steamer or two, with red and white 
checkered ports, and painting the sky from their 
| black pencil pipes with a coloring of soot; and 
jall the time I see the broad and shining river 
| goes eddying on. Up and to the rails again; 
first to Frankfort-on-the-Main, and then to 
Wiirtzburg—the last a fine old city with noble 
facades of palaces and gardens, all belonging to 
that devoted lover of ladies and the arts, the 
| King of Bavaria; and then another weary rest. 
And yet once more to the iron roads, through 
that lovely country, planted to the square inch, 
with rippling brooks beside our track, and blue 
hills in the distance. Skurrying on by the 
quaint old hamlets with zigzag, parti-colored 
roofs, or nestling farm-houses beneath the spread- 
ing trees, where the stout teams shake their bells 
a-peal at us as we fly by, or the stupid peasant 
women, in short petticoats and waists at the arm- 
pits, vacantly gaze up from their laborious delvy- 
ing in the fields; and so we go until presently a 
station, where a maze of electric lines meet at a 
large clock, like a magnified spider in his web; 
and then a pause. Crowds of people to greet us 
in their Sunday attire; pointed tailed jackets, 
red vests with multitudes of flat silver buttons, 
standing in jack boots, smoking pipes with pen- 
dent chains riveted to their button-holes as if 
they grew there; the other sex, too, in striped 
corded skirts, and bodices of red, cross-barred 
at the bosoms like cherry-tarts, gay kerchiefs 
about their heads, and gold filigree hoops in their 
ears; all round-faced, rude, and rosy. Kell- 
ners, too—German for waiter—rushing out of the 
restaurations and about the platforms, with trays 
filled with capacious wooden flagons ; or yet with 
long deep glasses like speaking-trumpets, foam- 
ing with beer, returning empty and coming out 
full again; and still going and coming continu- 
ally, until with half-empty flagons to still thirsty 
lips the engine screams enough; and off we 
glide, away from the nasty atmosphere of pipe- 
smoke, into the cool breezes of the green-clad 
valleys, whirling up the grade. 
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As the night closed around us, having been 
borne as far on my journey as the rails could 
carry me, I was left at Hof. There, at the 
Golden Stag Hotel, I was received by a portly 
man in a white choker, which brought out the 
ruby carbuncles on his nose in bold relief. Be- 
hind him stood a thin person in another white 
choker, and a little boy like a plump spider be- 
yond—all in white chokers. I said, ‘‘ Can you 
let us have rooms on the first floor?” ‘‘ No; very 
sorry, but the Princess of Swingmaringen Sed- 
litzwasser was expected, and the grand suite en- 
gaged.” ‘Could I have an apartment on the 
second?” ‘‘ Very sorry — extremely desolated, 
but that, too, was taken for the Swingmaringen’s 
mother, the Dowager of Seltzerwasser.” ‘* Ah! 
well, the third?” ‘* Yes, one little room, but the 
Princess—” I believe I said something altogeth- 
er so extremely disrespectful of the Swingmarin- 
gen family, for many generations back and to 
come, which so shocked the portly head kellner 
that he had hardly presence of mind to assist me 
up stairs. As for the thin kellner and the spi- 
der boy, had it not been for their white chokers 
they would, I fancy, have been suffocated with 
indignation on the spot. When I got to bed— 
that structure being narrow and short, with an- 
other little downy bed for covering, and a sheet 
the size of a napkin—all through the awful 
night, in my light-headed, troubled slumber, I 
heard clattering post-coaches, trains of princess- 
es, much din and bustle within, and clocks, too, 


without, that kept miscellaneous time, striking | 


the hours and chiming away at the halves and | 
quarters the livelong night; and all mingled in 
my volatile dreams with the perfume of chloro- 
form liniment and German beer. When morn- 
ing came, and as the sounds of hospitality and 
horses died away, the ober-kellner appeared be- 
fore me destitute of white choker, and I knew by 
instinct that the Swingmaringens had departed. 


It needed no words from the lips of the kellner | 


to announce that the entire Golden Stag, from 
the very tips of his horns down to his hoofs in 
the cellar, were entirely at my disposal; it being 
in the very street, and facing the very house, said 
that kellner, where the Mynheer Sand had pur- 
sued his studies previous to proceeding to Man- 
heim, where then and there he did, patriotically, 
it is believed, assassinate the Herr Kotzebue, 
whose infant daughter was clinging to his knees. 
All this, and much more, did ober-kellner pour 


into my aching head until the sun set once more | 


in the town of Hof. 
In the evening a comfortable carriage, with a | 


the Italian war was raging, that I was taken for 
a French spy, and held in pawn for four hours, 
until some scholar could be hunted up to read 
the cabalistic seals and writings on my passport, 
the official bureau at Ach being quite unequal to 
the task. On our first acquaintance, however, 
we had no trouble—a paper florin bank-note, of 
half a dollar denomination, being slipped inci- 
dentally in the folds of the passport saved all 
parties infinite explanation, even to leaving the 
trunks strapped and unrummaged behind the 
carriage. The horses had a bite of hay further 
on, and then trotted square and brisk till sun- 
rise, when we halted for a more general feed at 
a road-side gasthaus. It had been in former 
times the schloss or rural palace of some Ger- 
man grandee, but now a wretched old barrack 
of whitewashed corridors and desolate rooms, 
with a stagnant fish-pond in the overgrown 
weedy garden; and a tumble-down little church 
| hard by, capped by a queer flat-domed tower; 
and a wrought-iron skeleton of a saint, rusty 
| and honey-combed by the little dribbling fount- 
| ain below. 
Of a slatternly old cook, talking polyglot jar- 
gon, we ordered a grand breakfast, but she rath- 
| er overdid the business, and served us a compost 
of fat sausage soaked in garlic, and a lot of cold 
| oniony pickled trout—as detestable a morning 
mess as ever a Christian sat down to—served, 
| withal, in a saloon of kingly proportions, which 
| beyond all question had in late years been occu- 
pied by wandering students destitute of soap. 
| How glad we were to quit this filthy gasthaus, 
and roll on again over the smooth roads, where 
the cool, fresh air of morning greeted us— where 
| the birds were singing and the hares bounding 
| through the bending waves of grain—where, too, 
| in contrast, the wretched-looking peasant women 
| were trudging, sickle in hand, either to be yoked 
| to cows or oxen to plow the earth or to mow the 
fields, munching the while coarse black bread, 
and bewing low before us as we rolled by. 
Further on, clusters of red-tiled buildings, with 
smoke-stacks and furnaces puffing out streams 
of black smoke; plenty of peat piled up out of 
the dark, earthy pits, all smoking or steaming 
with a peaty cdor, infecting the atmosphere for 
miles around, in spite of the perfume of the hops 
or the wide fields of new-mown hay. Then, be- 
yond, a venerable schloss again, with its great 
barns for the harvest, and near at hand its vil- 
lage of ground-down peasantry, with swarms of 
j children at the door-ways; always, too, a toll- 
| house with a white and yellow painted piece of 














brave team of horses, were in the court-yard, and \timber to bar the road, like an old-fashioned 
we continued our journey toward Carlsbad. Out | slung bucket-pole to a well; then lines of large, 
of the broad, cobble-paved street, with volleys of | awkward, ungainly wagons, loaded — Heaven 
whip-cracks, and the horses all a-jingle with bells, | knows where—high up and low down, under 
and down a slope, and over a bridge, and up-hill | the body and outside the creaking wheels, with 
between waving fields of grain, and into a dark | crates, bales, and barrels of glass, china, pot. 
forest beyond, with a pale-blue ribbon of starlit | | tery, and what not; the drivers slouching and 
sky above us—dozing away the hours till mid-| clacking along in their timber sabots, and at 
night, and we were at the little town of Ach, on | every gentle slope chaining up the wheels, or 
the Bohemian frontier. It was at this memor- | throwing an iron shoe under, so that the jaded 
able place, on my second visit last May, when | horses, perhaps, should not be run over in the 
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descent or the crockery come to grief. All this, 
and more, with a town or two en route—of which 
more anon—until toward noon, when we had 
reached our journey’s end at the Hygeia of 
Carlsbad. 


1. 


Carlsbad stands, as near as may be, in the 
centre of Europe and the very heart of Bohe- 
mia. It may be reached by several good roads, 
by the way of Prague or Toplitz on the Eastern 
frontier, or by a route which taps the main trunk 
railway to Leipsic from Schwartzenberg, or by 
the road we came from Hof. The town itself, 
which has a population of about three thousand 
souls, is half-hidden on the shelving sides of a 
steep valley of a little stream called the Tepel, 
which winds in form of the letter S till it meets, 
at the end of the town, the River Eger, a trib- 
utary to the Elbe. The surrounding hills are 
of granitic formation, well wooded with pine, 
with almost innumerable paths and roads lead- 
ing in every direction to the projecting spurs 
and heights, which command lovely, though not 
very extensive prospects of forest, field, vale, and 
river. 

From the bed of this little Tepel stream, and 
on the immediate banks, spout and bubble up 
the famous waters. Who discovered them is 
buried in the mists of German tradition; but it 
was Charles the Fourth who founded and named 
the town, built a castle, and is supposed to have 
resided here for the cure of his wounds received 
at the battle of Cressy in the fourteenth century. 
Through all the bloody wars of the Middle Ages 
which convulsed Germany, and all the changes 
of rulers and wars of modern times, the great 
players of the games, when sated with blood and 
rapine, have come to Carlsbad to rest from their 
toils, and perhaps to carve out new schemes of 
future misery and conquest. 

It would be difficult to say to what distance 
below the crust of the earth the mineral basin 
which supplies the great body of water unceas- 
ingly evolved extends ; probably, however, with- 
in the sinuous course of the Tepel, and perhaps 
a short distance beneath its left bank. But 
whatever may be the extent or ramifications of 
this basin, it unquestionably throws off from the 
same volcanic or mineral caldron all the water 
which bursts forth from the various outlets. As 
to the depth of this parent source, that, too, is 
unknown; all the boring and sounding experi- 
ments hitherto attempted have proved unsuccess- 
ful in reaching a solid base. The crust, howev- 
er, which covers this basin is from one to two 
yards thick, though, what is a little singular, 
this crust has never been seriously disturbed or 
rent asunder by any of the violent earthquakes 
which—in the memory of man—have shaken the 
continent. The great chasm beneath, with its 
fissures, vaults, and caverns, have been so firmly 
arched by nature herself as to bid defiance to the 
heaving throes of the earthquake. 

There are eight sources or wells in Carlsbad 
used for drinking medicinally, exclusive of those 








recently found beneath the new military hospital, 
which stand in the following order according to 
their temperature, exactly determined by a long 
course of observations running through a period 
of eighty-six years: 


GUEE,..o cccccccccccccce 
Bernardsbrunn. 
MeUbCEAR ..cccccccccccece 
Marketbrunn............. 
Felsenquelle ... 
Miihlbrunn .... 
Theresienbrunn 
Schlossbrunn .. 





Be it observed that the temperature of the at- 
mosphere has no influence upon the waters, and 
in the coldest winters, with the thermometer be- 
low zero, they retain the same heat without per- 
ceptible variation. The problem of explaining 
this natural heat, as well as the manner by which 
the waters are supplied with mineral substances, 
has puzzled the most acute and skillful analysts; 
and, in spite of all their exertions, none but in- 
genious theories and conjectures have been elic- 
ited. The thermal heat, however, is more easi- 
ly accounted for, upon the theory that the heat 
in the interior of the earth augments in the ratio 
of its depth; and since the water evolved can 
lose very little of its temperature after the con- 
duits become heated to the open air, the depth 
of the Sprudel, which is thought to be the parent 
source, is computed to spring from seven to eight 
thousand feet below the surface. The Sprudel 
crust itself seems to cover a space of about sixty 
yards square, the greater portion being on the 
bed of the Tepel, and protected from floods in 
the river by an artificial stone vaulting, in which 
holes are bored to allow the water to pass freely 
off. These orifices are about three inches in di- 
ameter, and, probably by the escape of carbonic 
gas, the water spouts out from five to fifteen fect 
high, in regular jets, beating like a pulse at the 
rate of about thirty-five ebullitions a minute. 
Clouds of steam, as from a high-pressure engine, 
rise around these natural fountains, float in 
filmy, rainbow hues in the sunlight, or else hang 
under denser auspices along the stream and its 
banks, emitting the while a peaty and by no 
means agreeable odor. 

But what is more material are the deposits 
which are precipitated at the outlets of all the 
fountains in Carlsbad. This consists of a slimy 
green and brown sediment, which, layer upon 
layer, like the freezings of successive overflows 
of water, solidifies into a mass till it becomes 
almost as hard as marble. It also clogs and 
chokes the artificial orifices of the Sprudel, and 
every month or two they are bored afresh, so as 
to prevent—what is sometimes feared—an explo- 
sion which might blow the entire vaulting into 
the air. This sediment is called the converva 
thermalis, and is thought to be composed of an- 
imal matter. Whether it is or not, it admits of 
a high polish, and is used for a great variety of 
inlaid and mosaic ornamental work. This wa- 
ter has likewise the power of petrifaction; and a 
bunch of grapes, a bouquet of flowers with the 
most delicate leaves and petals, vegetables, and 
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willow-wood, becomes, after the lapse of a fort- 
night, when immersed in these boiling fountains, 
as hard as agate; and often raising misgivings, 
too, whether the same phenomenon may not 
take place in the stomachs of those who saturate 
themselves with the water for a much longer 
period. 

The Carlsbad water partakes almost entirely 
of the alkaline and Glauber salts genus, and the 
chemical analysis was determined by Becher in 
1770, and afterward by Hugo Gottl. These 
analyses, together with the volatile ingredients 
—for which I am indebted to Doctor Mannl, of 
Carlsbad—are appended below.* They show 
conclusively that, in the intervening space of 
eighty-six years, the chemical compositions have 
undergone very little change—a sure proof of the 
inexhaustible material at hand in the great nat- 
ural laboratory below. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the quantity of gas found in every 
spring is in an inverse ratio to the temperature 
and specific weight; therefore, the higher the 
temperature of the waters the less gas they con- 
tain. 

Of the various maladies of which the flesh 
and bones are heir to, and upon which these 
waters, beyond all peradventure, exercise a salu- 
tary effect, I will enumerate a few. For dis- 
orders of the liver, kidneys, and urinary organs, 
whether chronic or temporary; jaundice, indi- 
gestion with its whole train of nervous compli- 
cations; for the rehealing of badly cicatrized 
wounds, paralysis of the limbs, or for the reno- 
vation of the system after long residence in trop- 
ical climates. Very many such cases are en- 
tirely cured by a proper use of the Carlsbad wa- 
ters ; they stand upon the record, and are beyond 
doubt or cavil; not a few I saw myself, during 
the two seasons I passed-there: what is more to 
the purpose, the beneficial cifect exercised in my 
own individual case induces me to state it con- 
fidently. 

There is, however, another shade to the pic- 
ture ; and there are diseases of the organic order, 
such as disturbance of the heart, aneurisms, pul- 
monic affections, and so forth, in which these 
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Fired —— - = in 16 Becher. | Gott 
Grains. Grains. 
Sulphate of potash ............. 19°35360 | 9°3696 
Sulphate of soda.........,.. ecoee ease 14-9606 
Phosphate of soda .........2..+ 668160 cree 
Chloride of sodium.............- ones 87245 
Carbonate of soda ..........0+++ 11-82720 ese 
Carbonate of lime .............. 430080 } 20198 
Carbonate of magnesia.......... jonah 03994 
Carbonate of protoxyd of iron ...| 0°46080 | 0-0307 
Alumina with oxyd iron ........ cece 0-2150 
GEOR. ccccccccccccccssccesecces pice 0-0520 
Total fixed ingredients. ...| 42°62400 | 44°8340 








waters are not beneficial, but are in fact highly 
injurious and even dangerous, and the farther 
people so afflicted stay away from Carlsbad the 
better. 

It now only remains to add to the foregoing 
summary the mode of using the waters. They 
may be drunk, bathed in, or steamed in, alto- 
gether, or separately, according to the advice of 
the physicians, who are not only numerous, but 
skillful and experienced. No difference exists 
in the component ingredients of the various 
fountains, and it is only by the temperature that 
the strength and effects produced are measured. 
In no way, however, should this Carlsbad water 
be applied for mere pastime; for such experi- 
ments have not infrequently created serious ill- 
ness and disease where none previously existed, 
and sometimes terminating fatally. The rule 
seems to be, to begin with the mildest and least 
stimulating water, and then as the system be- 
comes accustomed to it, to go on drinking till 
you come to the Sprudel, the hottest and stron- 
gest ofall. If however, headache, vertigo, or con- 
gestions arise, the drinking is either discontinued 
for a time, or else the patient goes back to the 
milder stimulant. But once having found the 
proper ‘‘ tap”—which you will soon discover—go 
on in moderation, augmenting the doses as far 
as you reasonably may, not omitting a daily con- 
fab with your doctor until the course is ended. 

With respect to bathing, the treatment by 
absorption seems to exercise nearly a similar 
effect to that produced by internal saturation. 
Indeed bathing was used exclusively for two 
centuries without swallowing a drop; and it is 
still used by the medium of baths and steam, for 
cases of paralysis of the limbs, contractions, stiff 
joints, and badly healed wounds, either gun- 
shot or by steel. Persons, however, who are 
subject to spasms, fainting-fits, or disposed to 
apoplexy, should never risk the bath unless they 
expect to be pulled out dead; nor should any 
nervous individuals shut themselves up in the 
baths unattended. At the same time, no one 
need be afraid of wasting the water, for the sup- 
ply is inexhaustible, and the enormous overflow 
from the fountains not only warms the little 
river itself, but affords a perpetual boiler for all 
the town. 

The fashionable season begins at Carlsbad 
about the middle of May, and ends with the first 
days of September, though there is no good rea- 
son why a person should not come at any other 
time when it may be convenient, as the water is 
| always there, summer and winter, served up hot 
| by nature herself. The climate is changeable, 
|and the summers are sometimes very cool—the 
































Cubie Inches of Paris Standard. Apothecaries’ Weight in Grains. 
Names of Springs. Total fixed Carbonic 5 i 
‘ Ingredients. Acid. Azote, “a same, 
BNE . cccccccccce 4494397 780337 003181 330593 000860 
Bernardsbruna 44°53578 858529 004158 368908 001137 
Neubrunn.... 44°15361 9°87066 004690 4°34388 001313 
Marketbrunn 43 °88813 1176022 0°05306 521717 001498 
Miihlbrunn ..... 4347166 1376191 005811 6°13040 001645 
Theresienbrunn . 42-20298 1540220 006104 6-94203 001751 
Schlossbrunn...... . 40°44803 1737673 006323 8-02782 001859 
Felsenquelle...........0.2-- “472 1175628 005819 6-13072 0°01613 
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nights always cool, the elevation being about six 
hundred feet above the sea ; and, therefore, thick 
clothing is indispensable. And now, having 
given a general account of Carlsbad and its 
famous waters—which I hope may prove valua- 
ble to whoever thinks of going there—I will de- 
scend a little more to detail, and describe what 
my own actual experience was during my resi- 
dence there. 


it. 

On the banks, then, of the little Tepel is Carls- 
bad built, with the population pretty equally dis- 
tributed on both sides. On the left is the Prado 
of the town, called the Old Wiese. There are 
tall lodging-houses standing with their backs 
against the Hirschensprung hills, facing a grav- 
eled path, on which, fringing the water, is a 
dense row of elms—stunted within an inch of 
their lives—beneath which, as well as the build- 
ings opposite, are nests of pretty shops where all 
the knicknacks of Europe are displayed, besides 
the pretty mosaic work of the place and the beau- 
tiful china and glass of Bohemia. Here, too, are 
multitudes of tables beneath the trees, where, in 
true German style, the ladies sit sipping coffee 
over their knitting, while the men puff their 
meerschaums and read the small octavo German 
newspapers. The Wiese, in fact, is the fashion- 
able lounge where the world of Carlsbad revolves. 
After a day or two’s lodgment at a hotel apart- 
ments were found for us at the Golden Can- 
non, 2 fine new stone building at the extreme 
upper end of this Prado, kept by some excellent 
people named Mattoni. By-the-way, every house 
in the place has its peculiar name and emblem. 
Strange too to find, so far up in the bush, nautic- 
al names predominate! There is the ‘‘ Captain 
Cook,” ‘*The Anchor,” ‘‘ The English Fleet,” 
‘The Frigate;” then Swans, Storks, Eagles, 
and Pheasants; one house called ‘‘ Sevasto- 
pol,” very high up the hills, and—either in com- 
pliment to the Allies or Russians—very rarely 
taken. Some of the signs, however, admit of a 
double meaning; and Zum Silburnen Kanne, 
which I ignorantly presumed was ‘‘ The Siberian 
Kane,” in honor of that Arctic explorer, turned 
out to be the Silver Pitcher! 

Our windows commanded a pretty prospect of 
the steep pine-clad hills to the right, a little 
square of the Kursaal below, the rippling river 
sparkling in front, where trout turned their 
speckled sides to the sun from the deep pools be- 
neath ; and to the left the long green line of the 
Wiese, and the distant grain-covered hills be- 
yond. The rooms were clean—as, indeed, are 
all the lodgings in the place—with a prettily- 
furnished parlor in front, and a bedchamber in 
the rear. So soon as I arrived I sent for Doctor 
Hofberger, one of the most eminent physicians 
in the whole Austrian dominions, to whom I 
bore written testimonials of my case and the 
treatment I had undergone. He listened, and 
pronounced judgment—which judgment was to 
begin to drink, to continue to drink, and to 
drink to the end. And here let me say that the 
decisions of the Carlsbad faculty are not at all 





times to the taste or will of the patient; and 
many are sent away in the most arbitrary man- 
ner, without being permitted to drink a drop of 
the water unless at the risk of their lives. One 
case of this nature occurred during my first sea- 
son there. An obstinate Englishman, in spite 
of a warning, began to indulge in Sprudel liba- 
tions; but to counteract any unpleasant effects, 
and despite the advice of the doctors, he mingled 
a little London-Dock brandy, which he had 
smuggled into the town, with his tipple; which 
course of practice killed him, in the space of 
ten days, as dead as Julius Cesar. 

To be on the safe side, I persistently followed 
the Doctor’s directions, as I would recommend all 
other visitors to this Hygeia todo. It was on the 
17th of June that I began my course of the waters; 
but as I was too ill to walk to the fountains I had 
a goblet purchased of the regulation pattern—to 
hold six ounces—and a jug of the water fetched 
from the spring, standing in a small wooden tub 
filled with the same element to preserve its tem- 
perature. I emptied this jug the first morning. 
The first tumbler made my head spin; the sec- 
ond, at fifteen minutes’ interval, made my eyes 
dance; and the last created a buzzing sensation 
in myears. Then, by way of exercise, I char- 
tered a small donkey-cart, drawn by the smallest 
of that elephantine-eared class of quadrupeds. 
The boy-driver walked, pulling the donkey occa- 
sionally up hill, and letting the little brute slide 
down the steep places, for about an hour, wh@n 
I had breakfast. This course I continued for 
some days—five, I believe—until I began to ex- 
perience the most agreeable relief from the pain 
and swelling in my side, and I was able to pur- 
sue the usually-prescribed treatment without in- 
variable donkey assistance. 

The general regimen marked out for the Carls- 
bad patient is simply this: You rise from bed in 
the morning in time to reach the wells as the 
clocks strike six, and as the baton of the Herr 
Labitzky describes a gentle reel in the air, and 
is followed by as delightful music as is heard any 
where in the Fatherland. Then you approach 
the fountains, where are battalions of nice little 
girls, in tidy aprons, who fill your goblet, and 
you retire tosome tranquil spot to drink it. 
Sometimes there is a cue of five hundred people 
in single file, with every one a goblet, many with 
little bronze dials to mark the time hung to their 
button-holes, and number of libations; but there 
is no jostling or hurry, for there is enough for all. 
The water is drank at quarter-hour intervals, 
moving about the while, listening to the fine mu- 
sic, chatting, or sniffing the lovely bouquets of 
flowers offered for sale near by; and the hottest 
waters are sipped through the medium of glass 
tubes like those straw throats for sherry-cobblers. 
At eight o’clock the music ceases, and the heavy 
drinking is over for the day. For an hour every 
body is seen rushing about into the bakers’ shops, 
which are very numerous, and each individual 
buys the particular bread he fancies. It is of 
great variety in taste as well as in shape: plain, 
sugared, or with plums; flat, round, or half- 
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moons; with or without salt; with each its pe- 
culiar name; and such bread Europe does not 
elsewhere produce. Whether the secret of its 
excellence lies in the making, the grain, or 
the water with which it is made, it is admitted 
by connoisseurs in that article to be the un- 
rivaled, unapproachable bread of the world. The 
bread bought, it is put in a brown paper bag, 
and you wander off to the hundred-and-one pleas- 
ant little retreats on the hill-top, in the valleys, 
or on the Wiese, to consume it at your leisure 
for breakfast. At these café retreats, too, you 
find the most charmingly-rosy girls, ncat and trim 
in dress—never a hoop or a starched skirt to con- 
ceal their rounded lithe forms—as brisk as bees, 
as smiling as Hebes, and as fresh in cheek as the 
bread in your paper bag. The breakfast, however, 
is no very serious matter—nothing in the eating 
way is in Carlsbad; it consists simply of bread and 
coffee. The coffee, too, is more than half rich 
milk, but such a delicious mixture the Grand 
Turk, surrounded by his houris, never dreamed of. 
No butter, meat, or fruit is permitted at this re- 
past, but smoking in moderation is allowed aft- 
erward. Even tobacco, I should presume, is 
hurtful to the treatment; but as its prohibition 
would no doubt incite a stifled rebellion or open 
mutiny among the German population the fac- 
ulty tolerate it. Nor is tea encouraged, espe- 
cially green tea, which is thought to turn into 
black ink in the stomach; and butter is also 
frdwned upon, as, when mingled with the water, 
it resolves itself into soft soap. Chocolate, how- 
ever, is taken with dry bread in the evening, 
which leaves the system free from nightmare 
during the night. After breakfast comes a hap- 
py lounging interval, when you may either wan- 
der about the hills by innumerable shady paths, 
or in the grove, where the handsome Tyrolers 
sell gloves or buckskin raiment; or up and down 
the Wiese promenade, looking into the pretty 
shops, where you are tempted by delicate lace 
of point d’aguille, beautiful inlaid boxes, or mo- 
saic work crusted or polished with Sprudel pet- 
rifactions, or, what is equally elegant and en- 
ticing, Bohemian glass and china. Reading or 
writing to any extent is prohibited; indeed, the 
confusing effect of the water on the brain and 
eye puts a stop to such occupations were one so 
inclined. The mind must be left free from all 
care and excitement, so as to give the waters a 
fair chance with the body. The time, however, 
slips easily on in this dolce far niente way till an 
hour past noon, when dinner is to be thought 
of. Now there are at least fifty places within 
and around the town where you may dine, and 
the chances are fifty to one that you find pre- 
cisely the same dinner at each and all of them. 
The cookery, however, is of a simple and artless 
nature, and utterly insipid. I advise you, my 
fat friends, not to come here for any stimulating 
luxuries for the stomach, as in that case you will 


for every thing, and though it may at times be 
white or dark, yet the taste is the same. There 
are, likewise, a variety of colored soups of a mild 
and fluid mixture, leaving the faintest impres- 
sion on your mind of boiled napkins. Game 
abounds, small deer, partridges, and hares; veal, 
too, palpitating from the shambles, and occa- 
sionally, as a rara avis, a beef-steak ; plenty of 
quarter-pound trout as big as minnows, and lots 
of vegetables. The poultry is not good, and the 
diminutive size of the chickens is attributable to 
their drinking the waters, which carries off the 
gravel from their crops. 

The articles rigorously proscribed from the 
Carlsbad carte are all sorts of acids and fat, sal- 
ads or raw fruit, pork, goose, duck, sausage, 
cheese, pastry, strong or acid wines, all spirits, 
cold milk, beer, or ice. The country wines, of 
a very thin and innocent quality, are allowed in 
moderation; but none of the other things enu- 
merated could be had for love or money, since 
the Medical Board determine what is meet to 
eat and drink for the guests, and the restaurants 
are obliged to comply with the rule. 

After dinner, which is taken between one and 
three, there is music by the full orchestra, either 
on the Wiese or at the Post-héf, a mile beyond, 
where the ladies sit sociably beneath the shady 
groves with their knitting. Ah! such charm- 
ing women you see there sometimes! Russian 
dames, with soft Mongol eyes and rounded forms; 
the soft white beauties from Vienna and Prague 
and the Lower Danube; with here and there a 
dark-haired brunette from Italy. The only draw- 
back to these pleasant réunions is the absence 
of children, who are rarely brought to Carlsbad ; 
and indeed I may say to matrons disposed to 
build their nests at the hibernating periods, 
that they must give up all hopes of such Mal- 
thusian theories while at Carlsbad, and let them 
know at once that children are never carried 
away. 

When tired of the music or the conversation 
of the groves you may saunter up hill or down 
dale in an endless variciy of stream and forest 
landscape, or you may shoot air pop-guns for 
sugar-plum prizes by the roadside. In the even- 
ing, too, there is sometimes a concert or a spec- 
tacle in the little theatre, or maybe a Sunday 
night dance in the Kursaal; but all is over and 
the lights shut off by ten o’clock, and the whole 
town sound asleep. It is this strict and tem- 
perate mode of life, the entire freedom from care 
and undue excitement, which contributes so much 
to the efficacy of the waters. Unlike the fashion- 
able resorts of the Rhine, where the grand duke 
proprietors are legs and the croupiers princes, 
here, in Carlsbad, there is no gaming or vice. 
Nor is the living expensive. Lodgings may be 
had at moderate rates—say from fifty dollars a 
month downward—and as much more will cover 





be woefully wasted. There is but one sauce used 


every expense that a reasonable man or woman 
may choose to indulge in. 
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MISS VINTON OF TALLAHASSEE: 
A ROMANCE OF HYDE’S HOTEL. 


HO that has not seen ‘* Hyde’s” can gain 
any idea of its peculiarities from a verbal 
description? Who that has once been there can 
ever forget the visit? ‘* Hyde’s” has been the 
pride and the pet of two generations. When 
railroads were slumbering deep in the hills of 
Pennsylvania, and when the pompous stage- 
coach was in the vigor of its manhood, an inn 
upon a turnpike-road was a cheerful and bustling 
place— 

I restrain my pen. This topic is not to be 
lightly treated, nor to be introduced here. Let 
it suffice that ‘‘ Hyde’s” was a famous stage-house 
in the time of the last generation. It is clear 
that it commenced life as a building of moderate 
size, in days when architecture was not a separate 
profession, and when the ground-plan of a dwell- 
ing was made by bisecting the four sides of a 
square or parallelogram, and erecting partitions 
accordingly. ) 

When stages disappeared at the sound of the 
steam-whistle, like ghosts at the cock-crowing, 
** Hyde's” took a nap. As railroads were built 
the American people became migratory ; a few 
families had the good taste to be captivated with 
the scenery of S——, and consequently ‘* Hyde’s” 
had summer boarders; they spread among their 
friends the report of good cheer and charming 
rides; visitors knocked at the tavern door; a 
piazza was built; a wing was built; another 
wing was built; a long ‘“‘ addition” was built; 
and behold, the ‘“ Hyde’s” of the present day! 
Trees have grown high about the old sign-post, 
obscuring the name, but the reputation of the 
house needs not the adventitious aid of paint 
and letters of gold. Throughout the long sum- 
mer the rambling old building is merry with 
laughter and music and the shouts of children ; 
there is flirtation, and gossip, and dancing, and 
knitting-work, and whist ; all do what they like, 
and the others talk about them. 

It was a warm afternoon—nay, a hot after- 
noon—in early August that saw me jolting along 
a dusty road in a ‘‘stage,” plying between a 
landing on Lake Champlain and the railway sta- 
tion at Brandon, pausing twice in each day at 
*¢ Hyde’s,” whither it was now taking me. The 
driver, a thorough Yankee, felt an evident in- 
terest in the private affairs of all ‘“‘ Hyde’s board- 
ers,” and gave me much curious information 
touching them. His horses had plodded on at 
their own gait for several miles, but as they 
caught sight of the shade trees in front of the 
piazza they hustled themselves into a shambling 
trot, and for a moment renewed their youth. 
Upon the lower platform stood a knot of men 
eager for the letters and papers which Spiller 
brought from the post-office; upon the upper 
hung a charming group of wives and maidens, 
peering over the balustrade to watch the distri- 
bution of the mail. Hyde himself, like Pick- 


greeting to the new-comer, with whom a few 
words were exchanged, and the preliminary bus- 
iness of securing a room was at once accom- 
plished. Tea was soon on the table; soon clear- 
ed away ; and the younger portion of the female 
guests, perching for a moment in a lovely flock 
upon the piazza, flew in different directions for 
an evening walk. Most of the men lingered 
nearer home, smoking. 

It is always well for a stranger, coming into a 
house full of people, none of whom he has ever 
met before, to select, through the magnetism of 
congeniality, some cicerone, and by him to be in- 
formed concerning the internal social politics of 
the throng. Wherever there are women there 
will be cliques, and ‘‘sets,” and rivalries; and 
woe betide the foolish man who ventures into 
this forest without having the trees ‘‘ blazed” for 
his guidance. 

Acting on this plan, I soon put myself on 
moderately-confidential terms with an open-eyed 
boarder, and received hints. While engaged in 
learning of the names, manners, tastes, disposi- 
tions, and pursuits of the principal guests; in 
hearing the description of the battles waged be- 
tween rival parties, and in gaining information 
touching the general habits of the place, the fair 
daughters of careful mothers were returning by 
two and three to the house. Watching them as 
they came down the long hill at the foot of which 
‘* Hyde’s” is situated, I saw an elegant form 
progressing with that charming sidewise, undu- 
latory motion peculiar to thorough-bred women 
and horses, and to a well-balanced kite. Now I 
know as well as any one of the million readers 
of this story can tell me that I am a brute for 
this comparison. But it is a true one. Will 
some kind friend among you mention any move- 
ment more perfectly graceful than that of a kite 
as it tranquilly waves in the quiet air of a sum- 
mer day ? 

During my ride in the stage before spoken of, 
a green wagon, filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
had passed us and disappeared. One of the fe- 
male passengers had looked round, and the ex- 
ceeding beauty of her face had awakened deli- 
cious fancies—fancies which I had nursed in se- 
cret for years. I certainly believe in sympathy 
at first sight; love may result, or may not 
There was unquestionably a sympathy between 
that fair creature and myself. The driver told 
me that the wagon was filled with ‘‘ Hyde’s folks,” 
and then proceeded—being a ’cute chap—to jest 
with me on my evident internal excitement at 





| Sight of the face. I had been watching for this 
| vision to reappear all the while I was sitting on 
| the piazza, and now, as the elegant form came 
down the hill and neared the house, I recognized 
my green wagon enchantress. 
| “Twill not bore you with talk about dress, for 
| I do not know a basque from a shoe-string; but 
I must speak of one piece of her costume which 
| was artistically worn: it was the head covering. 
| One of those worsted affairs called Rigolettes, or 


wick of old, with one hand gracefully concealed | Nubix, or the—milliner knows what—light and 
behind his coat-tails, waved the other in pleasant | airy and delicate—was confined beneath her chin, 
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and had originally been wreathed about her head ; | my friend on the piazza had a peculiar twinkle 
but it had fallen off backward, and now lay like | in his eye when he said that Mrs. Vinton was 
a beautiful flower-cup out from which the erect | the step-mother. Step-mothers are sometimes 
neck and well-poised head seemed to spring as | disagreeable to their daughters—often a deadly 
naturally as if they were indeed the handiwork | feud lies hidden beneath a placid exterior—per- 
of Flora. I endeavored to assume a careless air | haps a step-mother’s nose will not put mine out 
as I asked my companion her name. of joint! Hope budded as I saw the first invol- 
** Miss Vinton, from Tallahassee. Her mo-| untary expression of fright on Miss Vinton’s 
ther sat opposite you at the table; she was not | face give way to a scarcely discernible smile of 
there to-night.” amusement. As I hinted before, all this passed 
I recalled the image of a short and rather} through my mind even while I was regaining 
stout dame, by the glitter of whose diamonds my | the ordinary position of upright manhood. 
eye had been attracted during the recent repast, ‘*Tam bleeding. Hehaswoundedme. Help 


and my enthusiasm received a slight rebuff. me to my room,” said the stout lady, with a 
** When I say mother I mean step-mother.” | comically tragic manner. 
“ini” I could of course do no less than offer my arm. 


I forgave the diamonds, and resigned myself to | It was very properly rejected, and, leaning on the 
a fresh cigar and the anticipation of delightful | lovely step-daughter, the injured dame tottered 
vicinage for many breakfasts and dinners and away. ‘To my clumsy and incoherent apologies 
teas. Sounds of music from the ball-room were | and regrets the latter said not a word, but the 
now heard, and as the twilight gave way to the | former turned toward meas she departed a single 
night, I left the corner where I had been sitting | glance, half kind, half of suppressed mirth. I 
and set out on a voyage of discovery to find the | pushed on into the hall and ruminated. Aside 
entrance to the hall. I think I mentioned that | from any other view of the case it was most 
there were many children at ‘‘ Hyde’s.” Now, | necessary for my comfort that this absurd catas- 
wherever children are there will also be play- | trophe should not be talked about, at least till I 
things scattered about the floor. The spirit of | could become somewhat acquainted in the house ; 
all evil had prompted some infant to leave one | it would seem rather queer for a stranger to 
of his drum-sticks in the long entry through which | make his début by breaking an old lady’s nose. 
I must go, and upon this abominable gin I placed | To be sure the deed was done very quickly and 
my foot just as I was turning aside to allow two | quietly, but the victim would certainly make a 
ladies who approached to pass me. A man who | thrilling narrative of the affair; the young lady, 
steps unawares upon a rolling thing will undoubt- | also, having a keen sense of the ludicrous, might 
edly go down; the only question is, will he go| amuse her companions at my expense, and all 
backward or forward? I quickly decided this | will agree that it is better for any man to be 
point by flinging my right foot straight out be-| frowned upon or shuddered at than to be made 
hind me, elevating my arms, and plunging mad-|a subject for laughter. I felt that it was most 
ly headlong. I found myself suddenly brought | necessary for me to take some action as soon as 
up, not against the wall or the floor, but upon the | possible. So I crossed the hall, now well filled 
capacious neck of a short stout woman, who wore | with children dancing and with adolescents prom- 
a necklace of diamonds. Two screams harrowed | enading, and seized upon the only man whose 
my soul: one, a half-strangled cry, as of a hen face was at all familiar, him with whom I had 
whose neck is unpleasantly twisted ; the other, a | conversed on the piazza shortly before. Hastily 
fine, almost musical note, as of a startled blue | putting him in possession of the circumstances, I 
jay. Recovering myself as quickly as possible, | informed him that I desired an introduction to 
the whole extent of the catastrophe burst upon | the young lady at the earliest moment after her 
me. reappearance in the room. This he agreed to 

I had cast myself on the neck of Mrs. Vinton, | give me, at the same time letting drop some 
the step-mother of my divinity, and,, worse than | hints which tended to make me feel compara- 
that, I had dashed my shoulder against her (not | tively at ease concerning the old lady—suggest- 
Roman) nose with such force that blood flowed | ing that she was an enemy not only implacable 
from it in a manner disagreeable though not| but garrulous, but that she could be reached 
dangerous. Miss Vinton of Tallahassee stood | through her vanity, and that in any flattery I 
by! She had uttered that first-class note. | choose to administer I need not fear exaggera- 
There was a pleasant situation! As through | tion, for she was a Cerberus who required con- 
the brain of a man in sudden peril, so through tinual sopping, and with very rich cake. Just 
mine in a twinkling rushed a folio volume of | then I heard, 
thoughts. I thought of the charming face as | ‘¢ Where’s Mrs. Vinton, Susie?” 
seen in the wagon—of the elegant form coming | ‘‘She keeps her room with a slight head- 
down the hill—of the anticipated delights of | ache.” 
sitting opposite my beauty at the table—of im-| It was a splendid voice this last, with just 
aginary moonlight rides and rambles; and now | enough of the contralto element to suggest the 
all these ravishing visions were put to flight by a | repose of a deep nature. I turned. My friend 
trumpery drum-stick and an ensanguined nose. | advanced. 
Then the lightning of my thoughts took a zigzag | Miss Vintor, allow me to present Mr. Ruff, 
turn in another direction ; I remembered that | of Albany.” 
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Two bows, pending which my master of the 
ceremonies vanished. Miss Vinton seated her- 
self; Mr. Ruff did the same. He to her: 

**To apologize implies a fault; regrets apply 
to misfortunes; and I need not assure you how 
much I regret that I should have been forced to 
introduce myself to your notice and to that of 
your—aunt in so disagreeable a manner.” 

You see that the word aunt was a stroke of 
delicate policy, as if I had said—I know that wo- 
man can not be your mother—and I was not sup- | 
posed to understand the real relationship. It 


was appreciated, I knew, by the tone of her re-| 


ply. 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Ruff, we must be thankful that ' 
the mishap was no worse. Mrs. Vinton—she is 
the widow of my father—is not badly hurt ; per- 
haps a trifle chagrined.” 

The dialogue so far had been on stilts. Grad- 
ually we took to the ordinary mode of conversa- 
tional locomotion, she being the chief speaker, 
and discoursing upon the peculiarities and ad- 
vantages of ‘‘ Hyde’s,” sketching some of the 
guests, describing the various means of amuse- 
ment, and dropping now and then a hint of 
charming rides and walks. 

Every writer who attempts to present an idea 
of a beautiful or a bewitching face by a descrip- 
tion of its features miserably fails. The true 
way is to leave the sketch to the imagination of 
each reader, who will invest the person with those 
charms which most pleasantly appeal to his own 
fancy. Let it suffice to say, that the components 
of this sunny picture which attracted my ad- 
miring gaze were: raven dark hair, a low fore- 
head, wicked brown eyes, delicately tinted cheeks, 
not plump—thank Heaven !—the rosiest of lips, 
upon which sat that peculiarly alluring expres- 
sion which I can only describe by saying that it 
is like the appearance a pretty female mouth 
takes on when in the act of tasting a ripe cherry, 
the slight acidity of which pleasantly thrills the 
frame. 

Does any one comprehend me? 

Those who have seen and, perhaps—ah—kiss- 
ed such lips will recognize them by this hint. To 
those who have never seen them it will convey 
no idea. I can but say I am sorry for their 
ignorance. 


An hour at a watering-place will do more to | 


put two strangers on confidential terms than a 
month of city calls; and when we rose to take 
part in a quadrille we had broken and thrown 
away the shell of conventionality and were chat- 
ting almost confidentially. Among the other 
incidents to the sans géne of ‘‘ Hyde’s” is this: 
we dance without gloves. This gave me an op- 
portunity to try the temper of Miss Vinton’s 
hand: there breeding shows itself more clearly 
than in any other part of the body. 

Now I will not be seduced into a disquisition 
on the hand. Miss Vinton’s was narrow, taper- 
ing, nervous, firm. It had life to the very end 
of the longest finger. Soft, but not pulpy—dry, 
but not feverish—smooth, but not with a slip- 
pery polish: it was a perfect hand. When I re- 





signed it to a callous youth from Boston I went 
down stairs and smoked a cigar. I will not bore 
you with my reverie; it was delicious, except 
when the broken nose of the step-mother thrust 
itself into the picture; then I writhed in mental 
torture till the chair on which, Yankee-like, I 
sat tilting against the wall, groaned with sym- 
pathy. The music of the piano-forte had ceased 
in the ball-room, and evidently some general 
| Sport was going on, for a burst of loud laughter 
| dropped down upon us who sat on the piazza. 

‘*¢ Folks seem to be havin’ purty fair time up 
stairs. They ’sociate a good ’eal here.” 

A farmer said this; he was sitting on the 
lowest step strapping his knife on his boot. I 
assented. 

“Come from Bost’n t’-day ?” 

at. a 

This plump monosyllable was followed by a 
short silence. Then— 

**Reckon it’s considerable hot down ’n New 
York ?” 

No response. 

** Mebbe yew don’t b’long ’n New York?” 

‘¢ Certainly not.” 

Now what right had I to answer this honest 
seeker after truth in such a crusty fashion? 
Pricked with a sudden remorse, I opened my 
mouth and informed him of my business, my 
residence, the probable length of my stay, and 
divers other matters; nay, more—I gave him 
tobacco for his pipe. All this so won upon the 
good-nature of the rustic that, as I rose to go, 
he volunteered the information that he had ‘‘a 
fust-rate boat down t’ the pond,” and that if I 
felt inclined for a ride I had only to inquire for 
Mr. Meachem’s house, and I could have the key. 

When I went into the hall again Mrs. Vinton 
was there! Her nose was exaggerated and look- 
ing less Roman than ever. As I entered I saw 
that the tongue of my victim had been wagging, 
for several eyes looked at me with a smile in 
them of most uncomplimentary mirth. There 
was but one course to pursue. The bull was to 
be taken by the horns at once. I beg pardon for 
this threadbare and most inappropriate meta- 
phor, but I have no other. Fortunately there 
was a vacant place by the old lady, and down 
upon it I peunced, knowing that a man who sues 
for forgiveness while standing looks too much 
like a culprit, and that, being more at ease, I 
could make a better defense while sitting. So I 
sat. 

** Allow me, madam, to introduce myself; I 
am Mr. Robin Ruff, of Albany. I have most 
awkwardly put you to much pain and inconven- 
ience this evening by a careless accident. I 
have no excuse to offer; but I must, in justice 
to myself, say that my heedlessness was partly 
owing to the fact that my eyes were involun- 
tarily and admiringly attracted by the flashes of 
light from that most superb necklace you wore, 
and which was especially noticeable in the dim 
passage-way when we so unfortunately met.” 

** There!” thought I to myself; ‘‘ if she can 
take that without winking, then I am safe.” 
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She was evidently pleased, certainly mollified. | afternoon. The interlocutors were Mrs. Quincey 
Indulging in some feminine imprecations upon | Romaine, a talkative lady from Boston, and Mrs. 
the young musician who left his treacherous| Vinton. They sat on the upper piazza. Bos- 
drum-stick in the path, she returned to a pleas- | tonia speaks : 
anter topic. | ** Do you know, Mrs. Vinton, I’ve ben think- 

*¢ So you like my diamonds ?” | in’ that Susie and Mr. Ruff are gettin’ just a lit- 

‘¢ Even the Baroness of Pumpernickel, as you | tle attached to one another.” 
well know, madam, has nothing to be compared ** She! he!” screamed the diamonds. ‘“‘ Why, 
with them.” they hate each other like cats and dogs. I nev- 

I flatter myself that I can look pleased while | | er saw Sue so set against any body before in my 
I am murderously bored as successfully as any | life. They!” 
man; and now for a full half hour was I obliged| And the stout woman fairly snorted with in- 
to bow and smile and murmur as the terrible | credulity. I had the further satisfaction of 
woman avenged her nose by telling me the his- | hearing myself shockingly abused by the Boston 
tory of the diamonds. The tale promised to be | partner in the conversation because I had such 
as endless as Dumas’s story of the Queen’s Neck- a singular name, and because no one knew me, 
lace. At last a round game of some sort, which | ;and because I must be a nobody, since I had 
had been going on in the centre of the hall, was | never met Mrs. Bulrush, of Beacon Street. My 
broken up, and I saw my charming maiden of | friend with the diamonds battled nobly for me 
Tallahassee coming toward us. Involuntarily I| though, winding up a torrent of eulogy by de- 
gave her a pleading look, at which she smiled, | claring that I had ‘‘a most remarlable judg- 
and immediately drew nearer. I think that in-| ment.” I knew that meant that I appreciated 
voluntary look of mine did more to break down | jher. Nevertheless I thanked her mentally for 
the barriers of restraint raised between us by the | her zeal, and retired within myself to consult 
laws of society than a week of ordinary acquaint- | with my heart. 
ance would have done. ** Gettin’ just a little attached to one anoth- 

As she approached and saw on what good ' er” were the words used by the Boston woman. 
terms I appeared to be with the old lady, she | Were they true? When this conversation took 
made no sign of recognition of me, and the step- |place I had been at ‘* Hyde’s” four weeks. Dur- 
mother rather ill-naturedly presented me for the | ing that time I had seen Susie (I long before be- 
second time to Miss Vinton. - The latter scarce- | gan to think of her as ‘‘ Susie’’) at all hours of 
ly acknowledged my bow, and her first remark | the day—had ridden with her, walked with her, 
to her parent was a sarcasm launched at my de-| danced with her, had actually bowled at ten 
voted head, or rather at my heels, in allusion to pins with her, much as I detest the sport. I 
the episode of the drum-stick. I was staggered. | had sailed along thus, never once thinking that 
But an hour before I was her partner in the|I was gliding so far down the stream that I 
dance, and the thrill from her taper fingers has | might find it hard rowing back against the cur- 
hardly yet died out of my frame; and now she | rent to tranquillity. Now it all came upon me. 
is riddling me with shots of wit, at which I|I was positively in love with Miss Vinton of 
should most heartily laugh if they were aimed | Tallahassee. ‘Then was explained to my entire 
at any other man, but which almost equally pain | satisfaction the feelings of aversion with which I 
and perplex me! What surprised me almost as | had for some days looked on a young man from 
much was to hear the elder lady at once and Brooklyn, and on another from Troy, the village 
openly take my part, remorselessly snubbing my | lying adjacent to my own city, who had vied 
tormentor, and positively taking me under her with each other in showering attentions upon 
own protection. I presume my puzzled look|my charmer. I certainly was jealous. How 
struck Miss Vinton, for I noted that she had a| | appalled I felt as I thought of the long time I 
curious light in her eye, as from internal laugh-| had frittered away, when I might have been 
ter, and with a flash the truth—the blessed truth | making love, and of the very short time remain- 
—burst upon me. With the shrewdness of her | ing before she went to another place! 
sex—and let me add, with its kindliness also—| All young men who have not genius are pre- 
she had taken the very course to prevent me | | cisely alike when in love—that is, while they are 
from having the old lady for an enemy. Conse-| in doubt as to the return of their affection. If 
quently, when I was in the presence of the mo- | | they have genius, they run to poetry and to dra- 
ther and daughter, 1 must expect raillery, and| matic recitations in the woods, and to black 
perhaps seeming scorn. Of course not a word | ribbon in the place of cravats, and to a languid 
was said on the subject, but a single look pass-'| melancholy. But if they have not this divine 
ing between us put us en rapport, and then for | flame, they spend all their leisure time in going 
the future, whenever the course of events threw | over and over again, in mind, the interviews they 
us into the society of the diamonds, I was allow- | have had with their cruel or kind fair ones. They 
ed to behold fire-works of wit, humor, and sar- | | weigh every circumstance, and, according to the 
casm, played off really for my benefit, but seem- | state of their bile, they are cast down or exult- 
ingly discharged full in my face. | ant. If habitual ‘smokers, their consumption of 

The effect of this strategy may be learned by | | tobaccoisenormous. I passed at least two hours 
p2ying heed to the following scrap of conversation | after hearing the above conversation in exam- 
which I overheard as I sat by my window one ining my conscience and my memory. The re- 
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sult may be thus expressed: ‘‘ Do you love Miss 
Vinton, Mr. Ruff?” “I po!” ‘Does Miss 
Vinton—” ‘Don’t put it into words! I can’t 
tell. I don’t know. I think—it just possible 
that—I know nothing about it!” The court is 
adjourned. 

I have not thought it necessary to give any 
description of the progress of my acquaintance 
with Susie during the four weeks I had been at 
‘* Hyde’s.” There were, as usual, bright days 
and dull days; there were picnic parties and oth- 
er kind of parties; there were private theatricals 
and charades; a fancy-dress ball and a ‘‘ corn 
dance”—a sort of maizy festival peculiar to the 
aborigines and to ‘Hyde’s.” I remembered 
now that I had sought her whenever I had en- 
tered the ball-room in the evening; that I had, 
somehow or other, found myself on the same seat 
in the ‘‘ green wagon” whenever a select six had 
chartered that for a ride; that I had looked for- 
ward to each daily meal with impatience, because 
then I should see her opposite me; and that I 
had given but a moderate share of attention to 
any other young female guest. I knew also that 
I had steadily suffered myself to be bored by the 
stout mother-in-law, and that I had resorted to 
numerous unprincipled artifices to gain ground 
in her good opinion. But yet, upon my life, I 
had never till this day paused to think whither F 
was drifting. Giving myself up to the enjoyment 
of the hour, I had allowed the intrusion of no 
thought of the future. It was with a new feel- 
ing—a feeling that my happiness was at stake— 
that I descended to the dining-room for tea, be- 
ing summoned thither by the hideous rattling of 
the gong. 

Now this climax sounds and looks very much 
like bathos of the most unfathomable depth. 
But it is only a reflection of life. No matter 
what troubles us, provided it be not a sickening 
grief—no matter if we have lost all, if our love 
has deceived us, if our friend has proved false, 
if our book has fallen flat from the press, if our 
table is covered with duns—we still must go to 
supper or dinner, and to dinner or supper we do 
go. And if, perchance, on the way to our food, 
we meet Tom or Dick or Harry, we speak about 
the weather, or the latest news, or the current 
gossip of the house; and no one could imagine 
that our hearts are like lead within us, and that 
our minds are full of clouds which would be glad 
to shed themselves in a rain of tears. And in- 
asmuch as we do not in real life smite upon our 
breasts and refuse food when weighty thoughts 
oppress us, why should we pretend to do so when 
we write of this real life? 

So I repeat, I, with a heart full of serious 
love, descended to my tea. 

She was looking charmingly that night! I 
remember that she wore a dress of delicate white 
muslin, or some fabric similar, fitting closely 
to the throat, and relieved by an elegantly-em- 
broidered collar, confined by a knot of ribbon, 
of what shade I know not. I only know that her 
very graceful form appeared to even unusual ad- 
vantage in its modest robe. I presume I looked 


at her more intently, and perhaps with a warmer 
expression than I was in the habit of using, for 
she seemed slightly embarrassed, and I even no- 
ticed an evanescent blush upon her cheek. By- 
and-by she said, 

‘*Why do you look at me so, Mr. Ruff?” 

‘*T am trying to interpret the past, to decipher 
the present, and to look into the future,” said I, 
stupidly enough. 

‘*And you take me for the philosopher's 
stone ?” 

‘Stone, indeed! Stone is no word to express 
the hardness with which you treat those whom 
you dislike!” This said Mrs. Vinton, the step- 
mother, with a considerable degree of spite; but 
I was glad of the interruption, for I really knew 
not what to say next. 

It had been arranged that a party should go to 
the pond after tea for a moonlight row. Ac- 
cordingly nine of us soon set off—seven in the 
green wagon before spoken of and two on the 
**buck-board.” When I say two, I of course 
mean Miss Vinton and myself. 

Pray, do you know what a buck-board is; and 
did you ever ride on one? No? Then you have 
a sensation yet tocome. It is simply a wide, 
elastic board, fastened at each end to an axle- 
tree, and furnished with a seat placed about mid- 
way between the forward and hind wheels. Its 
elasticity is so great that no unevenness in the 
road can give it‘an unpleasant jolt; pebbles 
and ruts only serve to impart to the board a de- 
lightful undulation, and the poetry of motion is 
illustrated by this rude contrivance. 

As Mrs. Vinton saw us preparing to drive off 
upon the buck-board I fancied that she thought 
herself in a dream; and as I stepped from the 
piazza, well filled with guests, to my place be- 
side Susie, I saw Mrs. Quincey Romaine’s look 
of triumph as she ‘*‘ nudged” the step-mother, and 
emitted that singular sound commonly called a 
‘*hem.” For some reason, though perhaps nei. 
ther of us would have acknowledged it, we were 
almost silent during our drive. It was a deli- 
cious evening st the end of August; a brilliant 
golden sunset had just changed to a sober red; 
the moon, near its full, was still like silver, and 
its light struggled with the twilight in a lov- 
ing contest for supremacy; down in the mead- 
ows the reapers, the oxen, and the kine were 
slowly returning to their rest, and the musical 
lowing of the cattle came pleasantly to the ear. 
Susie pensive, slightly embarrassed—as if in ex- 
pectation of a nameless something—was nerv- 
ously playing with one of her gloves, thus placing 
in provoking prominence her taper hand. As if 
in a fit of abstraction I took this hand, and had 
opened my mouth to say something, when— 

Bucephalus kicked up! 

Bucephalus was the horse I drove ; Mr. Hyde 
called him ’Ceph for short. He was a new steed 





| to me, for he had recently ‘‘ come from grass.” 
| I remembered that Mr. Hyde had remarked, just 
| before starting, that perhaps he’d been “ livin’ a 
| little high lately ;” but I supposed this a playful 
| exaggeration; for though the worthy innkeeper’s 
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Whang! Tootle—Whang! Tootle 
Tootle Tootle! Tootle Tootle! Too! 





The echo remained silent. 
Too—tle! Too—tle! To-o-o! 
No response. 
Then Mr. Noyes besought the nymph for the 


horses would not infrequently lie down in the | Susie, who paddled in the water with her hand. 
road, and otherwise give signs of an indolent | Pretty soon Noyes stopped, took up his flute, and 
disposition, no one of them was ever known to/| called out to us: ‘* There’s a fine echo some- 
sport any exuberance of feeling. where about here; if you'll keep still I'll try to 
Nevertheless, Bucephalus kicked up. Then| find it.” 
he stood on his hinder feet. Then he stood on | 
all-fours and looked stupidly over his shoulder at 
the buck-board. Then he poked his nose down 
and examined the ground like a near-sighted 
geologist. Then he burst into a zigzag course, | 
shooting diagonally across the road, shying at | 
every stump, and standing aghast at every pud-| sake of Auld Langsyne—threw open a few bars 
dle. All this was amusing enough, and by no| of ‘Sweet Home”—invited her to come a very 
means dangerous; but still one can’t make love | little way ‘‘ Over the Moonlit Sea”—in broken 
and drive a horse which prefers a parabolic curve | accents begged her to Mect him by Moonlight 
to a straight line; so I postponed a tender of | alone—set ‘‘Roy’s Wife” at her—appealed to 
myself and became stern, dropping the soft ac- | her patriotism with ‘‘ Hail Columbia”—tried to 
cents of love for the rough word of command. | touch her devotional feelings with ‘‘ Greenville” 
Fortunately a mile is soon passed over, and at | and ‘St. Martin’s.” All with no effect. Nei- 
that distance lay our destined sporting water, | ther did the noise awaken any echo in my breast ; 
Lake Hortonia. | so I pulled rapidly and quietly in another direc- 
I wish it distinctly to be understood that I 
frown on that name. The sheet of water so 
called was baptized Horton’s Pond. Some 
Anna Matilda sprinkled upon it a weak infusion 
of roses, and called it Lake Hortonia, and all 
the rest cried, ‘‘ How pretty!” 
We had lagged so far behind the others that 
they had taken to their boats and paddled away, 
leaving us to follow with the craft owned by Mr. 
Meachem, above alluded to. Iwas pleased with 
this, because the latter was the best boat, and 
fortunately would hold but two. I put Susie 
at the helm, placed myself on the middle seat, 
facing her, and pulled after our companions. 
By this time the shadows from the woods which 
bordered the pond on the western side fell dark 
upon the water, on which the moonbeams else- 


where were trembling. The boat which carried | 


four soon turned aside and went on its separate 
way. I thought then, and I have always be- 
lieved, that this was done for purposes of unob- 
served flirtation, the ages and sexes of the voy- 
agers being favorable. The second vessel bore 
two spinsters and a romantic youth with spec- 
tacles and a flute. They had come down with 
the avowed design of “ hearing Mr. Noyes play 
on the water; it is so beautiful.” 

Before long Mr. Noyes rested on his oars, 
took out the three pieces of his flute, moistened 
the joints with his mouth—which I thought a 
foolish waste of the animal fluids while there 
was so much pond about—tried the instrument, 
with a great deal of the whang on the low notes, 
and much of the toot/e, tootle, too on the high 
ones, and then began to warble ‘* Sweet Home” 


| tion. Mr. Noyes had by this time dropped his 
| flute for rature’s organ, the human voice, and 
| was addressing to the obdurate echo idiotic 
| questions. As we moved still farther off, I 
| knew he had returned to his oars, shifted the 
| scene, and again taken to his reed; for the last 
sounds I heard from him were, 
Whang! Too! 

We were now alone with the moon, Susie and 
I, and yet we said nothing. By-and-by, how- 
ever, she began to talk rapidly, and-with some- 
thing like a forced gayety, as if embarrassed by 
the silence. We were quite near an island where 
we had once or twice held a picnic. Susie sud- 
denly remarked that she had left a book there 
in the ‘* hut” the last time she was at the spot ; 
so we secured the boat and went together up the 
bank to search for it. We soon found the lost 
| volume, but we still lingered, sitting on a rude 
| bench at the side of the hut. The scene was 
| glorious beyond description. The moon flooded 
| us with a dazzling light; the outline of the dis- 
| tant hills was clear but soft; the farm-house 
lamps about us twinkled like glow-worms among 
| the grass; ‘he only sounds to be heard were the 
| occasional Larking of dogs and the rattling 
wheels of some rustic wagon. It was one of 
those nights which fill the memory with a wealth 
of entrancing recollection. We sat and gazed, 
nor yet said much. Then we began to speak of 
the pleasant past, of the rapid passage of the 
summer weeks, of sure partings and possible re- 
unions; in fine, does not every one know what 
we talked about? The words of our lips meant 
very little, but there was surging thought in our 

















—of course. A fortunate want of ear and a| 
failure of memory combined to break him down 
before he had arrived at the “ place like home ;” | ing, with her pretty and neatly booted foot, the 
then he tried ‘“‘ Hope told a flatt’ring tale” and | gravel on which it lightly rested. With the or- 
was deceived again; then he played, with more | dinary pretense of lovers—a pretense ever shal- 
care than expression, quite through ‘‘ Auld Lang- | low, always successful—of examining her rings, 
syne.” Then he rowed, as if to tone down his | I took her hand for the second time this evening, 
system after this success. indeed, for the second time ever. I valoronsly 

During this musical treat our boat was float-} determined to do or die; I would learn my fate ; 
ing idly at the will of nature; I sat looking at! and many other mental absurdities uttered IL. 


hearts. Susie grew more and more embarrassed 
and seemed most absorbingly occupied in smooth- 
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Yet, even for the love of Susie, could not I open 
my lips. 

Men who have been in battle, and who have 
also proposed to some much-adored woman, say 
that it is about equally difficult to draw trigger 
for the first rifle-shot and to compel the tongue 
to move for the pregnant question. I think it 
likely. But I had never been in battle, and I 
felt as if I should not have hesitated so stupidly 
to draw the trigger, even of a pistol pointed at 
my own head, as I did then to speak of what 
was in my heart. Two or three times I com- 
menced a halting speech, but the very sound of 
my voice was unnatural, and I clawed back 
again upon the safe bank of general conversa- 
tion, awkwardly endeavoring to make the lame 
conclusion of my remark bear some reference to 
its imbecile commencement. And then, when 
I reflected that my doom was not yet sealed, 
that if I had only gone boldly on I should have 
been through by this time, and that I was still 
shivering hopelessly on the brink of the flood, 
I inwardly cursed myself. Have not other men 
been through the same experience—secing the 
precious minutes slipping like quicksilver away, 
yet not daring to speak ? 

But at last I was absolutely determined. Giv- 
ing one farewell look at the moon, at the tremu- 
lous waves, at the farm-house lights, at all the 
sleeping world, I opened my mouth and said, 

*<T can not allow you to go—” 

I was interrupted here by a little start and 
diminutive exclamation from Susie, who caught 
me lightly by the arm and cried out, pointing to 
the water, 

‘* Why, there’s our boat running away !” 

Sure enough, ‘‘ the blarsted thing,” as farm- 
er Meachem was in the habit of calling her, had 
actually slipped from her fastening, and, driven 
by a faint night-breeze blowing around the isl- 
and, had floated away; but a short distance, it 
is true, yet far enough to put her quite out of 
unaided human reach. ‘Thus, for the second 
time in one evening, was my bower of bliss 
changed into a howling wilderness—first by the 
freaks of Bucephalus, now again by the defection 
of the boat. 

But something must be done. Slowly but 
surely the absconding craft drifted away. I first 
fished for it, by tying a pebble to the end of a 
trout-line and heaving it out with the hope of 
catching the hook in the woodwork; but the line 
was several feet too short. Then I flung large 
stones into the water beyond the boat, if, per- 
chance, the ripples thus created might not send 
it toward the shore; this was a miserable fail- 
ure, effecting only a partial dislocation of my 
right arm. Then I looked at Susie, and cem- 
pared myself to Robinson Crusoe, much to the 
advantage of myself. Then she suggested that 
Mr. Noyes and his boat might be somewhere in 
the neighborhood, and that he might be attract- 
ed by shouts of distress. Acting on this hint, I 
mounted a knoll which overlooked the pond, and 
howled till I was hoarse in voice and ashamed 
in spirit. No response followed. We were quite 


alone. The night was warm, the island was un- 
infested by savages, wild beasts, or reptiles, and 
we were not hungry. So far as personal com- 
fort was concerned we could have it here; but 
then the people at ‘*‘ Hyde’s!” What a conster- 
nation would strike their hearts! What a scan- 
dalous chattering would be kept up! No, it 
would not do; we must have back the recreant 
boat. 

‘‘The water is warm, the distance is only half 
a dozen rods; I will swim out and bring the mis- 
erable thing to shore.” 

“Qh no! Mr. Ruff.” Thus Susie, with a step 
forward, and with a dismayed countenance. 

“But then, what to do? We can not stay 
here all night.” This was a poser. 

** You will take cold” (suggestively). 

‘*With your permission I shall leave here 
my coat, waistcoat, and shoes. The exertion of 
rowing will keep me warm, and I will scon dry 
myself at Mr. Meachem’s.” 

The silence which gives consent followed. So 
I deposited on the bank all the clothing I could 
with propriety spare, and waded in the water till 
I was out of my depth, then struck out for the 
boat. I was going on most swimmingly, had 
come almost within reach of my prey, when a 
sudden pang seized my right leg, as if it were 
griped by the sharp teeth of some sea-devil. Dire 
sickness, rushing noises in my head, blazing fires 
in my eyes, and that horrible knotting pain in 
my limb, filled my body with anguish, my heart 
with deathly despair, as I knew that the foul 
fiend Cramp had me in his clutches. I tried to 
free myself from him by convulsive kicks ; ’twas 
without avail. He held me fast; he dragged 
me down; he paralyzed every cord. Then passed 
before me the swift procession of my life. Flash 
upon flash of memory brought into most fearful- 
ly vivid relief various scenes of my boyhood—the 
old school-house, the play-ground, the church, 
the hill I was wont to climb, my college days, 
class-mates, tutors, the aged boot-black, my 
office, my present home, my parents, sisters ; 
reminiscences grotesque, humiliating, painful, 
rushed through my brain in the fearful dance 
of death. Then I thought of the boarders at 
‘* Hyde’s,” half shocked, half bored by the ca- 
tastrophe which marred their festivities; I read 
in imagination the newspaper paragraph an- 
nouneing my fate; I even thought of old Bu- 
cephalus, tied to the fence on the other side of 
the pond, and wondered whether he might not 
have become unhitched and taken the buck-board 
home. Then, last, but most painful, came the 
thought of poor Susie, compelled to sit there 
upon the bank and sce me drown, herself left to 
dreary, frightful solitude; and as I remembered 
the budding love so lately on my lips it seemed 
as though my heart would burst in an agony of 
regret. And still the demon Cramp dragged me 
down, binding me with the chains of paralysis. 

Only those who have been in a similar peril 
can understand or imagine the supernatural, the 
frightful velocity of thought at such times. A 





volume of recollection ran through my mind 
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during the five seconds which elapsed between 
the moment of my seizure and the moment when 
I sank. As I went down, I remember that 
through all the net-work of fancy and reminis- 
cence I still had a moment to spare for the out- 
line scenery about the pond; I noted particu- 
larly one tall tree which stood up boldly against 
the sky upon the brow of a distant hill; I re- 
marked that the breeze was freshening, and ob- 
served the sudden extinguishment of a light ina 
house upon the border of the lake. I uttered no 
sound; I could not eall out though I tried; but 
raising one hand above my head, as if to pluck 
at some phantom bough, I sank—down—down. 
Has this pond no bottom? It seemed an age be- 
fore I touched the gravelly bed and began to 
rise, aided in my ascent by the slight rebound ; 
I had involuntarily retained my breath, for I 
was accustomed to sinking in deep water, and I 
knew my supply would hold out till I reached 
the surface; but still the devil Cramp held me in 
his iron gripe, and all hope was dead. As I 
neared the air again I felt a disinclination to 
look upon the world once more, and I tightly 
closed my eyes. My hand, still raised stiffly 
above my head, had hardly emerged from the 
wave when it was seized by a firm but delicate 
grasp, the touch of which dissolved as if by 
magic the fetters that bound me. With a joy- 
ful rush hope came back to me, and I was once 
more a living man. To discharge my pent-up 
breath, to dash the water from my eyes, was but 
an instant’s work. Then, with one arm about 
Susie’s waist—for it was indeed her hand that 
had saved me—I struck forth with the other for 
the boat. A moment and we were there; a mo- 
ment more, and I had lifted her over the side, 
had laid her in the stern, had wrapped about her 
some spare shawls there lying, and was sprinkling 
her fair face with water—for she had swooned. 
It was only a quickly passing faintness, however, 
and in a few seconds she opened her eyes, and 
upon her beautiful lips dawned a smile. Shall 
I ever forget it—that smile of wondrous sweet- 
ness ? 

But there was no time for sentiment. A few 
strokes of the oars brought the boat to the isl- 
and, and then, hastily collecting my garments, I 
spread them over my precious freight, and pulled 
vigorously for the shore by Mr. Meachem’s house. 
I am convinced, by my performance that night, 
that I could with very little preliminary training 
have won the belt in the Champion Scullers’ 
Regatta they excited themselves about the other 
day in Boston—such rowing had never before 
been done on Horton’s Pond. 

Mr. Meachem lived quite near the place where 
we landed, and taking Susie in my arms I sped 
along toward the house. Was she not a lovely 
burden? And did not the blood rush tumultu- 
ously along my veins as I pressed her against 
my heart, and felt the gently encircling arm 
about my neck? I don’t think we spoke a word 
while rowing from the island, and I well re- 
member that on the way to the house an inquiry 
whether she was cold, and a softly whispered 
Vor. XX.—No. 116.—P 





negative in reply, comprised all our attempts at 
social intercourse. 

It was not yet quite nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and the family of the farmer had not retired 
for the night. Knowing that the ‘front door” 
of a New England farm-house is never used, 
and that the kitchen is the common sitting-room, 
I pushed open the door of this and placed Susie 
on her feet inside the threshold. Mr. Meachem 
sat ‘* in his stocking feet” by the flaming oil-light, 
spelling along the columns of a weekly religious 
paper; his wife, a large—what they call in the 
country a fleshy—woman, was paring and stew- 
ing apples with the aid of a knife, a kettle, and 
a fireof wood. <A great cat was most deliberately 
washing its face, and yawning in preparation for 
bed. Altogether it was a pleasant scene. 

‘*Law sakes me! Why! Of all things in 
this world! What on airth hev yew bin doin’ to 
yerselves ?” 

‘*Hain’t lost the boat, have ye?” 

These were the first words, extorted by sur- 
prise at our sudden appearance, from Mr. Mea- 
chem and his spouse. But the next moment 
the good old souls were rushing about the room, 
the farmer wildly and to no purpose, the wife 
making every step tell. Susie was hurried to a 
bed while her apparel could be dried, and there 
she was given over to the tender mercies of the 
motherly woman. My own trowsers and so 
forth were replaced with the fatlings of Mr. 
Meachem’s wardrobe, which, as he remarked, 
were ‘*not so gay as yourn, but an orful sight 
more soothin’ to the feelin’s”—a sentiment most 
just. 

Requesting him to keep the adventure a se- 
cret, I told him the circumstances of the affair, 
and the recital moved him to an unwonted de- 

ec. 

**Sho! Wa’al, there ain’t many gals ’s would 
ha’ done that; ’n she’s a kinder peaked looking 
thing too.” 

This said he when I had closed. It was not 
later than half past nine when Susie was in 
perfect condition again and Bucephalus and 
the buck-board were ready at the door. Mrs. 
Meachem, in her homely way, begged the young 
girl to come down and see her before she left the 
place, and the farmer, going close up to the side 
of the buck-board, dryly said: ‘‘ Ef he can’t take 
care of himself no better, I don’t see but you'll 
haf ter look arter him allus.” 

*¢ What ’n the world ar’ yew sayin’ on, Mr. 
Meachum ?” 

‘** Nothin’ out the way, wife.” 

And so we drove very briskly off, for ’Ceph 
had lost all patience at our delay. It was not 
long before we came to a gentle aseent by a road 
fringed with forest trees. Susie had been telling 
me of her view of my sudden sinking, of the dif- 
ferent ideas that entered her mind, and how, 
almost before she knew it, she was in the water 
herself. 

“ And did you not think that I might clutch 
you and drag you also under the water?” We 
were approaching the woods. 
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“No; and if I had thought of it, I should 
have had no fear—of you,” with a timid hesita- 
tion in her voice. 

**T thank you more for that confidence than 
for my life ;” and somehow my arm was around 
her. 

We were inthe woods. The heavy gloom con- 
trasting so suddenly with the brightness of the 
moonlight caused Susie to nestle a little closer to 
my side—my arm drew her still nearer. 

*¢ Susie !” 

She looked up. Just then a gleaming moon- 
beam struggled through the trees and kissed her 
sweet face, upturned toward me. Should I be 
blamed for doing likewise ? 

Bucephalus began to trot. 
the woods. 

We drove quietly up to the door of ‘‘Hyde’s.” 
We hastened to our respective rooms and repair- 
ed the disorders of our costume. When, some 
time after, I entered the ball-room, Susie was 
there, radiant, with a subdued light, as a new- 
born joy, transfiguring her countenance. Mr. 
Noyes and the two spinsters were there also. He 
spoke: 

‘*We heard you shouting to the echo, Mr. 
Ruff. Did you succeed ?” 

** Yes, I found an echo!” 

I looked at Susie. She looked down. But 
I knew she took my meaning. 


We were out of 


On the third morning after this night I mount- 
ed into the ‘‘ Lake Stage” and set out for Alba- 
ny, in order to arrange my affairs and prepare 
for a visit to Tallahassee, where a wedding was 
to take place some time in the winter. As we 
drove from the hotel I looked back out of the 
rear end of the stage and waved my hand. From 
the half-opened blind of an upper chamber a fe- 
male hand, white and taper, gave an answering 
farewell salute. When I turned myself back to 
my position I saw that ‘‘the driver” had been 
looking behind also; he scratched his ear with 
a comical expression on his face, but for a long 
time said nothing. While we were waiting at 
the gate of the post-office yard for the mail-bag 
he examined one of his horses’ feet, looked scru- 
tinizingly at the axle-tree of his vehicle, took his 
knife from his pocket, picked up a stick, set one 
foot on the hub of the forward wheel, and whit- 
tled. 

Something was on his mind; it must come 
out. 

‘Guess yer’v bin cuttin’ on’t consider’ble fat 
down ’t Hyde’s, ain’t ye?” 

Could any body but a Yankee have given ut- 
terance to such a horribly uncouth and, at the 
same time, such a compendiously expressive 

Fortunately, just then the mail-bag was brought 
out, and with it there came a rosy-cheeked coun- 
try girl, who mounted by the side of my Yankee 
and engrossed his attention for the remainder of 
the stage. Being otherwise occupied, his tongue 
wagged no more with allusions to my sojourn at 
** Hyde’s.” 





BEHAVE YOURSELF. 


AMa poor, miserable fellow. At least, I was. 
Within two months I have felt more confi- 
dence in myself, and less enmity to my kind. 

The case stands thus: Last year I married a 
wife—a proceeding so common to young men of 
a certain age* that I should not have obtruded 
it here were it not, in this instance, so intimate- 
ly connected with the wretchedness of which I 
complain. My wife is a /ittl woman—an ex- 
tremely nice little woman, I assure you; black 
hair, brown eyes, and nose and mouth all right, 
I suppose. I don’t know how to describe wo- 
men, but if you could see her you would be 
charmed. Now you must understand that we 
agree very well—no marital differences, visions 
of divorce, and all that kind of thing. She 
knows a good deal more than I, as I tell her ey- 
ery day; and she ought, because, as she said 
only last Tuesday, I am all day in my counting- 
room studying the market price of cotton bat- 
ting, whereas she goes out into society, and 
knows how people do who are people. Of course 
it’s perfectly natural that this should be so; 
couldn’t be otherwise. 

But now see how even love will sometimes 
make people unhappy. My wife, though she 
knows so much more than I, loves me sincerely, 
and shortly after our marriage conceived the 
pleasing idea that she would make of me also a 
man of society. 

‘¢ Business is all very well, dear Augustus,” 
she remarked, ‘‘ but you must have some change. 
Now that we are married, I shall be always near 
you to tell you what to say and do; and there is 
no reason why you should not go much more 
into society than you did before our marriage. 
I don’t like to go out without you,” she added, 
kindly ; and I, who felt that with her to check 
my mistakes I should be safe, was but too glad 
to go out every evening with a charming woman 
on my arm. 

But see how oddly things turn out! At first 
we used to enjoy society very much. But pres- 
ently I noticed a furrow of care in my dear An- 
gelina’s face whenever an invitation came for 
us, and the gloom of annoyance upon her brow 
whenever we re-entered our comfortable home 
after spending an evening with our friends, 
Brown, or Jones, or Smith. Of course I in- 
quired solicitously what was the matter. At 
first it was a headache—to which, I am sorry to 
say, my wife is subject when she is annoyed by 
unreasonable or stupid people in society. But 
by-and-by, in obedience to my most earnest and 
solemn request, she unbosomed herself to me. 
She told me that I had shocked her. She ad- 
mitted that I had disappointed her by my con- 
duct in society. She owned—not without hesi- 
tation though, the dear affectionate woman — 
that it was torture to her to see me crossing a 
room, or hear me laugh at a story; and that 





* © When they can get any body to have them,” is 
here added, in a neat, lady’s hand.—Eps. Harrrr’s Mac- 
AZINE, 
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when I punched Smith in the ribs to show him | importance to ascertain what qualifications are 
the point of a joke, or slapped Jones on the| demanded for admittance.” To this I agree, 
back by way of saying good-evening, she could | cordially, though I confess to have thought that 
not always repress a sentiment of disgust. In| perhaps the first “matter of importance to as- 
conclusion, she declared, with tears, that it was | certain” was, what is the “‘ best society.” But 
excruciating to her feelings to see me continual-| let that pass. It seems, farther, that whatever 
ly doing the wrong thing at the wrong time in | other qualifications a man may possess, he will 
society ; that she wondered other people did not | not fit into the best society without “good breed- 
make remarks about me, and cease to invite us| ing.” ‘* Without this,” remarks my Philadel- 
to their houses—here I stated my conviction | phia friend, ‘‘ we believe that literature, wealth, 
that they only invited me on her account—and | and even blood, will be unsuccessful. By it, if 
that she really despaired of ever being able to go | it co-exist with a certain capacity of affording 
out with me with any degree of comfort. pleasure by conversation”—which, it seems, is 
Now bad as I am, and ignorant, I am not /| not essential to ‘‘good breeding,” whereby that 
such a brute as not to see my faults when they | fashionable anomaly, a well-bred ninny, becomes 
are so plainly told me. I was sincerely sorry. | at once possible—‘‘ any one, we imagine, could 
And I determined to do better. I prevailed on | frequent the very best society of America.” 
Angelina to tell me, after every evening spent So far so good. I do not intend to set down 
from home, all the mistakes I had made in the | here a compressed manual of ‘ good society” 
course of theevening. But this did not answer. | manners, because, in that case, every one of my 
My poor wife had no pleasure in society because | male readers would at once make himself a gen- 
of my ignorance. I had continually an awk- | ¢/eman, and this would not be a desirable con- 
ward conviction that I was bowing, speaking, | summation. I shall only pick out here and there 
standing, sitting, leaning, or doing nothing just | what I might call the salient angles of gentle- 
in the very places when I should have done the | manliness, as, for instance, an American writer 
reyerse. In short, we were both wretched. remarks that, ‘‘as a general rule, you’’ (that is, 
About this time the season for parties came | if you are a gentleman) ‘‘ should never cut any 
to an end; and when the summer came, Ange- | one in the street; even political and steamboat 
lina went off into the country to see her mother, | acquaintances should be noticed by the slightest 
a middle-aged lady, of great experience in life, | movement in the world. If they, however, pre- 
and for whom I have a profound respect. Iwas | sume to converse with you, or stop you to intro- 
obliged to stay in town on business; and find-| duce their companion,” then you may deliver 
ing my evenings rather lonely, took to reading. | the ‘‘cut,” which is done by ‘‘raising your eye- 
Now looking through the catalogue of the Mer- | glass, and saying, ‘I never knew you.’” From 
cantile Library—to which I have for many years | which I deduce two important points: that the 
been a subscriber—I saw there the titles of a| American gentleman is always armed with an 
number of works on the very subject that caused | eye-glass, and that he sometimes indulges in a fib. 
my unhappiness, namely, Etiquette, Behavior, In his dress, a gentleman, I find, always aims 
Conduct in Society, Manners, Gentlemanliness, | to unite elegance with simplicity ; and in a val- 
ete., etc., etc. Anidea struck me. Howcould | uable French work I find that the ‘‘simple and 
I better employ my lonely evenings during An- | elegant” dodge consists in wearing a blue frock 
gelina’s absence than by studying these works? | coat, white trowsers, a black vest, and an azure- 
many of which I found to be written by “French | colored cravat, fastened with a pin.” But an 
noblemen,” by ‘‘ English clubmen,” and by | American writer warns me that if I go out in 
‘American gentlemen”—persons who, as all | the morning before eleven o'clock I “ must not 
the world knows, move in the very best and | be dressed,” though, he adds, ‘‘at dinner, of 
most elegant society of their respective coun- course, a coat is indispensable.” I should say 
tries, and, being the ‘‘pink of courtesy” them- so too, unless it were very hot, when a coat might 
selves, must speak with authority on a subject | be dispensed with without personal inconven- 
which I have found to possess much more im- ience. 
portance than a mere business man would think. If I have a weakness, it is to sleep late in the 
For three months I have devoted my evenings to | morning. I was therefore much alarmed to find 
the study of these works; and to make evident | that all my mentors insisted on early rising as a 
to the ignorant readers of this Magazine the rad-| gentlemanly habit. Judge of my relief when I 
ical difference between a mere man and a gentle- | read that “no person in good health should re- 
man—to show them how much more delightful, | main in bed, during spring and summer, after 
how immeasurably finer a thing ‘‘ good society” | seven or half past seven.” Since reading this 
is than they have before imagined, I shall sct passage I have become a convert to the early 
down here a few of the leading traits which, ac-| rising movement, and confess that I enjoy it 
cording to these books, distinguish a lady or a | vastly; especially as, before this, my wife used 
gentleman from a common man or woman. to have me up and dressed by half past six. 
And, to begin at the beginning, I find it stated, In making visits—calls, we call them—I read 
in a Philadelphian work, ‘‘The Laws of Eti-| that the gentleman is first to weigh well the ob- 
quette,” that ‘every man is naturally desirous | ject of his visit, which object is stated to be ‘‘ the 
of finding entrance into the best society of his | exciting a new sensation of a pleasing nature in 
country; and it becomes, therefore, a matter of | the person you call upon, or the detracting as 
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little as possible from his pre-existing sensations 
of the kind.” This dreadful sentence I read over 
for six mornings, before breakfast, before I final- 
ly secured it in my memory. As to the hour 
for calling, I am assured by another writer that 
‘¢ ladies in London are obliged to receive in the 
morning, because after dinner gentlemen are 
usually too drunk to be presentable.” Reading 
this to an English friend who has lately arrived 
here, and who has what he calls ‘‘a proper con- 
tempt” for the American people, he cried out, 
in great wrath, ‘‘I deny the fact, Sir.” From 
which I gather that ‘‘facts’’ are not such stub- 
born things in England as they are with us. 

As for the minutiz of conduct during that 
embarrassing process a “call,” I find it laid 
down in the very latest work which discusses 
the ‘‘ Habits of Good Society,” that ‘‘ you should 
never speak without a slight smile;” and that 
‘¢it is painful to see the want of ease with which 
some men sit on the edge of a chair”—painful, 
but natural, I should say. I have tried, on sev- 
eral occasions, to ‘‘ sit at ease on the edge of a 
chair,” but have to chronicle a lamentable fail- 
ure in this branch of gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments. Also, that ‘straddling a chair, or tilt- 
ing it up, is not good conduct in a lady’s draw- 
ing-room.” 

My Philadelphia friend—whom I love to read 
and quote, because I have been assured by Phil- 
adelphians of my acquaintance that the Quaker 
City has the “best society in the United States”— 
my Philadelphia friend, then, says, ‘‘ When you 
call upon a man staying at a hotel, with whom 
[the man, not the hotel] you are not acquaint- 
ed, the most convenient method of presenting 
yourself is this: arrest one of the servants, place 
your card in his hand, desiring him to give it to 
the person whom you wish to see, and to let him 
know you are there. The servant will return 
accompanied by the object of your visit.” Now 
this whole paragraph seems to me to be intend- 
ed more especially for a sheriff’s officer or con- 
stable. I am encouraged in this supposition by 
what follows: ‘‘If the stranger whom you call 
upon should be a woman, you would probably 
find her sitting with the other lodgers in the par- 
lor. If so, you should order a servant to car- 
ry your card to the person whom you designate, 
and follow it immediately.” Evidently a wise 
precaution to prevent escape. I think the Phil- 
adelphian should have put his ‘* Manual for Po- 
licemen” separately, in an appendix. 

We all know that “‘ self-possession” is one of 
the distinguishing traits of an American gentle- 
man. I was glad, therefore, to find this para- 
graph in the “manual” just quoted. It refers 
to a predicament—if I may use the word—in 
which a stranger might find himself in Gotham, 
as well as in the Quaker City. ‘‘If you are in- 
tending to enter one house, and have got by mis- 
take into another, it is better, provided you have 
fairly entered the parlor before perceiving your 
error, to remain for a short time, as if you in- 
tended to pay a visit there, but your visit should 
not be quite so long.” 





I confess to a regret that the old and honest 
way of kissing all the pretty women you meet at 
a party or call has gone out of fashion. I al- 
ways liked the Virgin Queen the better for read- 
ing that she used particularly to enjoy Leicester's 
calls and kisses, and the best parts of Mr. Pliny 
Miles’s Travels in Iceland are surely those in 
which he describes the kissing which took place 
when he visited+his friends in that hospitable re- 
gion. Indeed, I am at a loss to account for the 
going out of a fashion which must have been so 
mutually agreeable as this. I have a bevy of 
fair cousins, meeting whom I always stick to the 
good old salutation of a kiss all round. (What 
would be the use of cousins, I should like to 
know, if this last privilege were debarred us?) 
Now, I always noticed that the girls enjoyed my 
visits exceedingly—all but one. But she had a 
lover, and some lovers are such stupid creatures 
that I thought probably he came the jealous dodge 
over her, poor soul! But I am sorry to say that 
I have discovered another—possible—cause for 
heraversion. In one of my manuals of etiquette, 
I am told that it is very ill-bred to kiss ladies 
with any degree of vehemence, and this for the 
reason that such unzentlemanly force sometimes 
rubs the rouge off the fair cheeks of the kissee ! 
How is this? Did kissing go out because roug- 
ing came in? How about good Queen Bess? 
Did that prudent dame paint in oils? However, 
says one ef my authorities, ‘‘ though you will 
frequently find yourself authorized by a certain 
concurrence of circumstances to kiss a young 
person of the female sex, this kiss, far from be- 
ing tinged with gallantry, ought on the contrary 
to be impressed with all possible respect.” To 
which another adds, that ‘‘ kissing of the lips is 
now reserved for lovers, and should scarcely be 
performed in public.” 

And speaking of lovers, I am reminded that 
** good society” gives the gentlemanly swain this 
caution: ‘‘ During the period that elapses before 
the marriage the betrothed man should conduct 
himself with peculiar deference to the lady’s 
family.” This is one of the finest touches I 
have met, and shows how difficult a matter it is 
to be a real gentleman. 

In all accounts of “ good society” great im- 
portance is attached to accomplishments. In 
fact, to quote the elegant language of one of my 
pet authors, ‘* Though wit and conversation are 
worth all the amusements a toy-maker could 
dream of, you [the gentleman, that is] must not 
forget that the world is mainly peopled with 
fools, and to appreciate your [gentlemanly] sal- 
lies, and join in your [gentlemanly] mirth, re- 
quires an amount of sense not to be found in 
every country bumpkin.” And chief among gen- 
tlemanly accomplishments, in ‘‘ good society,” 
is the noble art of self-defense. ‘‘ Of course,” 
says the latest authority on this point, ‘‘ to knock 
a man down is never good manners ; but there is 
a way of doing it gracefully, and one rule should 
be observed; viz., whether you can command 
your temper or not, never show it, except by the 
blow. Never assail an offender with words, nor, 
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when you strike him, use such expressions as, 
‘Take that,’ ete. There are cases in society 
when it is quite incumbent on you to knock an 
offender down, if you can, whether you feel angry 
or not; so that if to do so is not precisely good 
manners, to omit it is sometimes very bad man- 
ners: and to box, and that well, is therefore an 
important accomplishment, particularly for little 
men.” 

Here is the proper place to append a series 
of hints on matters which would seem to be of 
minor importance, till it is remembered that the 
gentleman is known by just such little things ; 
and that good society is rather fond of tripping 
people up on them, as in the case of an honest 
English admiral, who incurred the just scorn of 
all beholders, at an archery meeting, by de- 
scending the steps of his carriage stern foremost, 
as though he had been going down his own main 
rigging. So an unfortunate habitué of ‘* good 
society,” about whose antecedents nothing defin- 
ite was known, but whose manners were partic- 
ularly good, was discovered by an inadvertence 
in a billiard-room. Entering the room he took 
up a cue, and plaeed himself before the marking- 
board so naturally that at once every gentleman 
present perceived him to be only a billiard-mark- 
er. Now it is as impossible for a billiard-marker 
to belong to ‘‘ good society,” and be a gentleman 
—of course unless he were an undoubted mill- 
ionaire, which alters the case—as it was for Mr. 
Secretary Craggs, who, having begun life as a 
footman, once handed some ladies into a car- 
riage, and then, absently, and from mere force 
of habit, got up behind himself—no doubt to the 
vast amusement of the gentlemen who looked on. 

But to our hints, which should be read with 
much attention, as they seem to me to contain 
the very gist and essence of what constitutes 
‘* good society.” 

I find it stated, first, that at dinner, in good 
society, ‘‘soup must be helped with a ladle.” 
My Philadelphia oracle adds that it ‘‘ should be 
eaten with a spoon, though some vulgar people 
make use of a fork!” 

Also, it is written, that ‘‘ gentlemen must 
never smoke in church ;” and that, when dining 
vut, ‘‘if your host asks’ you to smoke, he will 
generally offer you an old coat for the purpose”— 
though I should prefer an old cigar. A gentle- 
man ‘* must not smoke in the streets—at least, 
not in daylight ; the deadly erime may be com- 
mitted, like burglary, after dark, but not be- 
fore.” Thank Heaven, except in Boston, it is 
not accompanied with the same penalties! And, 
finally, ‘* you should always smoke a cigar given 
to you, whether good or bad, and never make 
any remarks on its quality ;” which calls to mind 
the gentlemanly conduct of an old Scotch peas- 
ant, who, having a cigar given him, thought it 
was to be eaten, and ate it accordingly, much 
disgusted, but civilly resigned. But I shall 
never get through if I don’t stick better to my 
text. ‘‘ Pointing,” it appears, ‘‘is a habit to 





be avoided, especially pointing with the thumb 
over the shoulder, which is an inelegant action.” | 


‘* A man has no right to take a lady’s hand until 
it is offered. He has even less right to pinch or 
to retain it;” which I freely admit. 

Introductions have a certain awkwardness 
about them to a man who does not frequent 
‘* good society,” but all this stiffness is lost when 
a gentleman is the introducer. ‘Thus, for in- 
stance,” a distinguished writer remarks, ‘in 
presenting Mr. Jones to Mrs. Smith, you will 
say, ‘Mrs. Smith, allow me to introduce Mr. 
Jones,’ and while they are engaged in bowing, 
you will murmur, ‘Mrs. Smith—Mr. Jones,’ 
and escape ;” which I call getting out of a diffi- 
culty in the very handsomest manner. It may 
be well to add that, ‘‘in being introduced to a 
new acquaintance, there should be more dignity 
and a little more distance in the manner of the 
married woman than that of the single lady.” 
And as to general manners, it is well to know 
that ‘‘ there are modes of salutation which, being 
too familiar, should be avoided [in good society] ; 
such as clapping a man on the shoulder, digging 
him in the ribs, etc.” Also, ‘‘if you go in an 
omnibus—which a gentleman may do under cer- 
tain circumstances—it is well to avoid conversa- 
tion; but if you enter into it, beware of inflam- 
matory subjects. An acquaintance of mine once 
talked politics to a radical in an omnibus. The 
two got heated, and more heated, and my ac- 
quaintance ended by driving his opponent’s head 
through the window of the vehicle”—which must 
have been pleasant, to say the least, to the other 
**ladies and gentlemen” present. 

I have already quoted a word or two about 
** cutting,” but am pleased to be able to add 
some definite rules on the subject. It appears 
that in good society ‘‘a gentleman must never 
eut a lady under any circumstances. An un- 
married lady should never cut a married one. 
A servant should never cut his master; near re- 
lations should never cut one another at all; and 
a clergyman should never cut any body, because 
it is at best an unchristian action. Perhaps it 
may be added that a superior should never cut 
his inferior in rank; he has many other ways 
of annihilating him.” 

This is sufficiently definite, though it rather 
sadly limits the privileges of the clergy. But 
the stupid reader will be pleased with the story 
which follows, and which shows at a glance how 
a perfect gentleman, and a ‘‘ Noble Duke” at 
that, delivers the cut. It appears that an un- 
fortunate ‘‘ Clerk of the Treasury” of Great Brit- 
ain, being in the receipt of a good salary, and 
willing to pay for good company—which I notice 
is mostly to be had for a sufficient pecuniary 
consideration—was permitted to dine at the Beef- 
Steak Club. ‘‘He sat next to a noble duke, 
who, desirous of putting him at his ease, con- 
versed freely with him, yet probably forgot even 
the existence of such a person half an hour after- 
ward”—noble dukes having proverbially short 
memories. ‘‘ Meeting his Grace in the street 
some days after, the Clerk of the Treasury ac- 
costed him in a familiar manner: ‘Ah, my 
Lord, how do you do?’ The Duke looked sur- 
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prised. ‘May I know, Sir, to whom I have the 
honor of speaking?’ said his Grace, drawing up. 
‘Oh! why, don’t you know? We dined to- 
gether at the Beef-Steak Club the other evening! 
I'm Mr. Timms of the Treasury.’ ‘Then,’ 
said the Duke, turning on his heel, ‘ Mr. 
Timms of the Treasury, I wish you a good-morn- 
ing!’” I give the story as ’tis written; and sure- 
ly every well-balanced mind will recognize with 
delight the fine gentlemanly spirit which actu- 
ated both the noble duke and the elegant gentle- 
man who relates the story. The discomfiture of 
poor presuming Mr. Timms is excessively funny. 
But if Mr. Timms had possessed the gentleman- 
ly accomplishment of boxing, and had returned 
the noble duke’s ‘‘cut” with a knock -down 
blow? But then Timms was only a common 
person, and no gentleman. Let us leave him, 
and turn to pleasanter things—balls and parties, 
namely. 

And here I am able to inform the gentle read- 
er that a gathering of ‘‘any number over one 
hundred constitutes a ‘large ball;’ below that 
number it is simply ‘a ball,’ and under fifty ‘a 
dance.’ It appears also, that, in getting up large 
balls, young men are at a premium, for which 
reason it is common to invite your friend to bring 
his friend—if he dances. But it will be well to 
intrust this privilege only to young men of tried 
prudence, for it leads sometimes to disagreeable 
circumstances, as is shown by a story of a cer- 
tain Mrs. P. » who had Junot’s house in Par- 
is, and in its magnificent rooms gave some of the 
largest and most brilliant balls, but, owing to 
the ‘friend’ system, very mixed. So much so 
that on one occasion a gentleman went up to her 
and told her that there was one of the swell mob 
present. Mrs. P—— was deaf and amiable. 
‘ Dear me,’ she replied, ‘is there really? I hope 
he has had some supper.’ But the disciple of 
Fagan had taken care of himsclf; he had not 
only had supper, but when he had done using 
his fork and spoon, had, in the neatest manner, 
put them away in his pocket.” 

At Mrs. P——’s next ball a policeman stood 
at the door, and noted the names and descrip- 
tions of all who came. 

About gentlemanly behavior at balls I find 
only a few directions worth noting. ‘If you 
are prudent you will not dance every dance,” ad- 
vises an English club-man ; and another remarks 
that “‘a young lady often goes down half-a-doz- 
en times to the supper-room, but she should not 
do so with the same partner more than once.” 
He adds: ‘‘ You lead the lady up stairs again, 
and if you are not wanted there any more, you 
may steal down and do a little quiet refreshment 
on your own account. Nothing marks a mzn so 
much as gorging at supper.” And last, but most 
important caution of all, ‘‘ Be careful what you 
say and how you dance after supper, even more 
so than before it ; for if you in the slightest way 
displease a young lady, she may fancy that you 
have been too partial to strong fluids, and ladies 
never forgive that.” 

* As to flirtation,” continues this sage in- 








structor in morals and manners, ‘‘it is difficult 
to draw a limit where the predilection of the mo- 
ment becomes the more tender and serious feel- 
ing, and flirtation sobers into a more honorable 
form of devoted attention. I think flirtation 
comes under the kead of morals more than of 
manners; still I may be allowed to say that ball- 
room flirtation, being more open, is less danger- 
ous than any other. But a young lady of taste 
will be careful not to flaunt and publish her flirta- 
tion, as if to say, ‘See, I have an admirer!’ In 
the same way a prudent man will never presume 
on a girl’s liveliness or banter. No man of taste 
ever made an offer after supper, and certainly 
nine-tenths of those who have done so have re- 
gretted it at breakfast the next morning.” 

Be warned, oh young men who “do a little 
quiet refreshment on your own account.” For 
in such cases regrets are mostly vain. 

Balls and parties cost money, and money is 
sometimes scarce, even in “good society.” I 
am happy to state, however, that provision is 
made for poor people, and one of the most genial 
writers on etiquette gives the following charming 
recipe for cheap yet elegant sociability. “The 
best way of giving receptions which cost very 
little, is to fix on some day of the week, and re- 
peat them every time it comes round. You then 
issue invitations to a very much larger number 
than your rooms will hold and for the whole 
course of receptions, so that your friends can 
choose the weeks most convenient to them. If 
at the first party you should only have a dozen 
guests, do not be disheartened. If your rooms 
are well lit up and well arranged, and yourself 
agreeable, they will be filled to excess before the 
middle of the season.” 

So far I had written, when my old friend 
Smith came in. I have read that all authors 
are vain, and I confess that I—if I may for this 
time rank myself with authors—am but a weak 
mortal man. In short, I could not help telling 
Smith that I had been writing an instructive ar- 
ticle on Good Society, which I intended to hand 
in to the editor of Harper’s Magazine. Iwas 
not so ill-mannered as to read my MS. to Smith, 
but was desirous to know how it would strike 
him—he is a fair average sort of man, don’t 
know much, but means well, you know. I 
therefore handed it to him, when he left me, re- 
questing him to read it to his family, and let me 
know his opinion. Yesterday morning he re- 
turned it to me, by mail, and on opening the 
parcel I found that he had added what follows 
below. I do not think what he has written of 
much importance; but then it would be absurd 
to expect much of a man like Smith, who, though 
good enough in his way, is absurdly ignorant of 
the laws of good society. He writes: 

To be a true gentleman is an ambition worthy 
of the best and greatest men; inasmuch as that 
term, properly understood, includes the posses- 
sion of all good and noble qualities of heart and 
mind. To be gentle to the weak, generous to 
the poor, and just to all men; to carry the grace 
of a heartfelt courtesy into all the affairs of life; 
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to restrain the passions and cultivate the nobler 
sentiments of his nature; to be true without 
rudeness, honest without self-interest, brave with- 
out braggadocio, and polite without servility ; to 
be clean of body, pure of mind, and reverent of 
heart: this is to be a gentleman. When you 
meet a man possessed of such qualities, you will 
care little whether or no his hat be unexception- 
able, his neck-tie faultless, his coat from the 
hands of the alone-fashionable tailor, or his lan- 
guage polished to the smoothness (and inanity) 
of parlor gossip. Only dandies and other little- 
minded men—who would have been tailors had 
not fortune made them geese—are nervous about 
the cut of a coat or a caper. Napoleon, who, 
with all his genius, essentially lacked a great 
soul, and who in his best days was rude to wo- 
men, could also condescend to prescribe and ex- 
amine the toilets of his staff and his court 
ladies; but Washington had a soul above such 
meanness. Byron wore the finest coat, but 
Charles Lamb had the truest heart; Burns was 
a rough plowman, while Beau Brummel was a 
scented exquisite of ‘‘the most perfect manners 
in the world.” But which of the two is in your 
mind when you say the word gentleman ? 

There is a species of rabbit which is valued by 
fanciers, and raised by breeders, not for its meat, 
nor for the harmonious beauty of its form or 
color, but solely for the length of its ears. 

So what you, friend Jenkins, call ** Good So- 
ciety” has a way of valuing not the sterling heart, 
but chiefly the fine coat and silvery speech of its 
members. But be assured that while money 
will buy you a tailor, and Mr. Turveydrop and 
the ‘*‘ American gentleman” (who is ten to one 
only another dancing-master) may teach you 
‘* Deportment,” if you are not honest, if you are 
not loyal, if your fine manner but hides a cold 
heart, or your smooth speech a filthy thought, 
though you may pass current with those who re- 
gard a slip from virtue less than an error in 
grammar, and value bright boots more than a 
clean heart, you will be, after all, but a wretched 
donkey, valuable chiefly for your ears. 





HOW THE SNOW MELTED ON 

MOUNT WASHINGTON. 

I. 
INE o’clock p.m. 

The last stage-coach came rumbling and 
creaking up to the Crawford House door. Pas- 
sengers, half roused from torpor, oozed forth, 
somnambulated with uneven steps, and dream- 


and his last apartment had been delivered up a 
few hours before. Silently he stood, until all 
names had been recorded, and then spoke thus: 
‘* Gentlemen, I will feed you up to the handle, 
and you shall stay under my roof; but I can give 
you no rooms.” 

All traces of drowsiness instantly vanished. 
A confused tumult of expostulation burst forth. 
Presently indignation took possession of every 
manly breast. 

‘* Why, landlord, what do you mean?” said 
one. 

**Oh, but you know this is absurd,” said an- 
other. 

‘* Perfectly, perfectly,” agreed a third. 

* Come, come, landlord, talk sense,” reasoned 
a fourth, with a momentary show of good-nature. 

*¢ Gentlemen,” said the imperturbable propric- 
tor again, ‘‘ you shall stay under my roof, and 
I will feed you up to the handle; but I have no 
rooms.” 

The newly-arrived guests, hitherto strangers 
to one another, were welded into friendship by 
their common disappointment. They consulted 
together. Small shot of rage flew about. 

** Well, this is infamous.” 

**T call it atrocious.” 

‘*Tt is simply a swindle.” 

‘* He can’t keep a hotel.” 

*¢ Not he, indeed.” 

All this the lookers-on, who had by lucky ac- 
cident come in a little ahead, and were now 
snugly quartered, enjoyed vastly. Perhaps they 
all had suffered similarly at odd times, which 
would account for the spirit of Christian sym- 
pathy they displayed. 

*¢ Gentlemen,” said the landlord once more, 
‘*there is not a room to be had; but you shall 
stay under my roof, and I will feed you up to 
the handle.” 

‘¢ The devil take your roof and your handle,” 
said an aggrieved party. 

** And your feed too,” said another. 

The end of it was that the landlord had every 
thing his own way. It is always so, especially 
in the region of the White Mountains. Six la- 
dies were compressed into one parlor, the floor 
whereof was densely strewn with mattresses. 
Five gentlemen were likewise served, to their 
unspeakable discontent, which they manifested 
by awful frowns and injurious remarks. These 
failed to produce effect. The landlord shed in- 
sults as the leaf of a cabbage sheds rain drops, 
leaving not a stain behind. 

As soon as this turbulent crowd had dispersed 





ily performed the act of registration. 


were hurried with something like ferocity by 
stalwart porters into the spacions hall. Cho- 
ruses of tinkling bells arose. From drawing- 
Tooms came flocking curious groups to exercise 
the zealous scrutiny which always on such oc- 
casions awaits fresh visitors. 

The proprietor stood calmly at his desk, turn- 
ing over in his mind an oft-recurring problem. 
Here were a weary dozen to be provided for, 


Ava- 
lanches of baggage fell upon the piazza, and | 


the lookers-on before-mentioned gathered near 
for purposes of investigation. Each newly-writ- 
ten name was duly weighed and discussed, and 
its value estimated. Feminine anxiety could be 


| satisfied with no less. 


‘¢ But there is one vacant room, at least,” 
suggested a young lady. ‘It is next mine, and 
I know it is unoccupied.” 

‘¢ The only one in the house, mum, and not a 
good one. Besides, that is kept for Mrs. Wim- 
bleford’s young man, who was to come to-night.” 
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“For whom ?” 

‘For Aunt Wimbleford’s servant,” said a sec- 
ond young lady; ‘‘ that is right.” 

The inquest ended, and the jury rose. 

A few minutes after this a gentleman enter- 
ed, approached the office, and rapidly wrote his 
name. 

‘“*How are you?” said he, nodding to the 
landlord. 

** How do you do, Sir?” retaliated the land- 
lord. 

** Back again, you see,” said the new-comer. 
**Tt was stupid on the coach, so I walked the 
last two miles. What can youdofor me? Can 
you give me number thirty-four? I had thirty- 
four last time.” 

‘¢ Number thirty-four ?” said the landlord, in- 

iringly. 

“Yes, thirty-four, first floor.” 

**No, Sir, I can not give you number thirty- 
four.” 

‘¢ Thirty-five, then, or thirty-three ?” 

‘“*No, Sir; number thirty-five and number 
thirty-three are occupied.” 

** Well, something near them, then?” 

**T have no room near them, Sir.” 

** Any thing you have, then; what can you 
give me?” 

“Well, Sir, I can not give you any room at 
all.” 

*¢ All gone?” 

*¢ All gone, Sir.” 

The stranger laughed a little, and said: 

** Now, old fellow, you're not so much of a 
brute as you try to make us all believe. You 
have some close corner somewhere, I know. 
Come, hunt it up.” 

The landlord reflected. ‘There is a small 
room,” said he, with unvarying suavity, “that 
was held back for Mrs. Wimbleford’s young 
man. Mrs. Wimbleford’s young man didn’t 
get off the coach and walk with you, Sir, did 

9”? 

“. No.” 

‘* Nor before you, I suppose?” 

‘* Nor before me.” 

‘In that case, Sir, I can let you have the 
room for to-night; but I might have to cail 
upon you to give it up to-morrow.” 

** All right,” said the delighted traveler; ‘‘to- 
morrow I go over the mountain. Fix me for to- 
night, and I am happy.” 


IL. 


Mrs. Horatio Wimbleford never traveled with- 
out two (m. and f.) servants. “T'was a point of 
dignity she would not relax. Another point 
was, that she never traveled without her own 
spoons. The apprehension of at any time ad- 


mitting spurious metal within her lips constant- 
ly beset her. 
Mr. Horatio Wimbleford never traveled at all. 
Master Horatio, aged sixteen, took charge of 
his mother and sister in all their rambles. About 
this time he also exercised protecting influence 
over his cousin, Miss Mervane, of whom he stood 





in awe, while at the same time secretly adoring 
her. 

Master Horatio was not firm of temper. Some- 
where on the route he had quarreled with man- 
servant. Man-servant bore much, but at length 
rebelled. Master Horatio then became irate to 
that degree that it was necessary to his honor 
that man-servant be cast adrift. This caused 
inconvenience, but seemed inevitable. So Mrs. 
Wimbleford dispatched letters homeward, en- 
joining Mr. Wimbleford to send a substitute 
without delay. 

Mr. Wimbleford consoled his wandering wife 
with the assurance that on acertain day the sub- 
stitute, with credentials, should appear at the 
point she named, to receive her orders. But be- 
fore the time or the substitute arrived the Wim- 
bleford family had risen in wrath against the 
Crawford House proprietor, whose apartments 
were contracted, and whose manner was not def- 
erential, and had shaken dust from their feet on 
departure for the other side of Mount Washing- 
ton. Miss Mervane had declared intentions of 
crossing the mountain with friends fortunately 
encountered, and rejoining her cousins in the 
Glen at the opposite base. She was intrusted 
with the temporary control of the expected at- 
tendant. 


IIL 

Miss Mervane and her friends sat at breakfast. 

*¢ Your aunt’s servant came, Julia,” said one. 

“Did he?” 

**Yes; I heard him singing opera melodies 
this morning in the room next mine, and saw 
him, when I came out, taking in fresh towels at 
his door.” 

‘* Mercy upon us !—the dainty gentleman !” 

The dainty gentleman walked in, seated him- 
self close at hand, and was lost in the bill of 
fare. Next he employed lucre to win the heart 
of a waiter, and confided to him his desires. 

Miss Mervane and Co. found great difficulty in 
restraining their laughter. This sumptuous con- 
duct on the part of a servant quite overcame 
them. When tue dainty gentleman complained 
that his napkin was not clean, their mirth was 
irrepressible. At this he glanced over at them, 
his eye resting for a moment upon Miss Mervane, 
who gave her attention to the prospect from the 
nearest window. It seemed to her that her 
friend might be in error; the man had hardly 
the appearance of a menial. She must ascer- 
tain. 

After breakfast the dainty gentleman imme- 
diately accosted her. 

‘* May I ask if this is Miss Mervane ?” 

*¢ Yes, I am Miss Mervane.” 

‘*T am told that you were with Mrs. Wimble- 
ford until yesterday.” 

“Te. 

**T am anxious to know where I shall find 
her. I have a note to give her.” 

It was the substitute, of course, then. 

‘She has expected you—” 

** Indeed !” 
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**You are to follow her. You will find her 
at the Glen. I suppose you know the route.” 

“Well, surely—” 

** You can give me the note, if you have it.” 

*¢Tt is for Mrs. Wimbleford; I would prefer 
to hand it to her.” 

“Very well;” and the young lady turned her 
back with ineffable frigidity. 

** Excuse me, Miss Mervane; I think you 
mean to join Mrs. Wimbleford’s party again. I 
have also some hope of joining it. If I can be 
of any service you must command me. My 
name is Fletcher.” 

** None at all, at present ;” and Miss Mervane 
glided away. 

‘This is airy,” said Mr. Fletcher, to himself; 
and he marched off more erect than was usual 
or necessary. 

*¢ This is worse than the last,” said Miss Mer- 
vane, ‘and he was bad enough;” and she 
amused her friends with a report of the dia- 
logue. 

After Mr. Fletcher had been held up to suffi- 
cient ridicule, conversation turned upon more 
important matters. 

*¢ We cross the mountain to-day,” said one. 

‘¢ But there are heavy clouds overhead,” said 
another. 

** They will pass away by noon.” 

‘* And then we shall have no time to descend 
the other side.” 

‘¢ That is nothing; we will wait all night on 
the summit, see the sun rise, and go down early 
to-morrow morning.” 

At this point guides were consulted. Under 
pretense of offering occasional opinions, they 
slyly contrived to agree with the prevailing wish. 
So the last proposition was adopted, and horses 
were to be on hand, storms not interfering, just 
after dinner. 

IV. 

‘* The horses are ready,” announced the guide. 

** And so are we,” said four or five ladies, 
issuing forth in long and hoopless robes. 

Mr. Fletcher sat smoking upon the piazza. 
He beckoned to the guide. ‘* What,” said he, 
‘are you going to attempt to take these people 
up to-day ?” 

“They want to go,” said the guide; ‘‘ it’s no 
affair of mine.” 

Mr. Fletcherrose. ‘‘ Miss Mervane,” he said, 
‘*T hesitate to offer you any counsel” (with pro- 
found emphasis); ‘‘ but I beg to assure you that I 
am familiar with these mountains, and that you 
need more clothing. After the first three miles 
you will have rain all the way, and the cold will 
be excessive.” 

The lady turned to a gentleman of her party : 
**Is this so?” she asked. 

‘Let us see what the guide says,” was an- 
swered. 

Mr. Fletcher walked away indignant without 
saying another word. 

The guide admitted that there was something 
in the suggestion, but refused to acknowledge 
the probability of rain. This convinced them 








all that the warning was unworthy their consid- 
eration, so they started off, hearts and vesture 
light. 

Half an hour after Mr. Fletcher cleared his 
brow, settled his bill, and called for a horse, in- 
timating that he was bound over the hills and 
far away. He made directly for the mount- 
ain bridle-path, with which he seemed thorough- 
ly acquainted. ‘The first open space he came to 
he saw the Mervane party winding and strag- 
gling at the distance of about a mile ahead. In 
little more than an hour he overtook a loiterer. 
It was Miss Mervane. She turned and saw 
him. 

She was annoyed, and then vexed with her- 
self for being so. What was it about this man 
that disturbed her? Her impulse at the first 
was to push on more rapidly; but an after- 
thought convinced her that dignity would be 
best preserved by absolute unconsciousness of his 
presence; which she assumed, but had it not. 

Mr. Fletcher, for his part, was turning over a 
doubtful question. He had observed that, with 
a carelessness not uncommon, Miss Mervane’s 
saddle-girths had been left precariously loose. 
Should hetell her? He had been twice rebuffed, 
and rather badly ; was it worth his while to risk 
a third affront? If the guide had been by he 
could have directed him to arrange it, but guide 
and all had disappeared among the turnings of 
theroad. After a while good-nature triumphed. 
He advanced to the lady’s side. 

**T think it is proper for me to tell you,” said 
he, as if he had never spoken with her before, 
and was now mentioning a fact unimportant, but 
possibly of interest to her, ‘‘that your saddle is 
loose, and you are in danger of falling. If you 
like, I'll secure it, or I'll send the guide back, if 
you prefer.” 

** No,” she said, with perfect unconcern; ‘I 
like it better as it is.” 

Fletcher bent his head and hurried forward, 
less pleased than ever. He astonished his pony 
by insisting upon a degree of speed wholly at 
variance with the ordinary rate of mountain 
travel, and which he did not permit to subside 
until Miss Mervane had fallen out of view. Soon 
he came close upon others of her company, and 
drew rein. As for Miss Mervane, she was now 
provoked by a pertinacity which, proceeding 
whence it did, she could not understand, and 
resolved to check it once for all, next time it 
should show itself. 

Resolutions are good rudders to steer by in a 
calm. 

The air, which for the last half hour had been 
thick and heavy, now grew rapidly cold. Sharp 
breezes came sweeping down the mountain, and 
a little way above great clouds were gathering. 
Puffs of thinner mist soon descended, and en- 
veloped the ascending party in their damp folds. 
Mr. Fletcher erected his coat-collar, and drew 
his shawl closely about him. 

As he reached the top of a sudden acclivity 
the storm beset him. Mingled rain and sleet 
attacked his face, gusts of wind whistled in his 
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ears and tampered with his costume. It was 
not comfortable, but still it was not unendurable. 
He had encountered worse on the same spot, so 
he whistled a merry defiance to the wind, wiped 
his eyes clear, and pushed on. 

Then a touch of good-nature came upon him 
again. Likely enough, the young girl behind 
him was suffering. Spite of her extraordinary 
temper he would even once more offer her as 
much comfort as his big shawl could afford. And 
he pulled up. 

He waited so long without seeing her that he 
became vaguely alarmed, and turning about, be- 
gan to descend. If he did not meet her soon, 
he would conclude that the tempest had intimi- 
dated her, and that she had returned to whence 
she had started. But he had gone back only a 
few rods when he met her, on foot, making her 
way with difficulty over the loose rocks which 
filled the path, and looking pale as death. 

What Fletcher had foretold had come to pass. 
On the very verge of the storm-cloud she had at- 
tempted to urge her horse to greater speed. He 
jumped forward a step, the saddle lurched, then 
slid off to one side, throwing her down among 
the creature’s feet. He, taking advantage of the 
incident, quietly shook himself, and withdrew in 
the direction of his stable. Miss Mervane, a 
little hurt, but more confused and frightened, 
stood dismayed a moment, and then, gathering 
up courage and her skirts, strode dauntlessly 
forward. It was rough work, however, and her 
spirits sank with each step. Her heart failed 
her altogether, and she was seized with trem- 
bling and terror when Fletcher, returning, came 
in sight. Then the mouse became a lion again. 

The young man, noticing her pallor and ap- 
prehending a variety of evils, alighted and ap- 
proached her. The instant he did this his 
horse also took opportunity to retreat homeward. 
Fletcher foresecing the consequence ran a little 
distance after him; but four legs being better 
than two, he soon returned with a very blank 
face. 

You were right, and I was wrong; it is un- 
fortunate,” was the somewhat ungracious re- 
mark with which he was received. The wind 
came screaming down shriller than ever, and he 
had to shout to be heard in answer. 

“Very unfortunate,” he said. 

I came back. 


*T am glad 
There is only one thing to be 
done now. You must consent to be guided by 
me. Take this shawl, which you need more 
than I, and I will show you the way down.” 
Miss Mervane’s handsome eyes flashed a little. 
‘** No,” she said, shortly, “‘keep your shawl; it 


is not very cold’”—at the same time her shiver- | 


ing lips contradicted her words—‘“‘and as for 
going down, I do not think of it. I mean to 


walk up.” 
** Miss Mervane, this is folly. It is impossi- 
ble. The storm is now severe, as you see. 


Well, it will grow worse as you advance. I 
can not think of permitting you to go on.” 
Her face, hitherto pale, reddened as she an- 


swered, “‘I intend to go on. They will very 


soon discover my absence, and send back. I de- 

sire that you continue with me, in case of acci- 

dent.” 

It was now Fletcher’s turn for anger. ‘‘I am 
sorry to find,” he said, ‘‘ so singular an acknowl- 
edgment of my thoughtfulness. But this shall 
not cause me to desert you, because I know you 
are unconscious of the danger you are venturing 
into, which is great. If you persist, I will not 
leave you; but I protest against this folly again 
and again.” 

Miss Mervane kept her lips firmly closed, and 
without speaking again began to ascend. Mr. 
Fletcher walked near her. For three minutes 
they struggled and labored onward. The sleet 
dashed into their faces, piercing their cheeks like 
needles. The rain penetrated their garments 
and weighed them down wearily. The winds 
whirled around them more wildly than before. 
Their feet failed them upon the slippery rocks. 

Suddenly Mr. Fletcher stopped. ‘‘ This is 
simply madness,”’ he said; ‘‘ the path is treach- 
erous, and my eyes are almost blinded. If I 
were alone, I would not dare to go on. You, 
Miss Mervane, can not hope to proceed for ten 
minutes.” - 

**Tt seems to me, Sir,” she said, more chill- 
ingly than the bleak wind itself, ‘‘that you are 
afraid.” 

** Yes,” said he, quick and sharp, “I am 
afraid to see a woman die, with no help near. 
I am afraid to see a life flung recklessly away !” 

For the first time she turned and looked stead- 
ily at him. His eye, quite firm and untroubled, 
met hers; and at the same moment her confi- 
dence fell, and she was irresolute. 

‘*T leave it to you,” she said; ‘‘I think you 
are right.” 

‘Very well,” he answered, quietly, “let us 
turn.” 

But at the second step he paused, then glanced 
| nervously around. ‘Then another step, and an- 
| other pause. Then she saw him stoop down and 

examine the ground beneath them. After that 
| he stood silently for three or four seconds, and 
| at last thrilled her with these words : 

*¢Miss Mervane, it is no matter which of us 
leads now. We will do what we can, and that 
is—nothing. We have lost the path!” 

| At this the sense of peril overcame her. 

| ‘*What is to be done?” she cried; ‘ what is 
to be done? Is it hopeless—is there no es- 

cape ?” 

** Not hopeless,” he answered; ‘no, indeed. 
Our position is awkward, but we must not stand 
idle. We will try to regain the path, but above 
all we must not separate. Our voices can not 
| be heard at the least distance, and our eyes will 
| not help us in this storm.” Observing a great 

distress in her countenance, he added, ‘‘ Don’t 

be disheartened ; don’t waste strength; but call 
up all your energies.” 

Then her better nature showed itself. ‘‘I am 

not a coward,” she said; ‘‘and for myself, I could 

| bear the result of my rashness. But I feel that 

| I have brought danger, perhaps brought death, 
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upon you. And that,” she said, shuddering, 
“is a crime.” 

‘¢T have done you wrong,” said Fletcher, gen- 
erously, ‘‘and I thank you for putting me right, 
now. But don’t talk of death yet, or at all. 
We have a great many chances before that.” 

Although he spoke boldly to reassure her he 
had no power to conceal his anxiety from him- 
self. The tempest increased, he was benumbed 
with cold, and the daylight had already begun 
to fade. Together they groped among the rocks 
in search of the path, but always unavailingly. 
The darkness increased. Their eyes were sore 
with straining. 

**T can not stand much longer,” said Miss 
Mervane; ‘tell me, is there any thing to hope? 
Tell me the truth.” 

**We can not find the path,” he answered, 
‘¢ but there is one chance left. Come this way,” 
and he led her cautiously down a precipitous 
ledge of broken rock. Without a question, and 
without a doubt, she followed. 

Without a doubt, so far as his better judgment 
was concerned; but on another point she began 
to question herself uneasily. 

Was this man what she had supposed him to 
be? 

Had she not been in some way misled? His 
bearing, his language, his thoughtful devotion 
were not those of a servant. Oh, it could not 
be! 

And yet he bore credentials for her aunt. She 
must question him again. 

‘*Was the note you spoke of written by Mr. 
Wimbleford ?” 

‘* What note?” said Fletcher, amazed. 

** For Mrs. Wimbleford.” 

**Oh yes, it was,” said he, wondering vastly 
at the question at such a time. 

This, then, was convincing; and yet it was 
hard to be convinced. 

At the foot of the ledge Fletcher paused and 
took observations. 

*¢ What do you mean to do?” asked the lady. 

*¢ Do you see,” said he, ‘‘ that the storm comes 
upon us with less violence? Down here we find 
a partial shelter. The wind is from our left. 
We must go to the right. I expect the wall of 
this ledge shelves in sufficiently to ward off much 
of its force. At any rate I have no doubt we 
can escape this distressing sleet.” 

*¢ And what then?” 

‘“*Why then I will seck the least exposed 
spot. Perhaps we may fall in with some rocky 
crevice—there are plenty of them near the sum- 
mit, and plenty here, too, I suppose—tolerably 
secure from the weather. With my shawl, and 
overcoat, if necessary, you will contrive to pass 
the night without severe suffering.” 

Miss Mervane recoiled with affright. ‘‘ What! 
pass the night? It would’ be as well to reserve 
your pleasantry, Sir.” 

Fletcher thought, not very unreasonably, that 
the time for these exhibitions of feminine humors 
was gone by; so he said, composedly, ‘‘I mean 
to. Meanwhile, we will go on, if you please.” 





‘* Listen a moment, Sir,”’ said Miss Mervane, 
whose old impulses had taken new possession of 
her; ‘‘this proposition is absurd. I wish you 
to understand that I know you. I know your 
position, and I expect you to remember it.” 

‘** Miss Mervane,” said Fletcher, ‘you cer- 
tainly can not expect me to discuss any question 
whatever at this time. If youdo know me, you 
probably know that, as I am straining every 
nerve to save both our lives, I can have no 
thought beyond, whatever you may have. We 
are too near eternity to be over-delicate.” 

The retort stung, and she smarted under it. 
She felt, moreover, that she had compelled it 
and deserved it; so she only said, ‘‘I yield to 
you, Sir,” and inwardly resolved to give over a 
contest which only revealed her weakness. 

After clambering slowly and painfully for ten 
minutes, they stopped to get breath. 

**It is worse,” she said; ** we are in a hurri- 
cane.” 

** Nevertheless,” he answered, ‘‘ it may be bet- 
ter. By this sudden rush of wind I judge that 
we are near a sharp corner of the ledge. I look 
for shelter soon.” 

And sure enough in five minutes more they 
stood relieved and much comforted beneath a 
rugged projecting ridge, around the edge of which, 
two yards beyond them, the blast sped furiously, 
passing them untouched. 

** See, now, what we have been through,” said 
Fletcher, pointing toward it. 

It was now so dark that the nearest objects 
were but dimly visible. Fletcher prowled a lit- 
tle, and discovered a corner where four or five 
loose rocks, piled one above the other, gave a 
slight additional protection. There he conduct- 
ed Miss Mervane, who seated herself with satis- 
faction. He handed her his pocket-companion, 
with a word of advice, ‘‘ You should drink all 
you can, at first. Then, if your feet or hands 
feel stiff with cold, pour a little upon them, with- 
out removing boots or gloves. Then drink as 
much again as before.” 

She had now time to observe her own extreme 
discomfort. She shook with cold, head to foot. 
Seeing this, Fletcher wrapped his great shawl 
about her, she offering no opposition. 

“ Do you think they sent back for me?” she 
asked. 

‘* Who, your friends ?” 

‘¢ Yes, their carelessness is inexcusable; they 
think only of themselves.” 

“T suppose they must have sent; but we had 
lost the path, you know.” 

‘* They should have looked to it before. To 
think that my friends should have deserted me, 
and that I have only escaped by the aid of a 
s—stranger.” 

** That is nothing, Miss Mervane.” 

‘*Tt is every thing, Sir. I assure you that I 
do not mean to forget it. Fora person like you 
it is noble, and I shall always say so.” 

“Tt is nothing. Are you comfortable?” 

** Very comfortable now.” And then, timid- 
ly, ‘* Are you comfortable ?” 
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‘¢Oh yes. Ihave my coat and every thing; 
I am well enough.” 

*¢ Because I do not wish you to deprive your- 
self of your shawl, if you need it.” 

“No, indeed.” Then, after a pause, ‘¢‘Can 
you sleep, Miss Mervane ?” 

a *¢Sleep, no; I would not go to sleep for the 
world—that is, Icould not. I have no desire to.” 

‘*The accommodations are spacious, but not 
Inxurious,” said Mr. Fletcher. ‘‘ Nature is not 
an obliging landlord; we have only beds of 
granite and sheets of rain.” 

Miss Mervane was not yet prepared to enter 
into general conversational relations with her 
protector, so she was silent. In a few minutes 
she, who would not go to sleep for the world, 
was breathing regularly in a sound slumber. 


Vv. 

About five o’clock the next morning Miss Mer- 
vane moved, stretched out her hand, scratched it 
against a sharp stone, and with a little cry awoke. 

She half rose, and, after a hasty review of 
some of the strangest incidents of her life, came 
finally to this, the strangest of all, and began 
to recognize the real condition of affairs. First 
she saw with joy that the sun was shining in the 
distant east. Then she proceeded to disencum- 
ber herself of her swathings. What! here was 
a heavy coat spread over her feet; how came 
that? The shawl she knew about, but the coat ? 
Ah, it was this man’s tender solicitude. What 
should she do? How was it proper for her to 
thank him ? 

Oh, most mean question for her to ask herself. 
To take thought of how to acknowledge the pres- 
ervation of her life without self-degradation. 
Miss Mervane was agitated by a struggle between 
gratitude and Grundy. Her social education 
had taught her one thing, her heart told her an- 
other. She sprang up and looked for Fletcher. 

He was standing at some distance, apparently 
enjoying the view. As soon as he saw her he 
drew near. 

**T have no words to thank you,” she said, 
with true emotion; ‘I have no need to thank 
you, for all that I can say will fall far short of 
what you know I must feel.” 

Mr. Fletcher looked around as jf anxious to 
escape. He evaded a reply. 

**T hope you are rested ?” 

** Yes, indeed.” 

** Were you cold ?” 

‘*No, your care prevented that. 
coat ; you were wrong to leave it.” 

“Oh, my coat—why, so I did. 
forgot it.” 

She looked very benevolently at him. 
how did you sleep ?” 

‘*T, why, the truth is, I have not been asleep.” 

“ Not slept at all?” 

**No; you sce I thought they might he out in 
search of you, and in that case their shouts 
might have reached here. It would have saved 
us a good deal of discomfort.” 

** Yes, I think I understand.” 


Take your 
I guess I 
* And 


** Are you able to go down now ?” 

**Can you find the way ?” 

‘¢Qh, it’s quite clear. I have been over to 
| the path this morning.” 

‘Ts itso? Well, let us go down.” 

Presently they started. Mr. Fletcher stooped 
‘and picked up a lump of snow, which he had 
| found a few rods off, and had brought along in 
his handkerchief. ‘*I thought you would like 
|to see what sort of storm you went through,” 
;said he; ‘‘this fell and collected last night. 
| Pretty well for August, but not uncommon here. 
Tl try to take it down, but it seems to be melt- 
ing.” 
“Yes,” said she, ‘‘the snow is melting.” 

They went a long distance, seldom speaking. 
When they were well off the rocks, and on solid 
soil, Fletcher said, 

**Tt is warmer here. You have no need of 
that heavy shawl. Let me have it.” 

** When it is useful you give ittome. When 
it is an inconvenience you take it yourself; no, 
no.” 

But Fletcher insisted, and she gave it up. 

‘*We are not far from the hotel,” said he, 
some time after; ‘‘ fortunately it is yet early. 
You will not be troubled by so many questions.” 

He opened his handkerchief. ‘‘ No use,” he 
said; ‘see, the snow has melted.” 

**Tt has, it has!” said she, with earnestness 
that astonished him. 

VI. 

*¢Sit you here,” said Mr. Fletcher, leading 
her io the parlor fireside, ‘‘ while I re-engage 
your room.” 

But as he turned to go his cheeks and lips 
whitened, his limbs shook, and he sank down, 
incapable of motion, on a chair. 

** What is the matter? Good Heaven! what 
has happened ?” said Miss Mervane, starting up. 

**Tt is only a little cold,” he answered—‘‘ a 
mere chill, a thing of a minute, nothing to be 
feared”—and, attempting to rise, he showed ex- 
actly how little there was to apprehend by falling 
back, insensible. 

A few persons clustered around. Onc brought 
water which Miss Mervane bestowed upon his 
countenance. He revived a little, and she flew 
to the office, where the impassive proprietor stood 
levigating his hands as usual. 

*¢ What rooms are there ?” she asked. 

** Very few, mum.” 

‘¢Ts the one I had still vacant ?” 

‘*¢ That one is, mum.” 

**Send at once to the parlor, and have the 
gentleman who is ill carefully assisted to it. 
Quick, if you please, there is no time for delay.” 

** But you will want a room, mum.” 

*¢ Any thing will do for me; only lose no time, 
now.” r 

All was done as she bade. 

‘* Now,” she continued, ‘‘is there a physician 
‘in the house ?” 

‘** There almost always is one with us, mum; 
| I will see.” 
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On investigation, it appeared that there was 
a physician. Miss Mervane sent for him, and 
implored him to look most kindly after Mr. 
Fletcher. ‘‘He has saved my life,” she said, 
‘‘by risking his. Last night in the storm, he 
threw off all his outer clothing to protect me. 
He is very ill; but not so ill, Iam sure, that you 
can not restore him if you try, Sir.” 

The doctor was a pleasant old gentleman. 
“To be sure,” said he, ‘to be sure. He shall 
be all right as soon as I see him. Where is he? 
Don’t you cry, my dear, but show me where he 
is. Ah, very well.” 

Miss Mervane returned to the parlor to receive 
the congratulations, and answer the inquiries of 
a feminine crowd that was lying in wait for her. 
As she stood among them, she remembered for 
the first time since her arrival that her costume 
was inelegant, and her condition damp. <A 
tremor passed over her. Never before, within 
remembrance, had she been for an entire hour 
heedless of her external self. She was sore af- 
flicted, for her trunks had been sent to meet her 
at the Glen. She whispered her wants, and a 
score of sympathetic hearts were opened to her. 
From the invitations that came upon her she 
selected one to accept, and disappeared. 

Half an hour later she emerged, freshly 
adorned and blooming. She sought the doc- 
tor, and questioned him. 

‘*He is well enough, my dear. A little 
shaky, but not much. A couple of days’ repose 
will set him up again.” 

** Oh, thank you, doctor, I am very glad.” 

‘Perhaps it would do him no harm if you 
should look in upon him a minute.” 

** Oh no, doctor, I could not do that.” 

** Very well, he must wait then, I suppose.” 

‘* Did he say he wished to see me, then?” 

‘*No, indeed; he seemed to believe you had 
suffered more than he, and wanted me to look 
after you most. I thought it might relieve him 
to see how well you evidently are.” 

*¢ Doctor, since you say it is necessary to his 
recovery that he should see me, it would be 
wrong for me to refuse. I will go with you.” 

The doctor laughed a little, and led the way. 
‘*Here is a visitor for you, Mr. Invalid,” he 
said. 

** Ah, Miss Mervane, this is good of you.” 

His voice was firm enough, but his hand, 
which rested upon his pillow, shook in a manner 
which he could not control. It was plain that 
his strength had been greatly overtasked. 

‘Ts this dangerous?” she asked the doctor, 
aside. 

‘‘Not a bit,” said he, ‘‘not a bit;” and he 
went away. 

Then Miss Mervane was frightened. It would 
not do, however, for her to follow without a 
grateful word. 

‘*What can I do for you, Sir?” said she. 
‘*There is nothing you can ask for that shall 
not be ready for you. I am very sorry to see 
you thus.” 





‘Nothing, thank you,” he answered, ‘ ex- | 


cept, perhaps, to look at this note. I hope you 
will forgive me for saying that I refused to give 
it up yesterday, because—well, because you de- 
manded it rather oddly. But as we are likely 
to be acquainted without Mrs. Wimbleford’s in- 
tervention, I wish you would read it now.” 

He pointed to it lying upon a table. With 
some trepidation she took it and read: 

““My Dear Maris,—The gentleman who bears this is 
Mr. Frank Fletcher, who has just returned from abroad, 
and whose family I have long known. He would be pleased 
to join your party. He has a sort of claim on Julia, for he 
has been traveling with her brother on most intimate 
terms for many months. I recommend him to your at- 
tention. HozaTio WIMBLEFORD. 

“Your letters tell me that your movements will be so 
uncertain, and your return so speedy, that I have determ- 
ined not to send the servant. He will remain here. 

“New York, August 17.” 


After the fifth perusal, Miss Mervane took 
courage and looked up. Meeting Mr. Fletcher’s 
eye, she became once more intent upon the writ- 
ing. 

‘¢ Why, it interests you,” he said. 

“Mr. Fletcher,” she said, “I find that I am 
not the first of my family toward whom you have 
acted nobly.” 

** What do you mean ?” he asked. 

‘* My brother has told me of much that you 
have done for him. I have often heard of you, 
Sir.” 

‘*Oh, why speak of that ?” 

‘*But why did you iet me remain ignorant 
this while? You should have told me who you 
were.” 

‘*T mentioned my name.” 

** How could I know? Listen, Mr. Fletcher, 
there has been a great mistake. It is not a pleas- 
ant thing for me to do, but I am going to ex- 
plain it all to you. I hope I can partly excuse 
some of my great rudeness.” 

**Oh, Miss Mervane—” 

‘Please listen, Mr. Fletcher ;” and she laid 
open to him in a few words the entire mystery. 
He did not appear to regard it with much con- 
cern. 

“To think,” she said, ‘‘ that I took you for a 
servant, and treated you worse than one. I 
ought to be your servant,” she added, with roses 
in her face, ‘‘ all my life.” 


VIL 

That afternoon Miss Mervane’s friends, fright- 
ened far away out of their wits, came down the 
mountain in search of her. At sight of her they 
melted into tears, and one or two gave hysterical 
symptoms. Miss Mervane took it quite coolly, 
and reminded them that this excessive anxiety 
would have been better shown before. She 
begged that they would no longer consider her a 
burden upon them, as she had sent for her aunt to 
return, and expected her without delay. Then 
ensued little heart-rending scenes, followed by 
most affecting reconciliations, and expressions 
of admiration respecting Mr. Fletcher. 

The next day the Wimblefords reappeared. 
Mrs. Horatio was full of thankfulness for her 
niece’s preservation. She admitted that the 
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young gentleman had conducted himself with 
much propriety. She would cause her gratitude 
to be conveyed to him on an enameled card. 
But one thing there was which shocked her be- 
yond measure. That her niece had passed a 
night upon a mountain with a stranger, even 
one so exemplary as this Mr. Fletcher, near her, 
was a circumstance which carried great discom- 
fort to her breast. She hinted her sufferings to 
Miss Mervane. 

“ Perhaps, aunt,” said that young lady, with 
roses in her face again, ‘‘ perhaps”—and she 
whispered the rest. 

** Oh, if that is to be the case,” said Mrs. Wim- 
bleford, pacified, ‘‘ then I have nothing more to 
say.” 





THE THREE GREAT VOYAGES. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, THE DOUBLING 
OF THE CAPE, AND THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION 
OF THE EARTH.* 

HE advancement of Europe in civilization 
did not take place, as is commonly sup- 

posed, through the influence of Constantinople 
and Rome, but through that of the Spanish 
Arabs. The South of France was first affected, 
then Sicily was involved, and the movements of 
Frederick IT. in his disputes with the Popes, the 
establishment of Mohammedan colonies in Italy, 
the marching of large bodies of Saracen troops 
in all directions through that peninsula, aided 
by the propitious state of the northern Italian 
towns, not only made those places foci of light, 
but eventually revolutionized the Papacy itself, 
imparting to it tendencies signally seen in the 
pontificates of Nicolas V. and Leo X. The Mo- 
hammedans were the authors of our physical sci- 
ence, the founders of our modern industrial sys- 
tem. 

At the time of which we are speaking the 
commerce of the Mediterranean was chiefly in 
two directions. The ports of the Black Sea fur- 
nished suitable dépéts for produce brought down 
the Tanais and other rivers, and for a large por- 


tion of the India trade that had come across | 


the Caspian. 
Genoa. 

The other direction was the southeast. The 
shortest course to India was down the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf, but the Red and Arabian 
seas offered a cheaper and safer route. In the 
ports of Syria and Egypt were, therefore, found 
the larger part of the commodities of India. 
This trade centred in Venice. A vast develop- 
ment had been given to it through the Crusades, 


The seat of this commerce was 


the Venetians probably finding in the transport | 


service of the Holy Wars as great a source of 
profit as in the India trade. 

Toward the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury it became apparent that the commercial ri- 





* Extract from A History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe, by Joux W. Draven, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 


ers. 


New York. Shortly to be published by Harper and Broth- | 


valry between Venice and Genoa would termin- 
ate to the disadvantage of the latter. The ir- 
ruption of the Tartars and invasion of the Turks 
had completely dislocated her Asiatic lines of 
trade. In the wars between the two republics 
Genoa had suffered severely. Partly for this 
reason, and partly through the advantageoys 
treaties that Venice had made with the Sul- 
tans, giving her the privilege of consulates at 
Alexandria and Damascus, this republic had at 
last attained a supremacy over all competitors. 
The Genoese establishments on the Black Sea 
had become worthless. 

With ruin before them, and unwilling to yield 
their Eastern connections, the merchants of 
Genoa had tried to retrieve their affairs by war; 
her practical sailors saw that she might be re-es- 
tablished in another way. There were among 
them some who were well acquainted with the 
globular form of the earth, and with what had 
been done by the Mohammedan astronomers for 
determining its circumference by the measure- 
ment of a degree on the shore of the Red Sea. 
These men originated the attempt to reach India 
by sailing to the west. 

By two parties, the merchants and the clergy, 
their suggestions were received with little favor. 
The former gave no encouragement, perhaps be- 
cause such schemes were unsuited to their exist- 
ing arrangements; the latter disliked them be- 
cause of their suspected irreligious nature. The 
globular form had been condemned by the Fa- 
thers from Lactantius and Augustine. In the 
Patristic Geography the earth is a flat surface 
bordered by the waters of the sea, on the yield- 
ing support of which rests the crystalline dome 
of the sky. These doctrines were for the most 
part supported by passages from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, perversely wrested from their proper mear- 
ing. ‘Thus Cosmas Indicopleustes, whose Pa- 
tristic Geography had been an authority for near- 
ly eight hundred years, unanswerably disposed 
of the sphericity of the earth by demanding of 
its advocates how, in the day of judgment, men 
on the other side of a globe could see the Lord 
descending through the air! 

Among the Genoese sailors thus seeking the 
welfare of their city was one destined for immor- 
tality—Christopher Columbus. 

His father was a wool-comber, yet not a man 
of the common sort, for he procured for his son 
|a knowledge of arithmetic, drawing, painting ; 
| and Columbus is said to have written a singular- 
| ly beautiful hand. For a short time he was at 
the University of Pavia, but he went to sea at 
fourteen. After being engaged in the Syrian 
trade for many years, he had made several voy- 
ages to Guinea, occupying his time when not at 
sea in the construction of charts for sale, thereby 
supporting not only himself, but also his aged 
father, and finding means for the education of 
his brothers. Under these circumstances he had 
obtained a competent knowledge of geography, 
; and though the state of public opinion at the 
time did not permit such doctrines to be openly 
avowed, he believed that the sea is every where 
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navigable, that the earth is round and not flat, 
that there are antipodes, that the torrid zone is 
habitable, and that there is a proportionable dis- 
tribution of land in the northern and southern 
hemispheres. Adopting the Patristic logic when 
it suited his purpose, he reasoned that since the 
earth is made for man, it is not likely that its 
surface is too largely covered with water, and 
that if there are lands, they must be inhabited, 
since the command was renewed at the flood that 
man should replenish the earth. He asked, “Is 
it likely that the sun shines upon nothing, and 
that the nightly watches of the stars are wasted 
on trackless seas and desert lands?” But to this 
reasoning he added facts that were more substan- 
tial. One Martin Vincent, who had sailed many 
miles to the west of the Azores, related to him 
that he had found, floating on the sea, a piece 
of timber carved evidently without iron. An- 
other sailor, Pedro Correa, his brother-in-law, 
had met with enormous canes. On the coast of 
Flores the sea had cast up two dead men with | 
large faces, of a strange aspect. Columbus ap- 
pears to have formed his theory that the East 
Indies could be reached by sailing to the west 
about a.p. 1474. He was at that time in cor- 
respondence with Toscanelli, the Florentine as- 
tronomer, who held the same doctrine, and who 
sent him a map or chart constructed on the tray- 
els of Marco Polo. He offered his services first 
to his native city, then to Portugal, then to 
Spain, and, through his brother, to England ; 
his chief inducement in each instance being that 
the riches of India might be thus secured. In 
Lisbon he had married. While he lay sick near 
Belem an unknown voice whispered to him, in 
a dream, ‘‘ God will cause thy name to be won- | 
derfully resounded through the earth, and will | 
give thee the keys of the gates of the ocean, 
which are closed with strong chains.” The | 
death of his wife appears to have broken the last | 
link which held him to Portugal, where he had 
been since 1470. One evening, in the autumn | 
of 1485, a man of majestic presence, pale, care- | 
worn, and, though in the meridian of life, with | 
silver hair, leading a little boy by the hand, ask- 
ed alms at the gate of the Franciscan convent 
near Palos—not for himself, but only a little 
bread and water for his child. This was that 
Columbus destined to give to Europe a new 
world. 

In extreme poverty he was making his way to 
the Spanish court. After many wearisome de- 
lays his suit was referred to a Council at Sala- 
manca; before whom, however, hisdoctrines were 
confuted from the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the 
Prophecies, the Gospels, the Epistles, and the 
writings of the Fathers—St. Chrysostom, St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Gregory, St. Basil, 
St. Ambrose. Moreover, they were demonstra- 
bly inconsistent with reason; since, if even he 
should depart from Spain, ‘‘the rotundity of the 
earth would present a kind of mountain up which 
it was impossible for him to sail, even with the 
fairest wind ;” and so he could never get back. 
The Grand Cardinal of Spain had also indicated 
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their irreligious nature; and Columbus began to 
fear that, instead of receiving aid as a discoverer, 
he should fall into trouble as a heretic. How- 
ever, after many years of mortification and pro- 
crastination, he at length prevailed with Queen 
Isabella; and on April 17, 1492, in the field be- 
fore Granada, then just wrenched from the Moors 
by the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, he re- 
ceived his commission. With a nobleness of 
purpose he had desired no reward unless he 
should succeed; but, in that case, stipulated that 
he should have the title of Admiral and Viceroy, 
and that his perquisite should be one-tenth of all 
he should discover—conditions which show what 
manner of man this great sailor was. He had 
bound himself to contribute one-eighth to the 
expenses of the expedition: this he accomplished 
through the Pinzons of Palos, an old and wealthy 
seafaring family. These arrangements once rat- 
ified, he lost not a moment in completing the 
preparations for his expedition. The royal au- 
thority enabled him to take—forcibly, if necessa- 
ry—both ships and men. But even with that ad- 
vantage, he would hardly have succeeded if thre 
Pinzons had not joined heartily with him, per- 
sonally sharing in the dangers of the voyage. 
The sun, by journeying to the west, rises on 
India at last. On Friday, August 3, 1492, the 
weary struggles and heart-sickness of eighteen 
years of supplication were over; and as the day 
was breaking Columbus sailed with three little 
ships from Palos, carrying with him charts con- 
structed on the basis of that which Toscanelli 
had formerly sent, and also a letter to the Grand 
Khan of Tartary. On the 9th he saw the Ca- 


| naries, being detained among them three weeks 


by the provisioning and repairing of his ships. He 
left them September 6th, escaping the pursuit of 
some caravels sent out by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to intercept him. He now steered due 
west. Nothing of interest occurred until night- 
fall on September 13th, when he remarked with 
surprise that the needle, which the day be- 
fore had pointed due north, was varying half a 
point to the west, the effect becoming more and 
more marked as the expedition advanced. He 
was now beyond the track of any former nav- 
igator, and with no sure guide but the stars; the 
heaven was every where, and every where the 
On Sunday, 16th, he encountered many 
floating weeds, and picked up what was mistaken 
for a live grasshopper. For some days the weeds 
increased in quantity, and retarded the sailing 
of the ships. On the 19th two pelicans flew on 
board. Thus far he had had an easterly wind, 
but on September 20th it changed to southwest, 
and many little birds, such as those that sing in 
orchards, were seen. His men now became mu- 
tinous, and reproached the King and Queen for 
trusting to “this bold Italian, who wanted to 
make a great lord of himself at the price of their 
lives.” 

On September 25th Pinzon reported to him 
that he thought he saw land; but it proved to 
be only clouds. With great difficulty he kept 
down his mutinous crew. On October 2d he 
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observed the sea-weeds drifting from east to west. | am augury more momentous than that flight of 
Pinzon having seen in the Pinta a flight of par-| parrots. It has been well said that this event 
rots going to the southwest, the course was al- | determined the distribution of Latin and German 
tered on October 7th, and he steered after them | Christianity in the New World. 

west-southwest—he had hitherto been in the par- The discovery of America by Leif, the son of 
allel 26° N. On the evening of October 11 the | Eric the Red, a.p. 1000, can not diminish the 


signs of land had become so unmistakable that, | claims of Columbus. The wandering Scandina- 
vians had reached the shores of America first in 


after vesper hymn to the Virgin, he made an| 

address of congratulation to his crew, and com-/ the vicinity of Nantucket, and had given the 
mended watchfulness to them. His course was | name of Vinland to the region from beyond Bos- 
now due west. <A little before midnight Colum- | ton to the south of New York. But the mem- 
bus, on the forecastle of his ship, saw a moving | ory of these voyages seems totally to have passed 
light at a distance ; and two hours after a signal- | away, or the lands were confounded with Green- 
gun was fired from the Pinta—a sailor, Rodrigo land, to which Nicolas V. had appointed a bishop 





de Triana, had descried land. The ships were 
laid to. As,soon as day dawned they made it 
out to be a verdant island. There were naked 
Indians upon the beach watching their move- 
ments. Atsunrise, October 12, 1492, the boats 
were manned and armed, and Columbus was the 
first European to set foot on the new tropical 
world. 

The chief events of the voyage of Columbus 
were—Ist. The discovery of the line of no mag- 
netic variation; which, as we shall see, eventually 
led to the circumnavigation of the earth. 2d. The 
navigability of the sea to the remote west, the 
weeds not offering any insuperable obstruction. 
When the ships left Palos it was universally be- 
lieved that the final border or verge of the earth 
is where the western sky rests upon the sea, and 
the air and clouds, fogs and water are commin- 
gled. Indeed that boundary could not actually 
be attained; for, long before it was possible to 
reach it, the sea was confused with inextricable 
weeds, through which a ship could not pass. 
This legend was perhaps derived from the stories 
of adventurous sailors, who had been driven by 
stress of weather toward the Sargasso Sea, and 
seen an island of weeds many hundreds of square 
miles in extent—green meadows floating in the 
ocean. 3d. As to the new continent, Columbus 
never knew the nature of his own discovery. He 
died in the belief that it was actually some part 
of Asia; Americus Vespucius entertained the 
same misconception. Their immediate succes- 
sors supposed that Mexico was the Quinsay, in 
China, of Marco Polo. For this reason I do not 
think that the severe remark that the “‘ name of 
America is a monument of human injustice” is 
altogether merited. Had the true state of things 
been known, doubtless the event would have been 
different. The name of America first occurs in 
an edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, on a map by 
Hylacomylus. 

Two other incidents of no little interest fol- 
lowed this successful voyage: The first was the 
destruction of Patristic Geography; the second 
was the consequence of the flight of Pinzon’s 
parrots. Though, as we now know, the conclu- 
sion that India had been reached was not war- 
ranted by the facts, it was on all sides admitted 
that the old doctrine was overthrown, and that 
the Admiral had reaehed Asia by sailing to the 
west. This necessarily implied the globular 
As to the second, never was 


form of the earth. 


| A.D. 1448. Had these traditions been known 
| to or respected by Columbus, he would undoubt- 
edly have steered his ships more to the north. 
Immediately on the return of Columbus, March 
| 15, 1493, the King and Queen of Spain dis- 
| patched an embassador to Pope Alexander VI. 
| for the purpose of insuring their rights to the 
new territories, on the same principle that Mar- 
tin V. had already given to the King of Portu- 
| gal possession of all lands he might discover be- 
tween Cape Bojador and the East Indies, with 
| plenary indulgence for the souls of those who 
| perished in the conquest. The pontifical action 
| was essentially based on the principle that pa- 
gans and infidels have no lawful property in 
| their lands and goods, but that the children of 
God may rightfully take them away. The bull 
that was issued bears date May, 1493. Its prin- 
ciple is, that all countries under the sun are sub- 
ject of right to Papal disposal. It gives to 
Spain, in the fullness of apostolic power, all 
lands west and south of a line drawn from the 
Arctic to the Antartic pole, one hundred leagues 
west of the Azores. The donation includes, by 
the authority of Almighty God, whatever there 
| is toward India, but saves the existing rights of 
any Christian princes. It forbids, under pain 
of excommunication, any one trading in that di- 
rection, threatening the indignation of Almighty 
| God and his holy apostles Peter and Paul. It 
directs the barbarous nations to be subdued, and 
no pains to be spared for reducing the Indians to 
Christianity. 

This suggestion of the line of no magnetic 
variation was due to Columbus, who fell into the 
error of supposing it to be immovable. The 
infallibility of the Pontiff not extending to mat- 
ters of science, he committed the same mistake. 
In a few years it was discovered that the line of 
no variation was slowly moving to the east. It 
coincided with the meridian of London in 1662. 

The obstaeles that Patristic Geography had 
thrown in the way of maritime adventure were 
thus finally removed, but Patristic Ethnology led 
to a fearful tragedy. With a critical innocence 
that seems to have overlooked physical imposs:- 
bilities and social difficulties, it had been the 
practice to refer the peopling of nations to the 
legendary heroes of mythology, or to the patri- 
archs of Scripture. The French were descend- 
ed from Francus, the son of Hector; the Britons 
from Brutus, the son of /Eneas; the genealogy 




















of the Saxon kings could be given up to Adam; | 
but it may excite our mirthful surprise that the 
conscientious Spanish chronicles could rise no 
higher than to Tubal, the grandson of Noah. 
The divisions of the Old World, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, were assigned to the three sons of Noah, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth; and the parentage of 
those continents was given to those patriarchs 
respectively. In this manner all mankind were 
brought into a family relationship, all equally 
the descendants of Adam, equally participators 
in his sin and fall. As long as it was supposed 
that the lands of Columbus were a part of Asia 
there was no difficulty ; but when the true posi- 
tion and relations of the American Continent 
were discovered, that it was separated from Asia 
by an impassable waste of waters of many thou- 
sand miles, how did the matter stand with the 
new-comers thus suddenly obtruded on the scene? 
The voice of the Fathers was altogether against 
the possibility of their Adamic descent. St. 
Augustine had denied the globular form and the 
existence of Antipodes; for it was impossible 
that there should be people on what was thus 
vainly asserted to be the other side of the earth, 
since none such are mentioned in the Scriptures. 
The lust of gold was only too ready to find its 
justification in the obvious conclusion; and the 
Spaniards, with an appalling atrocity, proceeded 
to act toward these unfortunates as though they 
did not belong to the human race. Already 
their lands and goods had been taken from them 
by apostolic authority. Their persons were next 
seized, under the text that the heathen are given 
as an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for a possession. It was one unspeakable 
outrage, one unutterable ruin, without discrim- 
ination of age or sex. They who died not un- 
der the lash in a tropical sun died in the dark- 
ness of the mine. From sequestered sand- 
banks, where the red flamingo fishes in the gray 
of the morning; from fever-stricken mangrove 
thickets, and the gloom of impenetrable for- 
ests; from hiding-places in the clefts of rocks, 
and the solitude of invisible caves; from the 
eternal snows of the Andes, where there was no 
witness but the all-seeing sun, there went up to 
God a last cry of human despair. By millions 
upon millions whole races and nations were re- 
morselessly cut off. The Bishop of Chiapa af- 
firms that more than fifteen millions were ex- 
terminated in his time! From Mexico and Peru 
a civilization that might have instructed Eu- 
rope was crushed out. Is it for nothing that 
Spain has been made a hideous skeleton among 
living nations, a warning spectacle to the world? 
Had not her punishment overtaken her, men 
would have surely said, ‘There is no Retribu- 
tion, there is no God!” It has been her evil 
destiny to ruin two civilizations, Oriental and 
Occidental, and to be ruined thereby herself. 
With circumstances of dreadful barbarity she 
expelled the Moors, who had become children 
of her soil by as long a residence as the Normans 
have had in England from William the Con- 
queror to our time. In America she destroyed 
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races more civilized than herself. Expulsion 
and emigration have deprived her of her best 
blood, her great cities have sunk into insignifi- 
cance, and towns that once had more than 2 
million of inhabitants can now only show a few 
scanty thousands. 

The discovery of America agitated Enrope to 
its deepest foundations. All classes of men were 
affected. ‘The populace went wild at once with 
a lust of gold and a love of adventure. Well 
might Pomponius Letus, under process for his 
philosophical opinions in Rome, shed tears of 
joy when tidings of the great event reached 
him; well might Leo X., a few years later, 
sit up till far in the night reading to his sister 
and his Cardinals the ‘‘ Oceanica” of Anghiera. 


If Columbus failed in his attempt to reach 
India by sailing to the west, Vasco de Gama 
succeeded by sailing to the south. He doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and retraced the track 
of the ships of Pharoah Neco, which had accom- 
plished the same undertaking two thousand years 
previously. The Portuguese had been for long 
engaged in an examination of the coast of Af- 
rica under the bull of Martin V., which recog- 
nized the possibility of reaching India by passing 
round thatcontinent. It isan amusing instance 
of making scientific discoveries by contract, that 
King Alphonso made a bargain with Ferdinand 
Gomez of Lisbon for the exploration of the Af- 
rican coast, the stipulation being that he should 
discover not less than three hundred miles every 
year, and that the starting-pcint should be Sierra 
Leone. 

We have seen that a belief in the immobility 
of the line of no magnetic variation had led Pope 
Alexander VI. to establish a perpetual boundary 
between the Spanish and Porcuguese possessions 
and fields of adventure. That line he consider- 
ed to be the natural boundary between the east- 
ern and western hemispheres. An accurate de- 
termination of longitude was therefore a nation- 
al as well as a nautical question. Columbus 
had relied on astronomical methods; Gilbert at 
a subsequent period proposed to determine it by 
magnetical observations. The variation itself 
could not be accounted for on the amusing doc- 
trine vulgarly received that magnetism is an ef- 
fluvium issuing forth from the tail of the Little 
Bear, but was scientifically though erroneously 
explained by Gilbert’s hypothesis that earthy 
substance is attractive, that a needle approach- 
ing a continent will incline toward it; and 
hence that in the midst of the Atlantic, being 
equally disturbed by Europe and America, it 
will point evenly between both. 

Pedro de Covilho had sent word to King John 
II., from Cairo, by two Jews, Rabbi Abraham 
and Rabbi Joseph, that there was a South Cape 
of Africa which could be doubled. They brought 
with them an Arabic map of the African coast. 
This was about the time that Bartholomew Diaz 
had reached the Cape in two little pinnaces of 
fifty tons apiece. He sailed August, 1486, and 
returned December, 1487, with an account of his 
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iseovery. Covilho had learned from the Ara- 
bian mariners, who were perfectly familiar with 
the east coast, that they had frequently been at 
the South of Africa, and that there was no difli- 
culty in passing round the continent that way. 
A voyage to the south is even more full of 
portents than one tothe west. The accustomed 


heavens seem to sink away, and new stars are 


nightly approached. Vasco de Gama set sail 
July 9, 1497, with three ships and 160 men, 
having with him the Arab map. King John 


had employed his Jewish physicians, Roderigo | 
and Joseph, to devise what help they could from | 


the stars. 


use, and constructed tables. These were the 


They applied the astrolabe to marine | 


same doctors who had told him that Columbus | 


would certainly succeed in reaching India, and 


advised him to send out a secret expedition in | 
anticipation, which was actually done, though it | 
failed through want of resolution in its captain. | 
Encountering the usual difficulties, tempestuous | 


weather and a mutinous crew, who conspired to 


put him to death, de Gama succeeded, Novem- | 


ber 20, in doubling the Cape. On March 1 he 
met seven small Arab vessels, and was surprised 
to find that they used the compass, quadrants, 
sea-charts, and ‘‘ had divers maritime mysteries 
not short of the Portugals.”. With joy he soon 
after recovered sight of the northern stars, for so 
long unseen. 
east, and on May 19, 1498, reached Calicut on 
the Malabar coast. 

The consequences of this voyage were to the 


He now bore away to the north- | 


last degree important. The commercial arrange- | 


ments of Europe were completely dislocated ; 
Venice was deprived of her mercantile suprema- 
cy; the hatred of Genoa was gratified ; prosperity 
left the Italian towns; Egypt, hitherto supposed 
to possess a pre-eminent advantage as offering 
the best avenue to India, suddenly lost her posi- 


tion; the commercial monopolies so long in the | 
hands of the European Jews were broken down. 


The discovery of America and passage of the 
Cape were the first steps of that prodigious mari- 
time development soon exhibited by Western Eu- 
rope. And since commercial prosperity is forth- 
with followed by the production of men and con- 
centration of wealth, and, moreover, implies an 
energetic intellectual condition, it appeared be- 
fore long that the three centres of population, 
of wealth, of intellect, were shifting westwardly. 
The front of Europe was suddenly changed; the 
British islands, hitherto in a sequestered and 
eccentric position, were all at once put in the 
van of the new movement. 

Commercial rivalry had thus passed from 
Venice and Genoa to Spain and Portugal. The 
circumnavigation of the earth originated in a 
dispute between these latter kingdoms respecting 
the Molucca Islands, from which nutmegs, cloves, 
and mace, were obtained. Ferdinand Magellan 
had been in the service of the King of Portugal ; 
but an application he had made for an increase 
of half a ducat a month in his stipend having 
been refused, he passed into the service of the 
King of Spain along with one Ruy Falcro, a 


friend of his, who, among the vulgar, bore the 
reputation of a conjurer or magician, but who 
really possessed considerable astronomical attain- 
ments, devoting himself to the discovery of im- 
proved means for finding the place of a ship at 
sea. Magellan persuaded the Spanish govern- 
ment that the Spice Islands could be reached by 
sailing to the west, the Portuguese having previ- 
ously reached them by sailing to the east, and if 
this were accomplished Spain would have as 
good a title to them, under the Bull of Alexan- 
der VI., as Portugal. Five ships, carrying 237 
men, were accordingly equipped, and on August 
10, 1519, Magellan sailed from Seville; the 
Trinitie was the admiral’s ship, but the San 
Vittoria was destined for immortality. He struck 
boldly for the southwest, not crossing the trough 
of the Atlantic as Columbus had done, but 
passing down the length of it, his aim being to 
find some cleft or passage in the American con- 
tinent through which he might sail into the great 
south sea. For seventy days he was becalmed 
under the line. He then lost sight of the north 
star, but courageously held on toward the “ pole 
antartike.” He nearly foundered in a storm 
‘* which did not abate, till the three fires called 
St. Helen, St. Nicholas, and St. Clare, appeared 
playing in the rigging of the ships.” In a new 
land, to which he gave the name of Patagoni, he 
found giants ‘‘ of good corporature” clad in skins, 
one of them, a very pleasant and tractable giant, 
was terrified at his own visage in a looking-glass. 
Among the sailors, alarmed at the distance they 
had come, mutiny broke out, requiring the most 
unflinching resolution in the commander for its 
suppression. In spite of his watchfulness, one 
ship deserted him and stole back to Spain. His 
perseverance and resolution were at last rewarded 
by the discovery of the strait named by him San 
Vittoria in affectionate honor of his ship, but 
which, with a worthy sentiment, other sailors 
soon changed to ‘‘ the Strait of Magellan.” On 
November 28, 1520, after a year and a quarter 
of struggling, he issued forth from its western 
portals and entered the great south sea, shedding 
tears of joy, as Pigafetti, an eye-witness, relates, 
when he recognized its infinite expanse—tears 
of stern joy that it had pleased God to bring him 
at length where he might grapple with its un- 
known dangers. Admiring its illimitable but 
placid surface, and exulting in the meditation 
of its secret perils soon to be tried, he courteous- 
ly imposed on it the name it is forever to bear, 
‘The Pacific Ocean.” While baffling for an 


, entry into it, he observed with surprise that in 


the month of October the nights are only four 
hours long, and ‘‘ considered, in this his naviga- 
tion, that the pole antartike hath no notable 
star like the pole artike, but that there be two 


| clouds of little stars somewhat dark in the mid- 


dest, also a cross of fine clear stars, but that 
here the needle becomes so sluggish that it needs 
must be moved with a bit of loadstone before it 
will rightly point.” 

And now the great sailor, having burst through 
the barrier of the American continent, steered for 











the northwest, attempting to regain the equator. 
For three months and twenty days he sailed 
on the Pacific, and never saw inhabited land. 
lie was compelled by famine to strip off the 


pieces of skin and leather wherewith his rigging | 


was here and there bound, to soak them in the 
sea and then soften them with warm water, so as 
to make a wretched food; to eat the sweepings 
of the ship and other loathsome matter; to drink 
water gone putrid by keeping; and yet he reso- 
lutely held on his course, though his men were 
dying daily. As is quaintly observed, their 
gums grew over their teeth, and so they could 
not eat. He estimated that he sailed over this 
unfathomable sea not less than 12,000 miles. 

In the whole history of human undertakings 
there is nothing that exceeds, if indeed there is 
any thing that equals, this voyage of Magellan’s. 
That of Columbus dwindles away in comparison. 
It is a display of superhuman courage, superhu- 
man perseverance—a display of cold intellect not 
to be diverted from its purpose by any motive or 
any suffering, but inflexibly persisting to its end. 
Well might his despairing sailors come to the 
conclusion that they had entered on a trackless 
waste of waters, endless before them and hope- 
less inareturn. ‘* But though the Church hath 
evermore from Holy Writ affirmed that the earth 
should be a wide-spread plain bordered by the 
waters, yet he comforted himself when he con- 
sidered that, in the eclipses of the moon, the 
shadow cast of the earth is round; and as is the 
shadow, such in like manner is the substance.” 
It was a stout heart—a heart of triple brass— 
which could thus, against such authority, extract 
unyielding faith from a shadow. 

Such unparalleled resolution met its reward at 
last. Magellan reached a group of islands north 
of the equator—the Ladrones. In a few days 
more he became aware that his labors had been 
successful; he met with adventurers from Su- 
matra. But though he had thus grandly accom- 
plished his object, it was not given to him to 
complete the cireumnavigation of the globe. At 
an island called Zebu, or Mutan, he was killed; 
either, as has been variously related, in a mutiny 
of his men, or—as they declared—in a conflict 
with the savages, or insidiously by poison. ‘‘ The 
General,” they said, ‘‘ was a very brave man, and 
received his death-wound in his front ; nor would 
the savages yield up his body for any ransom.” 
Through treason and revenge it is not unlikely 
that he fell, for he was a stern man; none but a 
very stern man could have accomplished so dar- 
ing a deed. Hardly was he gone when his crew 
learned that they were actually in the vicinity of 
the Moluccas, and that the object of their voyage 
was fulfilled. On the morning of November 8, 
1521, having been at sea two years and three 
months, as the sun was rising they entered Ti- 
dore, the chief port of the Spice Islands. The 
King of Tidore swore upon the Koran alliance 
to the King of Spain. 

I need not allude to the wonderful objects— 
destined soon to become common to voyagers in 
the Indian Archipelago—that greeted their eyes: 
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|elephants in trappings; vases, and vessels of 
porcelain ; birds of Paradise, ‘that fly not, but 
be blown by the wind;” exhaustless stores of the 
| coveted spices, nutmegs, mace, cloves. And now 
they prepared to bring the news of their success 
| back to Spain. Magellan’s lieutenant, Sebastian 
| de Elcano, directed his course for the Cape of 
| Good Hope, again encountering the most fearful 
hardships. Out of his slender crew he lost twen- 
; ty-one men. He doubled the Cape at last ; and 
| on September 7, 1522, in the port of St. Lucar, 
near Seville, under his orders, the good ship San 
Vittoria came safely to an anchor. She had ac- 
complished the greatest achievement in the his- 
| tory of the human race. She had circumnav- 
igated the earth. 

Magellan thus lost his life in his enterprise, 
and yet he made an enviable exchange. Doubly 
immortal, and thrice happy! for he impressed his 
name indelibly on the earth and the sky, on the 
Strait that connects the two great oceans, and on 
those clouds of starry worlds seen in the southern 
| heavens. He also imposed a designation on the 
| largest portion of the surface of the globe. His 
| lieutenant, Sebastian de Elcano, received such 
honors as kings can give. Of all armorial bear- 
ings ever granted for the accomplishment of a 
great and daring deed his were the proudest and 
noblest—the globe of the world belted with the 
inscription, ‘* Primus circumdedisti me !” 

If thecircumnavigation of theearth by Magellan 
did not lead to such splendid material results as 
| the discovery of America and the doubling of the 
| Cape, its moral effects were far more important. 
' Columbus had been opposed in obtaining means 

for his expedition, because it was suspected to 
be of an irreligious nature. Unfortunately the 
Church, satisfying instincts impressed upon her 
as far back as the time of Constantine, had as- 
serted herself to be the final arbiter in all philo- 
sophical questions, and especially in this of the 
figure of the earth had committed herself against 
its being globular. Infallibility can never cor- 
rect itself—indeed, it can never be wrong. Rome 
never retracts any thing; and, no matter what 
the consequences, never recedes. It was thus 
that a theological dogma—infallibility—came to 
be mixed up with a geographical problem, and 
that problem liable at any moment to receive a 
decisive solution. So long as it rested in a spec- 
ulative position, or could be hedged round with 
mystification, the real state of the case might be 
concealed from all except the more intelligent 
class of men; but after the circumnavigation had 
actually been accomplished, and was known to 
every one, there was, of course, nothing more to 
be said. It had now become altogether useless 
to bring forward the authority of Lactantius, of 
St. Augustine, or of other Fathers, that the glob- 
ular form is impious and heretical. Henceforth 
the fact was strong enough to overpower all au- 
thority, an exercise of which could have no other 
result than to injure itself. It remained only to 
permit the dispute to pass into oblivion; but even 
this could not occur without those who were ob- 
servant being impressed with the fact that phys- 
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ical science was beginning to display a fearful 
advantage over Patristicism, and presenting un- 
mistakable tokens that ere long she would de- 
stroy her ancient antagonist. 





THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
A BALLAD OF LOUISIANA. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


ERE, in my rude log-cabin, 
Few poorer men there be 
Among the mountain ranges 
Of western Tennessee. 
My limbs are weak and shrunken, 
White hairs upon my brow; 
My dog—lie still, old fellow! 
My sole companion now; 
Yet I, when young and lusty, 
Have gone through stirring scenes, 
For I went down with Carroll, 
To fight at New Orleans. 


You say you'd like to hear me 
The stirring story tell 

Of those who stood the battle 
And those who fighting fell. 

Short work to count our losses ; 
We stood and dropped the foe, 

As easily as by fire-light 
Men shoot a buck or doe; 

And while they fell by hundreds 
Upon the bloody plain, 

Of us fourteen were wounded, 
And only eight were slain. 


The eighth of January, 
Before the break of day, 
Our raw and hasty levies 
Were brought into array. 
No cotton-bales before us— 
Some fool that falsehood told— 
Before us was an earth-work, 
Built from the swampy mould ; 
And there we stood in silence, 
And waited, with a frown, 
To greet with bloody welcome 
The bull-dogs of the crown. 


The heavy fog of morning 

Still hid the plain from sight, 
When came a thread of scarlet, 

Marked faintly in the white. 
We fired a single cannon, 

And, as its thunder rolled, 
The mist before us lifted 

In many a heavy fold. 
The mist before us lifted, 

And, in their bravery fine, 
Came rushing to their ruin, 

The fearless British line. 





Then from our waiting cannons 
Leaped forth the deadly flame, 
To meet the solid columns 
That swift and steady came. 
The thirty-twos of Crawley, 
And Bluche’s twenty-four, 
To Spotts’s eighteen-pounders 
Responded with their roar— 
Sending the grape-shot deadly 
That marked its pathway plain, 
And paved the road it traveled 
With corses of the slain. 


Our rifles firmly grasping 
And heedless of the din, 
We stood in silence waiting 
For orders to begin. 
Our fingers on the triggers, 
Our hearts with anger stirred, 
Grew still more fierce and eager 
As Jackson’s voice we heard— 
‘Stand steady! waste no powder! 
Wait till your shots will tell! 
To-day the work you finish ; 
See that you do it well!” 


Their columns drawing nearer 
We felt our patience tire, 

When came the voice of Carroll, 
Distinct and measured—“ Fire !” 

Oh! then you should have marked us 
Our volleys on them pour, 

Have heard our joyous rifles 
Ring sharply through the roar; 

And seen their foremost columns 
Melt hastily away, 

As snow in mountain gorges 
Before the floods of May. 


They soon re-formed their columns 
And, mid the fatal rain 
We never ceased to hurtle, 
Came to their work again. 
The Forty-fourth is with them, 
That first its laurels won 
With stout old Abercrombie 
Beneath an Eastern sun. 
It rushes to the battle, 
And though within the rear 
Its leader is a laggard, 
It shows no sign of fear. 


It did not need its colonel, 
For soon there came instead 
An eagle-eyed commander, 
And on its march he led. 
*Twas Packenham in person, 
The leader of the field; 
I knew it by the cheering 
That loudly round him pealed. 
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And by his quick, sharp movement 
We felt his heart was stirred, 
As when at Salamanca 
He led the fighting Third. 


I raised my rifle quickly, 
I sighted at his breast— 
God save the gallant leader, 
And take him to his rest! 
I did not draw the trigger, 
I could not for my life; 
So calm he sat his charger 
Amid the deadly strife, 
That, in my fiercest moment, 
A prayer arose from me— 
‘*God save that gallant leader, 
Our foeman though he be!” 


Sir Edward’s charger staggers, 
He leaps at once to ground, 
And, ere the brute falls bleeding, 

Another horse has found. 
His right arm falls! ’tis wounded! 
He waves on high his left; 
In vain he leads the movement; 
The ranks in twain are cleft. 
The men in scarlet waver 
Before the men in brown; 
And fly in utter panic 
The soldiers of the crown. 


I thought the work was over, 
But newer shouts were heard; 
And came with Gibbs to lead it, 
The gallant Ninety-third. 
Then Packenham exulting, 
With proud and joyous glance, 
Cried, ‘* Children of the tartan! 
Bold Highlanders advance! 
Advance to scale the breast-works, 
And drive them from their hold, 
And show the stainless courage 
That marked your sires of old!” 


His voice as yet was ringing, 
When quick as light there came 
The roaring of a cannon, 
And earth seemed all aflame. 
Who causes thus the thunder 
The doom of men to speak? 
It is the Baratarian— 
The fearless Dominique! 
Down through the marshaled Scotsmen 
The step of death is heard, 
As by the fierce tornado 
Falls half the Ninety-third. 


The smoke passed slowly upward, 
And as it soared on high 

I saw the brave commander 
In dying anguish lie. 





They bear him from the battle, 
Who never fied the foe; 
Unmoved by death around them, 
His bearers softly go. 
In vain their care so gentle— 
Fades earth and all its scenes; 
The Man of Salamanca 
Lies dead at New Orleans. 


But where were his Lieutenants? 
Had they in terror fled? 

No! Keane was sorely wounded, 
And Gibbs as good as dead. 

Brave Wilkinson commanding, 
A Major of Brigade, 

The shattered force to rally 
A final effort made. 

He led it up our ramparts— 
Small glory did he gain; 

Our captives some, while others fled, 
And he himself was slain. 


The stormers had retreated, 
The bloody work was o’er ; 
The feet of the invaders 
Were soon to leave our shore. 
We rested on our rifles, 
And talked about the fight, 
When ran a sudden murmur 
Like fire from left to right. 
We turned and saw our chieftain, 
And then, good friend of mine, 
You should have heard the cheering 
That rang along the line. 


For well our men remembered 
How little when they came, 

Had they but native courage, 
And trust in Jackson's name; 

How through the day he labored, 
How kept the vigils still, 

Till discipline controlled us, 
A stronger power than will; 

And how he hurled us at them, 
Within the evening hour, 

That red night in December, 
And made us feel our power. 


In answer to our shouting, 

Fire lit his eye of gray; 
Erect, but thin and pallid, 

He passed upon his bay. 
Weak from the baffled fever, 

And shrunken in each limb, 
The swamps of Alabama 

Had done their work on him; 
But spite of that and fasting, 

And hours of sleepless care, 
The soul of Andrew Jackson 

Shone forth in glory there. 
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TURY; OR, THREE STORIES IN 
ONE. 


T is nearly sunset of a clear, golden day early 


in September; and we would request our 
readers to transport themselves, in imagination 
(which is a pleasant, easy, and unexpensive mode 
of conveyance, and not on the whole an unsafe 
one—as, though it does sometimes run off the 
track or break down, these accidents are not 
usually attended with any disastrous loss of life 
or limb, as is the case in the blowing up of a | 
steamboat, or the collision of rail-cars), to a 
pleasant country seat in the vicinity of B 

Passing up the broad, well-kept carriage drive, 
the graceful sweep of which is shaded by fine old 
trees, and adorned with vases and statuary, we 
come in front of a handsome brown-stone edifice ; | 
but this front, though fitly embellished with col- | 
umn, capital, and frieze, is not the point of in- | 
terest. Passing round the house, we come to the 
‘*back-front,” as some of the architects lucidly 
call it, and here is the “locale” of the following 
story. 

Across the back of the house, which was car- 
ried out in two wings or projections, was a broad 
piazza, which, supported on arches, ran the length 
of the centre building, terminated at either end | 
by the projecting portions. From this piazza a 
broad flight of easy stone steps led to the grav- | 
eled walk below, and although of very simple | 
construction, and of no distinguished merit in | 
an architectural point of view, these steps were, 
nevertheless, a very important feature in the do- | 
mestic arrangements of the inmates of the man- | 
sion; for, the piazza being upon the principal 
floor, the back drawing-room, dining-room, hall, 
etc., all opened upon it, and its sofas and its upper | 
steps were the accustomed lounging places of the 
family and their guests; while, the kitchen de- 
partment being situated in the basement undcr | 
the arches, the lower steps, which came down to | 
its level, were the resting-places of the servants, 
whenever their more active duties were over; 
and thus, by the Jong and habitual usage of the | 
family, these steps had become a sort of neutral 
ground, a connecting link, bridging the space be- | 
tween ‘‘the House of Lords and the House of | 
Commons.” 

But although the different members of the | 
household were often by these means brought | 
into a visible communication with each other— | 
which was perhaps for the good of both parties | 
—there was no republican leveling in the ar- 
rangement; ‘‘ the upper and lower houses” met, 
but never mingled ; the steps being what the old | 
grammarians would have termed *‘ a conjunction- 
disjunctive,” and uniting only to separate, like | 
an iron rail between two stone posts, which con- | 
nects yet at the same time keeps them asunder; | 
for the etiquette of quarter-deck and forecastle | 
is not more rigidly observed than the unseen but | 
fully understood barrier between the upper and | 
lower steps ; and while the servants would seat | 
themsceives on the latter with all the nonchalance | 
of prescribed right, even when the members of | 


i 





| her age; 


| the family were gathered at the top, they would, 
one and all, as soon have invaded the sanctity of 





| the drawing-room couches, or the tabooed com- 


forts of the guest-chamber, as to have allowed 
themselves to occupy the upper steps for a mo- 


| ment, even in the known absence of all the fam- 


ily. 

; Upon the particular afternoon alluded to above 
five persons were met at this trysting-place. Upon 
the upper step sat Master Herbert, a fine manly 
boy of about sixteen, the only son of the family : 
he was busily engaged in cleaning his gun, a 


, somewhat elaborate performance, always attend- 


ed to with great pomp and circumstance, and 
with a frequency which appeared, to common 
observers, not exactly commensurate with the 
amount of game which his shooting expeditions 
produced. But that is his affair, not ours. 
Close to Herbert’s side, nestling so close that 
her soft, waving curls almost impeded his im- 
portant occupation, sat his youngest sister, the 


, little fairy Effie, in whose loving eyes Herbert 
| Was a great man, full of profound wisdom, and 


capable of—any thing! These were the only 
members of the upper house then present. Upon 
one of the lower steps, perhaps the third from the 


| bottom, sat Keturah (or, as she was more famil- 


iarly called, Jury) Hapgood, a genuine, true- 


| born, Yankee maiden, and a ‘strong-minded 


woman,” as most of her class are. But in at- 
tempting to describe our friend Tury a difficulty 
meets us at the very outset in regard to stating 
there were no data to go upon—fucts 
were unknown, and appearances are proverbially 
deccitful. Certainly no one would for a mo- 


| ment have thought of calling Tury young ; yet 


| to look at her strong, square-built, athletic fig- 
| ure—her crisp, wiry, black hair, scarcely invaded 
| by a silver thread—her bright black eye, vigor- 
| ous, elastic tread, and the wintry cheek, which, 
| though wrinkled and seamed like what children 
call ‘‘a froze and thawed apple,” had yet a 


| frosty bloom upon it, like the autumnal tints of 
| her native woods—one would as certainly have 


hesitated to call her oid. 

It was a face which wore a good-natured but 
defiant look ; and there was in her whole person 
| @ sort of noli me tangere expression, which was, 


| perhaps, partly the cause and partly the effect of 
| pe ps, part} parti) 


her long years of single blessedness. She had an 
easy, off-hand, good-humored manner; and yet 
there was a certain puckery look about the lips, 
'and an occasional quick flash of the eye, that 
; made one feel that, though she had an abundance 
| of the milk of human kindness in her nature, a 
sudden thunder-storm might possibly arise to 
sour and turn it all into bonny-clabber. In her 
dress Tury was always scrupulously neat, as far 
as that word expresses cleanliness ; but her taste- 
lessness in matters of this nature actually reached 
the limits of the sublime and terrible. Strange 
combinations of colors were her delight : hideous 
unions of dull indigo blues with coarse brick- 
' reds, or an opaque purplish pink with a flaming 
brimstone yellow; and unnatural and grotesque 
| patterns, which awakened less contempt cf her 
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for buying them than of indignation at the art- 
ist whose weird fancy had designed such night- 
mare shapes, and made one instinctively shud- 
der to think what such a pencil might produce 
if devoted openly to the creation of the horri- 
ble. 

Besides this, Tury had a way (not entirely 
peculiar to herself, [ am afraid) of joining the 
seams of her fabrics without any regard’ what- 


ever to the pattern; and thus half of a turkey- | 


red flower would be united to half of a blue- 
green leaf, or half a huge pink square or dia- 
mond would be joined to half a golden circle, 
like some ill-assorted couples in the galling bonds 
of matrimony ; or, if the pattern happened to be, 
as it often was, a plaid of gigantic size and rain- 
bow hues, it would be met in such a provoking- 
ly disjointed manner as to give a spiral, cork- 


screw look to the wearer, fascinating the unfor- | 


tunate gazer’s eye and tormenting his ingenuity 
by a pertinacious, vain, and insane desire to 
match it, and try to bring order out of confusion. 
The starched petticoats, hoops, double skirts, 
and flounces—the cheap pins, and imitation ear- 
rings of modern serving-maids, offered no tempt- 
ation to Tury; her only and invariable orna- 
ment was a string of dumpy gold beads worn 
close around her throat. This, before the com- 
paratively modern days of Savings Banks, was 


the universal trust fund in which industrious | 


females were wont to invest their little savings— 
a sure deposit, always under their own control, 
available as cash at any moment of need, and 
whi-h, while worn as a personal ornament, was 
at once the preserver and the exponent of its 
owner's wealth, so that the rustic admirer might 
count up the solid charms of his fair one while 
he ‘ told her beads.” 

Upon the occasion in which she is presented 
to the reader’s notice Tury, having got through 
her more arduous and active duties, was dressed 
for the day; she was then attired in a stiff, 
seant, black woolen skirt, over which she wore 
a calico gown, of the peculiar fashion then 
known in the country as ‘‘a long-short” (possibly 
because it was neither one nor the other), which 
reached about half-way below the knees. This 
garment was in all the gloss of its newness, and 
being of very marked colors and of an unusually 
ugly pattern, in which an unlimited number of 
terrific-looking red and yellow comets, aided and 
abetted by a running accompaniment of jagged 
lightning, seemed to threaten the immediate de- 
struction, soul and body, of any amount of blue 
tomatoes, with pinkish-brown leaves, was of 
course an especial favorite with Tury. It was 
gathered in around the waist, and confined by 
the strings of a clean coarse apron. Her shock 
of thick, strong, black hair was parted and 
combed back as smoothly as its wiry nature 
would admit of, and a red cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief, with black and yellow spots on it, was 
folded cross-wise and thrown over the back of 
her, head, the corners being knotted under her 
chin. She was sitting on the steps, with her 
garments tucked closely about her in a way 


I 





quite the reverse of modern fashion, and held a 
|large tin pan upon her lap containing pease, 
| which, with sleeves rolled up above the elbows 
displaying her sturdy mottled arms, she was 
busily shelling. 
| On the lowest step of all, sitting half side- 
| ways, with his back to the balusters so as to 
|look up into Tury’s face as she spoke, sat old 
| Prince, an antiquated black man, who, born in 
Africa, and imported at a very remote period, 
had once been a slave in the family of his present 
mistress’s father, and had, in course of time, de- 
scended as an heir-loom, with other goods and 
| chattels, to her: but it must be remembered that 
slavery, even while it existed in New England, 
| was a very different thing from what it was and 
jis at the South. Our agricultural operations 
jand produce being widely different, they were 
rarely employed -in field culture here, but were 
jalmost universally house-servants, and thus 
brought more within the circle of domestic sym- 
pathy; and old Prince, who had been a faithful 
servant to his early employer, was now a petted 
dependent in the same family. 

Prince was of unknown age, coal-black, short, 
and square-built in figure; his natural stature, 
which was less than the average height, being 
lessened by a stoop. He was considered as past 
his labor, and spoken of as a supernumerary ; 
in fact, beyond feeding the pigs and the poultry, 
polishing the knives and bringing in the vegeta- 
| bles (or, as he always called them, ‘‘ the sass”) 

for dinner, no service was actually claimed from 
him. But if his duties were not clearly defined, 
nor indeed exactly definable, ‘‘ their name was 
Legion ;” he made it his peculiar province to ful- 
fill the duties neglected by others, and any good 
| American house-keeper knows this is no light 
task. To shut neglected gates, to lock forgot- 
ten doors, to cover up pork tub and flour barrel, 
to sweep the cellars, sift the coal-ashes, take in 
the clothes-line, and fifty other things which 10 
one notices if performed, but the non-perform- 
ance of which would be like the withholding of 
oil from the domestic machinery, causing it to 
strain and jar, or possibly to stop altogether. 

Opposite to the steps in front, seated upon an 
| inverted box, was Andy M‘Gea, a healthy, blue- 

eyed, curly-headed son of Erin, who, under the 
guidance of old Prince, performed such manual 
services for the household as Prince’s own de- 
caying strength was unequal to. And now, hav- 
ing given the Time, Place, and Scene, and in- 
troduced the dramatis persone, it may be as 
well to let them speak for themselves, and liter- 
ally ‘‘ tell their own stories.” 

** Dat yare b’y, dare! he’s a top-sawyer uv 2 
b’y!” said old Prince, addressing himself to 
Tury, but looking up with loving admiration at 
the young sportsman on the upper step; ‘‘I 
‘clare, I ’spect he'll be suthin one uv dese yere 
days—-I do; he’s a real gem’leman born, he is! 
and he’s a mighty great ninny, too, I tell yer 

now, dat yar b’y! he is.” 

‘*What am I, Prince?” asked the amused 
boy, looking up from his occupation at hearing 
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himself thus complimented, “ What did you say 
I was?” 

‘* A ninny! Mas’er Harbard; a real, mighty 
great ninny! isn’t yer now ?” 

‘* Well! I don’t know: I hope not,” said 
Herbert, laughing; ‘‘ but what made you call me 
so—what made you think I was a ninny ?” 

**Qh! cos I knows yer is; oh, lors, yis! I 
allers knowed yer was dat ; I guess dare ain’t no 
greater ninny uv yer age nowheres round dan 
you be! Oh! lors, yis; I allers knowed yer was 
one; and ’sides dat, I heered yer Onkle John 
tell Sar yer was. Oh! yer needn't be so drefful 
modest—yer is a ninny, sartin now.” 

** Uncle John said so, Prince?” 

* Yis, Sar; oh! lors, yis!' I heered him say 
yer was; and it’s true, yeris! J knowed it fore 
ever he sed it; he can’t tell me nuffin *bout you, 
I guess; but he sed so, too, he did.” 

*¢ Said what ?” asked Herbert; “what did Un- 
cle John say ?” 

**Sed yer was a mighty great ninny,” per- 
sisted Prince. 

** He did? Why, Prince! and what did papa 
say ?” 

Well, Mas’er Harbard, Sir he look kinder 
tickled like, and he laff, and he say, ‘*’e dun 
no "bout dat.” 

*¢ Why, Prince! I don’t believe a word of it,” 
said the boy, his cheek flushing as he spoke. 
** Papa and Uncle John both said I was a great 
ninny? You must be mistaken, Prince! they 
would not have said that of me, I know; think 
again.” 

“ Didtoo; I’clarenow! Why! ain’t it good, 
Mas’er Harbard?” said the wondering Prince, 
who, in his simplicity, really thought he had been 
the transmitter of a welcome compliment to the 
boy he half idolized. 

**Good? No!” said the indignant young 
gentleman, ‘‘I guess it is not! Ninny! Why, 
don’t you know that ninny means a _foo/, Prince?” 

** Tt do?” said the bewildered black. ‘ You a 
fool, Mas’er Harbard! I guess yer isn’t—not 
by a long sight! I ‘clare! I dunno what Sar 
end yer Onkle John was a thinkin’ on, for dem 
to come to go to say dat yare of you! Why, 
Mas’er Harbard, I never!” 

**Tell me just what they said, if you can, 
Prince,” said Herbert. ‘‘ When was it ?” 

** Wa’al, I clare now, I dunno ’zactly ; yis, do 
too. Don’t yer know dat day we ketched dem 
two old skunkses out by de hin-coop yare?” 

** Yes, I know,” said Herbert. 

** Wa’n't dat a real spry trap yer make? He! 
he! Mas’er Harbard! Didn't it done well?— 
ketched the two uv um? I never!” 

** Yes, yes, Prince, I know; but about papa 
and Uncle John?” 

“Oh! lors, yis; ’twas dat werry nex’ day, 
after dinner. Yer onkle he dined dinner here— 
yer remember dat ?—and Sar he tell yer onkle 
all "bout dat trap, and how ‘twas yar own invent, 
and how yer made it all yerself (and me), and 
how yer ketched dem two old fellars in’t de wer- 
ry fustest night we sot it; and den yer onkle he 





laff, and he say, ‘ Why, Jim’ (dat’s to Sar, yer 
know)—‘ Why, Jim,’ he say, ‘dat yare b’y’ll be 
a mighty great ninny!’ he say. I’clare! I dun- 
no what dey could meant, no how!” 

‘*T dare say he said a ‘ Nimrod,’” said Tury, 
who was great in biblical knowledge, and who 
had thus far listened without appearing to take 
any interest in the conversation. ‘*I don’t doubt 
but that he said a ‘Nimrod,’” she continued, 
with a glance of contemptuous pity at her sable 
companion; ‘‘ for the good book says, ‘ Nimrod 
was a mighty hunter.’” 

**Wa’al! I dunno but he did,” said Prince; “I 
‘clare I dunno but he did sed dat; but I tort he 
sed a ninny.” 

**And J think,” continued Tury, speaking 
with some asperity, ‘‘it would become you, 
Prince, not to make so free with the Bible as 
you do, seeing you are a poor blinded heathen, 
and ain’t a professor!” 

“I doesn’t make free wid it, Tury,” said 
Prince, warmly ; “1 never does; I ’clare! dere 
ain’t a man in dese United States uv ’"Merica 
’spects it more nor I does. I donno what you 
mean—why, Tury!” 

“Yes you do, Prince. Didn't you say, only 
t’other day, that I was like Nebuchadnezzar?” 
asked Keturah, sternly. 

““No! niver; I’clare! I niver done dat yare. 
Why, Miss Tury! I's s’prised at yer! I niver 
done sed sich a word. I isn’t ’quainted wid ’Nez- 
zer. I niver sed so. Where did I sed it, hey?” 

*¢ Didn’t I ask you for some sparrowgrass day 
before yesterday ?” said Tury, asking this appar- 
ently irrelevant question with the most appalling 
impressiveness. 

“ Wa’al, yes; I’spects yer did. Yer does most 
allers; I ‘lows dat.” 

‘¢ And didn’t I ask you to fitch in more a-days, 
and tell you there warn’t no more than was eat 
in the parlor, and that I was fond of it myself?” 
This was said with the air of a petty lawyer who 
is badgering a timid witness. 

**Wa’al, I dunno—yis, I guess yer did,” said 
poor Prince, who, unable to see to what this 
cross-questioning might lead, was afraid to com- 
mit himself, and sat in a state of nervous trepi- 
dation, with his great saucer-eyes fixed on Tu- 
ry’s face, and a look of helpless anxiety on his 
coarse features, at once laughable and pitiable. 

‘And what did you say, Prince, I should 
like to know?” continued the pertinacious ques- 
tioner. 

“I ‘clare! Idunno whatI sed. Yis, I ’spects, 
cos I got it—I knows dat. What did I sed, 
Tury—hey ?” 

“You said that I eat grass like an ox,” said 
Tury, triumphantly. 

‘*Wa’al, so yer does, Tury; yer knows yer 
does, whenever yer can git it; and s’pose I did 
sed so, that yare ain't noffin ’ginst the good 
book, as I knows on—is it ?” 

‘** Yes, it is,” said Tury, solemnly; ‘ yes, it 
is, Prince. Don’t the Bible say, ‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar eat grass like an ox?’” . 

‘© Wa’al, [niver! Why, Tury! I shou/d think 
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yer’d gone foolish. I’s s’prised at yer! I niver 
sed a word ’bout "Nezzer; I dunno noffin *bout 
him; I dunno if he eat sparrowgrass, anyhow 
—how should I know ?” 

‘*Don’t the Bible say that Nebuchadnezzar 
eat grass like an ox? Answer me that,” repeat- 
ed the stern Bible Christian, with impressive re- 
iteration. 

** Wa’al, I clare, I dunno what he eat. I dun- 
no noffin’t all bout "Nezzer, I tell you. Mebbe 
he eat sparrowgrass; mebbe he didu’t. I dunno 
noffin "bout it—I niver wint in’s garding—I dun- 
no what sass he raises—I don’t—there, now! 
and I niver sed yer was like him, and I niver 
tort yer was; I doesn’t tink yer the leastest mite 
nor bit like any body in de good book that I iver 
heer tell on—znot a mite, I doesn’t—sartin true! 
Dare, now; will dat do?” 

But it did not doatall. This wholesale denun- 
ciation and utter excommunication from all fel- 
lowscip with the dramatis persone of the Bible— 
who were the only literary and historical person- 
ages of her very limited acquaintance, and held 
much the same place in her imagination that the 
heroes and heroines of modern romance do to 
young novel readers, or the deities of ancient 
mythology to the classical scholar—instead of 
proving the soothing palliative which poor Prince 
evidently intended it to be, only roused still far- 
ther the indignation of the irascible Tury; and 
drawing herself up into a puckery condition of 
face and temper, she poured out upon the inno- 
cent offender a perfect torrent of vituperative 
wrath, accusing him, in no measured terms, of 
insolence, folly, stubbornness, willful waste, and 
idleness. 

Poor Prince, who, if he was not ‘‘a professor,” 
as Tury termed it, was certainly a practical Chris- 
tian according to the full extent of his limited 
light, and whose meek spirit, childlike simplici- 
ty, and gentle gayety of temper had endeared 
him to all the family, listened to this tirade in 
mingled grief and astonishment. The charges 
of insolence, folly, and stubbornness he was too 
meek to resent—his own estimate of himself was 
so humble that it was scarcely in the power of 
another to lower it; but to accuse him of willful 
waste and idleness was assailing him in his weak- 
est point, for the simple creature, in his single- 
hearted devotion to his employers, had entertain- 
ed the honest belief that his services were import- 
ant, if not absolutely necessary, to their well- 
being; and he was not exempt from the univers- 
al self-esteem which makes all mankind, wise or 
simple, hug to their bosoms the flattering idea 
that their removal from this scene of action must, 
in some way or other, sadly interrupt the pro- 
gress of affairs—in fact, that the world could not 
go on so well without them, even if it managed 
to go on at all! 

Laying down from his trembling old hands 
upon the step above him the bit of harness he 
had been cobbling at, Prince took off his hat, 
wiped the moisture from his brow with his faded 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, deposited it in his 
hat, and deliberately placed his hat on the step 


| beside him, and then, rising slowly, stiff, and 
shambling, he stood before the steps, facing his 
| accuser, his bowed figure raised as much as the 
| burden of years would allow, his outstretched 
| hands held out, with their pinky palms turned 
| toward her, as if to show that no dishonest gains 
| adhered to them, and the big tears rolling, like 
great shining beads, down his dark face. 

Prince was not handsome. He was an Afri- 
can born, and had all the strongly marked pecu- 
| liarities of his race; and these are not common- 
| ly considered types of physical beauty! And 
| Prince was old—the ‘‘ image in ebony” which 
| the Great Master’s own hand had created years 
| ago had been knocked about the world, in heat 
and cold, in wet and dry, till, battered and 
crumbled by years and servitude, its original 
comeliness had been defaced and worn. But as 
he stood there, painfully striving to lift himself 
erect and stand firm, while his great, coarse feat- 
ures were all twisting and working with deep 
and troubled emotion, there was an innate dig- 
nity about the man which touched the sympathy 
in spite of all his unfortunate surroundings, and 
made one instinctively feel that the poor untu- 
tored black was emphatically ‘* an honest man,” 
although the Great Creative Spirit had chosen, 
for his own wise ends, to inclose his ** noblest 
work” in a rough and unsightly casket. 

**Miss Tury!” said Prince, speaking in a 
voice which, all broken and tremulous with age 
and feeling, had yet the sweet, musical fall and 
cadence which the voices of so many of the 
blacks possess in a remarkable degree; ‘‘ Miss 
Tury! I is s’prised at yer!” (‘This was the 
most bitter form of invective to which Prince 
was ever known to give utterance, and must 
stand, from him, as equivalent to a whole host 
of indignant disclaimers.) ‘‘I ‘clare now, I 
niver did—niver! Why, Miss Tury, what for 
yer go say dat yare for? I knows I isn’t a pro- 
fessor—de good Lord above, he knows I wishes 
I was—and I isn’t a grand scholard like yer is, 
Miss Tury. I doesn’t know hardly nuffin—I 
niver larned no gogrify; and I is a haythen—I 
knows I be; but I ’clare I loves Sar and Marm, 
I loves ebery one ob dem blessed childun jist as 
if dey was all my own—no, I doesn’t nuther ; I 
‘clare I loves um more and greater! I niver 
wastes dere share—I doesn’t, I wouldn't, I 
couldn’t; I hasn’t de heart to—yer knows I 
couldn’t. If I tort dey say so—if I tort dey tort 
so—I ’clare I'd niver look in dere faces agin. 
I doesn’t waste nuffin. I isn’t idle. I's allers 
at work—allers! I's allers willing to work. 
If I tort Sar or Marm ’cused me in dare hearts 
of dem yar tings, I’d go way dis blessed day— 
I'd go creep into a hole in de ole quarry, and 
stay dare, and niver kim out agin till I was 
stick-stock stone-dead! I would, too. Dare 
now !” 

Here, as poor Prince, completely overcome by 
| his own eloquence, broke down, and stopped 
short as if choking, there was a little rustle on 
jthe upper step, and fluttering down with the 
| lightness of a rose-leaf, a little fairy figure de- 
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scended noiselessly, and drawing Prince back | 
on to the step again, seated herself upon his 
knee. 

‘* Why, Prinsey—my own dear, good Prin- 
sey!” said the sweet little comforter, ‘‘ they 
don’t think so; you know they don’t. They was 
only teasing you. (Oh! Tury, how cou/d you?) 
Why, papa and mamma both think every thing 
of you! Why, Prince, when papa’s horse was 
sick, last spring, papa said he would have died 
only for the good care you took of him. I heard 
papa tell Mr. Mason, only the other day, that 
the Young Duke was the most valuable horse he 
ever owned, and that you saved him; and he 
said there was not another such good horse doc- 
tor in the States ag you. Yes, indeed! And | 
mamma—why, she thinks nobody can raise | 








. . | 
cauliflowers only just you; and she says she 


doesn’t relish strawberries, nor raspberries, if 
these dear, nice, old, long fingers have not pick- 
ed them for her. Don’t you know she does? 
And there’s Herbert, too; why, Herbert would 
give up his gun and his traps, and would not 
care half so much for his vacations, if he hadn’t 
you to help him. Would you, Herbie dear? 
And J—why, Prinsey, what should J do with- 
out you? No dear, good, kind Prinsey to get 
chickweed for my birdies, and help me take care 
of my chickens, and tell me such nice long 
stories. Why, if my dear old Prinsey was dead 
in the old quarry, I'd cry the quarry full of tears 
for him.” 

*¢ Bless you!—de Lord bless you!” said poor 
Prince, smoothing down the child’s shining curls 
with his trembling old hand; ‘*de good Lord 
bless dis chile, and keep um!” 

‘‘Tury was only in fun,” pursued the little 
peace-maker; ‘‘ only in fun, you know—a// in 
fun. 
over from her seat upon Prince’s knee, and lay- 
ing her little white hand upon Tury’s sturdy 
arm. 


ued, coaxingly. ‘‘I wonder who it was that 


went for the doctor that awful cold night when | 


Tury had the croup—wading all through the 
deep snow till he almost lost his own breath— 
and then over to grandmamma’s, a mile farther, 
to bring some goose-grease? Prince was not 
idle and lazy that night—was he, Tury? Ah! 
poor Tury, she was very sick that night,” said 
the little one, her sweet face growing serious at 
the solemn thought, and her voice sinking in 
unaffected awe. ‘“ Mamma said, afterward, she 
did not think poor Tury could have lived till 
morning.” 

Blessed be little children! Ay, rather say 
blessed are little children; for surely the bless- 
ing with which the Sinless One blessed them on 
the hills of Palestine lingers about them yet, and 
makes them angel messengers and ministrants 
of mercy. Call it intuition, inspiration—what 
we will—wonderful is the power which little 
children wield, all unconsciously. No rheto- 
rician, no subtle casuist, no ‘‘ learned counsel on 
the other side,” versed in all the tortuous wind- 
ings of what we call human nature, could have 


Wasn’t you, Tury?” she said, reaching | 


** Tell him so, Tury dear,” she contin- | 


gone straight to Tury’s heart as did the simple 
words of the little child. 

Tury had been always strong and healthy ; 
she was one of those dried-up specimens of hu- 
manity which seem to offer the enemy no vant- 
age-ground ; a sort of physical locomotive, which 
seemed as if it could run on, without even oi/- 
ing, until the Millennium; and having no aches 
and pains of her own, she had had little sympa- 
thy for the aches and pains of others—not that 
she was, or meant to be, unkind, but simply that 
being, as she termed it, ‘‘ tough as a pine-knot” 
herself, she looked upon all physical weakness 
as a sort of modified sin, and her mental reflec- 
tions, had they taken the form of words, would 
probably have been, ‘I don’t see why in the 
world folks need have the headache. If J had 
| that cough, I guess I’d soon cure it. I guess if 
| folks would only muster up and bustle ‘round 


las I do, they would not have so much back- 


| ache.” 
But Tury, though strong, was not invulner- 
| able ; and this happy normal condition was for 
| once invaded by that dread visitant, the croup, 
| and Tury, who had hitherto contemplated “death 
| at a distance,” felt herself suddenly called to meet 
him in a face to face, hand to hand encounter. 
| Her life was spared, but it was a fearful conflict, 
| and Tury was not communicative as to her men- 
tal experiences upon that memorable occasion ; 
but it was a marked event in her life’s history. 
‘¢ That time I had my sickness ;” it was the date 
by which she reckoned all minor events—‘* be- 
fore, when, or after I had my sickness.” Mara- 
| thon and Waterloo were not greater in the mem- 
ory of their surviving heroes; and had the child 
run, with a professionally skillful hand, over all 
| the keys of Tury’s intellectual gamut, she could 
not have struck one more responsive to the oc- 
casion. 

*¢ Well,” said Tury, after 2 moment’s silence, 
and with a manner half-conciliatory, half-angry, 
| as if ashamed of her fault, and yet more ashamed 
to acknowledge it, ‘‘ I didn’t mean to say he was 
jist exactly duzy; I donno as he is. He’s al- 
ways pottering about something or other, I 
know. To be sure, it don’t amount to no great; 
but I s’pose he does the best he can, poor creter! 
But I vow he does kinder rile me sometimes. 
He’s the provokingest toad I ever see in my life 
—he’s so horrid stupid.” 

**Yis, yis, I knows dat, Miss Tury,” said 
Prince, humbly. “I be awful stupid, and werry 
provoktious—I knows I is. But I wouldn't 
waste, nor I wouldn’t harm, nuffin as belongs to 
dis yere family, if I died for’t. I's honest—I is 
dat.” 

‘* Honest! laud of goodness; yes, to be sure 
you be. I didn’t say you sto/e nothing, did I? 
I guess you’re honest enough! There now—shut 
| up. Don’t say no more. I’m sorry I said it; 
but, you see, Daffy-down-dilly! he made me 

kinder mad, he’s so—so conceited like!” 
Conceited ? poor humble Prince! surely that 

| Was amisnomer. But little Effie, glad to ob- 

| tain even this ungracious apology from Tury, 
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whose unyielding temper she well understood, | 
clapped her hands together triumphantly. 

“There, there, Prince! you hear that; she 
didn’t mean it, she was all in fun. I knew she 
was, only you did not understand her—that was 
all. I told you so; and now we must all forget 
all about it—‘ forgive and forget,’ you know. 
Don’t let us say another word about it, that is 
the best way: papa always says, ‘The less said 
the sooner mended.’ And now suppose we all 
tell stories—that will be so pleasant, and make 
us all forget, and feel comfortable again: and 
Prince shall begin, because he is the oldest, you | 
know, and he tells such beautiful stories.” 

Poor Prince, who would have sooner thought | 
of telling the sun not to shine or the wind not 
to blow than of refusing any thing which little 
Miss Effie asked of him, wiped away his tears, 
and branched out into a long and often told 
story, in which the Fetish and Obearman the- 
ology of his youth was dimly discernible—a | 
wild, disconnected legend, of somebody or some- 
thing (whether angel, man, or devil did not 
clearly appear), who had the power (for some 
equally unrevealed purpose) to transform him- 
self at will into various shapes of wild beasts, 
etc. ; and in the course of which the cabalistic 
refrain of 
** A-ho-nem-bow, A-ho-nem-bow, at-tim, tis-sim, wors- 

ser!” 

was of frequent recurrence. The meaning of 
this African gibberish (if indeed it ever had any 
meaning) Prince had probably long forgotten, 
and his listeners never knew; but still it was 
wonderfully effective, suggestive as it was of 
hoofs and horns, teeth and claws, lashing tails, 
and glowering red eyes! And as Prince gave it, 
con amore—now hooking, pawing, and roaring 
like a mad bull; now prowling and growling 
like an angry bear; now chattering and mow'ng 
like an ape; or creeping round with the stealthy 
tread, sudden spring, and half-human cry of a} 
panther—it was really a very pretty exhibition in | 
its way, and perhaps none the less attractive to | 
his auditors because it was utterly incomprehens- 
ible. 

When at last the wild fiction, mystic and bar- 
barous in its construction and in its details, 
plunging headlong through a succession of hor- 
rors and absurdities, during which blood and 
thunder, flame, earthquakes, lightning, and tor- | 
nadoes were freely administered, arrived at its 
conclusion—which happy event was made known 
to the listeners in the astounding and almost in- 
credible words— 

‘*Den him’s brudder and him (the mystic | 
hero), dey sot to and eat each udder all up to 
nuffin, intirely, ‘till dere worn’t noffin left ov 
um; and den dey wint away and niver kim back | 
no more, and niver plague dem yar folks no 
more forever, never! and dats de hull on’t.” 

Little Effie, who had sat alternately laughing 
and shivering in nervous terror, clasping in both | 
her little soft white hands the long, big-jointed, 
bony fingers of her old friend, which in shape 
and color more resembled a turkey’s claw than a! 


human hand, gravely declared that was a beau- 


| tiful story—a real beauty of a story—nobody 


cou/d tell such pretty stories as dear old Prinsey 
—nobody in the world. No; not if they tried 
ever so hard, all day and all night, and to-mor- 
row and next day! 

** And now, Andy,” continued the self-con- 
stituted little mistress of ceremonies, turning ab- 
ruptly to the big burly Irishman, who, though 
he was ostensibly, professedly, and theoretically 
engaged in making a stable broom, was practi- 
cally idle, and had been sitting with wide, won- 
dering eyes, and open mouth, swallowing the 
grim fantastic terrors of Prince’s weird narra- 
tion. ‘Now, Andy, it is your turn; and you 
must tell us a story.” 

But Andy, drawing in his head, which had 
been thrust out like a turtle’s in his eager listen- 
ing, and shuffling his great feet, promptly de- 
clined the proffered honor. Andy was shy, diffi- 
dent; perhaps Miss Effie’s unlimited eulogium 
on the last speaker had discouraged him; or, 
it might be, that, with an Irishman’s intuitive 
quickness in all that relates to the glory of ‘‘ dear 
Ireland,” he had a perception that the banshee, 
and ‘‘ the good little green people” (the fairies), 
of his native land, however good in their way, 


| would appear tame and vapid after the gorgeous 


Orientalisms of Prince’s glowing narrative, and 
he said, quickly and resolutely, he did not know 
nary a story in the world, and hadn’t nothing 
at all to tell. 

‘** Now is not that too bad?” said little Effie, 
turning with a grieved face to her brother. 
*¢ Andy is going to spoil all; he won’t tell me a 
story; you make him, Herbie dear: do.” 

‘* Never mind, Effie darling!” said Herbert, 
speaking in a loud whisper, artfully intended for 
Andy’s ear; ‘*I would not mind it, he hasn’t 
got any thing to tell. You see (I suppose) he 


, never lived with any body respectable ‘till he 


came here.” 

‘*Faith! thin and I did, Master ’Erbert!” 
said poor Andy, falling headlong into the trap 
so adroitly laid for him; ‘‘sure! and there’s not 


| dacenter people in the States, nor I lived wid, 


afore iver I come here. Didn't I come to yez 
from Colonel Frazier’s itself; and isn’t he re- 
spictable? And it’s mesiif was three years and 
five months wid Doctor Thorn and his mither; 
and isn’t they quality? And more nor that, 
wasn’t I eight months wid the Governor himsilf ; 
and wouldn’t he be a dacent kind of a man, ony- 
how ?” 

‘*A Governor!” said Herbert, with an as- 
sumed air of incredulity. ‘* And what sort of a 
Governor was that, I wonder?” 

“Faith! then, and I did,” said Andy, proud- 
ly. ‘*And it’s a ra’al Governor he was! and 
better nor that, too; he wasn’t jist a common 


| Governor at all, it was himself as was more than 


a Governor, and greater!” 

‘*More than a Governor?” said Herbert, 
laughing, ‘‘ how was that, Andy? What in the 
world was he ?” 

‘¢True for ye,” said Andy, his honest face all 
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aglow with vicarious pride and importance, ‘‘ he | communication. 


was & Lift-tinant-Governor ! ye mind.” 
‘© You don’t say so!” said Herbert, gravely. 


“ And you lived with him? A Lieutenant-Gov- | very quare intirely. 


erner! Was he really } ? Why, Andy!” 


| 


**Died, did he? And how 
did that happen ?” 

** Well, then,” said Andy, “and it happened 
The way it was, I jist met 


| him one evening after dinner. I was coming 


“Faith, then, and it’s himself was jist that | out ov the garden, and he meets me just oppo- 


same, and no two ways about it. 
ye be calling that quality, now ?”” 


‘* What is a Left-tenant-Governor, Herbert ?” | his cigars in his hand. 
asked little Effie, who had, like Andy, been de- | me. 


ceived by Herbert’s grave look of admiration. 
** What does Left-tenant-Governor mean ?” 


And wouldn't | site the gate, right forenenst me on the walk, 


and he going down to the summer-house, w id 
And, ‘ Andy,’ he sez to 
‘Yes, yer honor,’ I sez tohim. ‘I shall 
ride this afternoon,’ he sez; ‘ ye may tell Tom to 
bring round the horses at six o’clock,’ he sez, 


‘** Ask Andy, my dear, he knows,” said Her- | ‘and ye call me at half past five; maybe I'll be 


bert. 


getting a nap, and I done wid me cigar,’ he sez. 


‘* Faith! and why wouldn’t ye be able to be | ‘Yes, yer honor, Sir, I skall do that same,’ I 


telling her yerself, Master "Erbert, wid yer fine | 
colledge larning? Don’t yer know that much ? 
Sure what’s the use of all the eligunt sums the 
master is after spinding on yer eddication if ye 
don’t know more and better than a poor Irish 
lad that niver yit cost the father of ‘im the fust | 
red cint for the wit that’s in him?” said Andy, 
good-humoredly. 

“Oh! but I am not through college yet, 
Andy ; wait till I get through, and then I'll know 
every thing, and more too. But now, really, I 
don’t know that I ever even saw a Lieutenant- 
Governor; and if you really have (as you say) 
lived eight months with one, you can certainly 
tell Miss Effie what it means.” 

Here was poor Andy fairly caught and tossed 
on the horns of a dilemma. If he said he did 
not know, it would impeach the veracity of his 
whole story, and deprive him of all the honor 
he had just won, and the impress of which was 
distinctly visible on the faces of Miss Effie, Tury, 
and Prince. But the emergency must be met, 
and gathering up his courage for the desperate 
leap, he said, gravely : 

‘¢ Lift-tinant-Governor? Well! Lift-tinant- 
Governor means—and sure, don’t ye know yer 
own self, miss? A Lift-tinant-Governor! why, 
what wud it be but a governor as has lift being 
tinant and lives on his own estate, to be sure? 
And that was the way it was wid his Honor— 
sure he had used to rint the Corry place tul he 
bought his own and left being tenant. Yes! 
and a fine place his was, too, as pretty land as 
iver yer laid eyes on, a hundred acres or more, 
and not a bit of bog as big as yer pocket-hand- 
kerchief! Ye might go on the dry foot over 
the whole on’t. Ah! and he was the fine man, 
too; a fine, portly, free-spoken, open-handed, 
honorable gintleman he was; not a one in the 
place but picked pride out of him, he was so 
noble-like and ginerous !” 

“But how came you to leave him, Andy, if 
you liked him so much?” said Herbert. 

**T didn’t, Sir; sure I'd niver have lift him 
while he'd kape me; I didn’t lave him, he just 
left me. He died, one day, the poor gintleman ; 
sure I couldn’t live wid him no longer, and he 
dead! Ah, well, we must ell die once in a 
while.” 

‘* Not so often as that, I hope,” said Herbert, 
smiling, in spite of the solemn nature of Andy’s 


fe 





makes answer; and he walks away, and I jist 
wint to the stable and done his bidding, and thin 
I wint to me work. Well, at half past five I 
| goes to the summer-house, and there I seen him, 
|and he sitting jist opposite me, wid the cigar 
in his mouth and his head on his hand; sure, 
I didn’t take perticlar notice of him, for the sum- 
mer-house was kinder dark and shady like, and 
I jist out ov the sun. ‘ Half past five, yer hon- 
or,’ I sez, and I bowing to him; but he didn’t 
move a wink. ‘Yer honor bid me call yer at 
half past five, Sir,’ I sez again; and when he 
didn’t move or speak, I wint a thought nearer to 
‘im, and then I seen he looked mortal pale ; and 
I jist laid me hand on his, and oh! by the pow- 
ers, he was sitting there, jist as well and as 
hearty as ever he was in his life, and the cigar 
in his mouth as nate as yer plaze, and he sione 
dead !” 

‘* Dead?” said Herbert and Effie, starting. 

**Qh! lors a massy! soul sakes alive! Oh, 
dearie me!” droned out old Prince. 

*<In the midst of life we are in death,” moral- 
ized Tury. ‘* That now, I consider a remarka- 
ble providence ; it oughter be a worning to all 
of us; I should say that was dreadful sudding!” 

‘¢ Suddin it was, yer may say that,” continued 
Andy. ‘‘ Well, I runs to the house, and I bawls 
out, and Tom and me runs for the doctor; him 
run one way, and me another, and Jim, the 
house-lad, another, and betune the three of us 
we raised five doctors in less than no time; but 
it warn’t no use; the poor, dear gintleman was 
dead, and all the doctors in Dublin couldn’t cure 
that, supposing we could have had them, which 
we couldn’t, nohow!” 

“ But what was it ?” asked Herbert. 
killed him so suddenly?” 

‘¢ Well,” said Andy, scratching up the hair at 
the back of his head, “‘ that was the quarest 
thing of all! Them doctors was the best in the 
town, knowledgable men, all of them; but they 
sed, and stuck to it, through thick and thin, that 
he had died of a pear-alasis, or an apple-plexey ! 
Look at that now, and itself early in July, and 
not a pear, or an apple ripe in the State, nor 
hadn't been for months ; and more betoken, his 
honor was not overly fond of them whin they’d 
be ripe. Now, wasn’t that a dirty, mane thing, 
to be saying of a poor, dear, dead gintleman, and 
he not to the fore, to spake and defind himself? 


** What 
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Oh! these big bugs of doctors! they think they | for old as I am now, I was young once! Lor 
knows a dale, intirely ; but they was out in their | sakes! it ain’t nothing to tell, only little bob-o- 
guess that time, J know. Apples and pears, in-| link here wants a story, and I can’t think of 








deed ; his honor had not touched um!” nothing else to tell her, and so I kinder thought 
‘** And so, after the Governor was dead, you | of that. 
left, Andy, did you?” | ‘* Well, you see, when I was a young gal, 


‘*T didthin! Sure I wasn’t wanted no longer: | and lived home at father’s, we lived up in New 
the Governor’s wife, poor lady, she had no chil-| Hampshire, in a kind of a lonesome place, jist 
dren; her father and mither they cum to the! out of the woods, five miles from the nearest 
funeral, and they tuck her home wid them for a | town, and that worn’t no great of a place then, 
little, and the place wor shut up, and so I had to | though it’s pretty considerable of a town nowa- 
quit, and I did.” | days; to be sure, the meetin’-house and the 

‘* Well, Andy!” said Herbert, smiling, ‘I! school-house, they warn’t more than a mile off, 
think you have told us a very good story, after | and we had some neighbors within half a mile 
all.” of us, but it was a lonesome kind of a wooden 

“Indade! and it’s not a story at all, Sir. | place after all, there’s no mistake about it !” 
Sure there’s not a word of lie in it, it’s all as| ‘* Well, there was Sir and Marm to home, and 
true as preaching; and if ye doubt me word, ye | Eben, and I, and the baby—you see, Marm, she 
can jist ask Tom Blunt, as was the coachman | warn’t our own mother, Eben’s and mine, only 
there; he’s hostler now, down at the tavern here, | mother-in-law: own mother she died, and left 
and he'll tell ye the vary same. Sure, it’s not | seven children; but Eunice, and Nabby, and 
a story it is; V'll go bail for it, it’s true ivery | Elnathan, they was all married off and out of 
word on’t.” the way, and Nancy lived with grandmarm’s 

‘‘There! and now it’s Tury’s turn,” said lit-| folks, and Seth he had gone to sea; and so when 
tle Effie, clapping her hands joyfully; ‘‘and I} Sir married Marm there warn’t only Eben and 
know she will tell me a good long story: won’t | I, the two youngsters like, at home. Well, I 
you, Tury ?” was a strong, hearty gal, about fourteen then, I 

‘Qh! pshaw—no, child!” said Tury, laugh-| guess, and our Eb he was about twelve—or, 
ing; ‘‘L ain’t got nothing to tell: I didn’t come | come to think on’t, no, I guess he warn’t more 
from furrin parts like Prince and Andy there, | than eleven, nuther—but he was a smart chance 
and ain’t got no wonders to tell; and besides, I| of a boy, and ‘peared older than he ac’tilly was. 
ain’t no spokesman, and never was.” ‘*That was a real cold winter, and ‘twas a 

“Oh, yes—yes—yes,” said the little pleader, | plaguy cold place there, up ’mong them hills 
coaxingly. ‘*Oh, Tury! do now—you will, I| and woods; but we didn’t mind it much in them 
know ; tell me something about a great while | days; we was used to it, and we was young, and 
ago, Tury, ever and ever so long ago, when you | strong, and healthy, and we had a plenty to do 


was only a little girl like me.” to keep our blood stirring, and then there was 
**T guess that was a good while ago, for sar- | lots of wood all round to be had for the having 
tain, you little pond-de-lily, you!” said Tury, | —the more you'd burn the better! and we kept 


looking fondly at the pretty child, and thought-| up rousing fires! why, the way we wasted wood 
fully sifting the pease through her fingers as she | up there was a caution! I guess to see the fires 
spoke; ‘‘and I guess I warn’t much like you, | we kep would make yer pa wink, and he ain’t 
even in them days. [I ain’t got nothing to tell; | one, nuther, to count the cost and hold back 
nothing wonderful don’t happen to me ever. | when uis folks’ comfort is concerned. I just wish 
I'm one of the real old-fashioned sort ; I jist jog | you could see one of them fires we used to have! 
on, year after year, jist about so. I’ve lived with | The house we lived in was—well, it was a poor 
yer ma this fifteen years ; and come to think on’t, | man’s house—it was low, only one story to it; 
I guess it’s nigher on to twenty, fur's I know!” | but father owned it himself, and it was real com- 
Then, as little Effie continued to look beseech-| fortable, I tell you, good enough for poor folks ; 
ingly at her, she added, ‘‘I s’pose I’ve told you | for we was poor folks, and poor folks didn’t cal- 
‘bout our great snow-storm, hain’t I ?—oh, | culate to live then as they do nowadays; Lor! 
pshaw, yes! I know I must have, often and/ no; I guess they didn’t! poor folks then didn’t 
often, afore now.” think they must have carpets, and centre-tables, 

‘* No, no!” said the eager, little listener. ‘‘No, | and sofas, and rocking-cheers, and picters, and 





Tury, you never did.” gold-paper fixin’s; no, indeed! and I don’t see 
‘* Didn't I, now, apple-blossom! Sartin, true? | but what they was jist as well off without um. 
I guess I have too, hain’t 1?” | We never had a rag of carpet in father’s house, 


**No, no, never! Did she, Herbert?” but only sanded floors, and pine tables and cheers, 
‘* No,” said Herbert, ‘‘I don’t think she ever | and so on; but, laud of goodness! they was as 
did; Z never heard it. I go in for the snow-/ good as our neighbors had, and we never thought 
storm; so begin at once. Let us have it; snow | of wantingany better. We didn’t have no ranges, 
away, Tury.” | nor cook-sto’es, nor furnaces, nor coals—we had 
‘* Laud of goodness! what a boy you are!” | great open fire-places as big as the meetin’-house 
said Tury. ‘Lor, well! it ain’t much to tell, door, pretty near; father could ‘most have driv 
after all: only it seemed a good deal to me then, | his team into one of um; and we had great, 
because I was young, and hadn’t no experience; | heavy fire-irons (dogs, we used to call them), a 
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yard or two apart; and our Eb and I used to | 


drag in great logs, as big as we could master, the 
two of us, and build up a fire that was a fire! 
**Well, one day—’twas a Wednesday—father 
he was going to market, to the market-town 
about fifteen miles off, about some grain. 


fore the days of railroads ; steam-cars didn’t come 
shriekin’, and pantin’, and rushin’, and wrigglin’ 
by like mad dragons, ringin’ their bells and 


scamperin’ out of sight before one could say, | 


‘Why, who be you?’ No, indeed! railroads 
they warn’t thought of then. Twice a weck, 
maybe, the stage-coach kim by, and blow’d its 
horn, and brought the mails to the largest towns ; 
but the common folks went in their wagons, or 
drove their oxen, or went on Adam’s mare. Well, 
we was up early times that morning; for Sir he 
had to start early, and I got up before daylight 
and got his breakfast, as I mostly allers did ; 
"fact, I had mostly all the housework to do; for 
mother-in-law had a young baby—and she most- 
ly allers had ; for her babies they warn’t healthy, 
and kinder chipper-like—they was allets kinder 
weakly and ailing, and never grew to be old, but 
jist hung round, whining and pining for a year 
or so, and gen’rally dropt off "bout the time an- 
other one come. I guess ’twas partly ‘cause 
Marm didn’t know justly how to tend ’em; but 
she took time enough for it, I know. Why, I’ve 
seen people with a young one four or six months 
old, kind of catch it up on their hip and do a 
most of a day’s work with it; but, Lord! that 
wa’n’t Marm’s way; she’d jist set round and 
rock the baby, and sossle with catnip-tea, and 
rub its back, and trot, trot, trot, all day long! 
Laud of goodness! I've heered um tell that 
nobody never found out perpetual motion—I 
guess if Marm’s babies didn’t, nobody ever will. 
Rock, rock! trot, trot! pat, pat! I used to 
think they must be glad to die and lay still 
a while, even if it was in the grave-yard. 

**Well, as I was a saying, it was a real cold 
morning, and I had got breakfast. I had made 
some coffee, hot and strong, and b’iled some 
eggs, and fried a rasher, and baked a johnny- 
cake, and got all ready, when father come in 
from the barn, where he had been doing his 
morning chores. 

‘*¢ Ain’t it real cold, father?’ says I. 

6 ¢ Stingin’ cold, Tury,’ says he. 

**¢T thought so,’ says I. ‘What makes you 
go to-day, father? Can’t you put it off?’ 

‘**What, Tury?’ says he, ‘’cause it’s cold? 
That would be a good one! I guess I hain’t 
lived through forty-five winters to be scared of a 
cold snap at my time of life. You give me a 
good hot breakfast, and enough on’t, and I guess 
Til stand the cold. 
yet who had a full stomach, an easy conscience, 
and a warm heart.’ 

‘*Well, after breakfast father he went into 
t’other room to change his coat, and put on a 
clean collar, and brush up a little; and when 
he come back mother-in-law had come out of the 
bedroom, and sot by the fire with the baby. 


He | 
was going with his own team, for them was be- | 


I reckon a man never froze | 





‘*Marm was real good-looking. She would 
| have been master pretty if she would only have 
| taken pains and spruced up a little; but she was 
dredful slack, and hadn’t no ambition. And 
there she sot by the fire. She wa’n’t more than 
half awake, and she wa’n’t more than half dress- 
ed. She had on her day-gown, to be sure; but 
it was put on over her night-clo’es and all open 
at the neck, and over her shoulders she had the 
baby’s patch-work cradle-quilt. She was in her 
stocking-feet, and her hair was tucked behind 
her ears under her cap; and there she sot, rock- 
| ing and trotting, with the baby on her lap, lean- 
ing for’ard over her left hand, druling and puling, 
, and she a patting its back, and kinder polishing 
up the back of its head in the holler of her right 
hand. Seemed to me mother-in-law’s babies’ 
heads needed a terrible deal of chafing and pol- 
ishing—leastways, they got it; whether they 
needed it or not that’s another matter. 

‘** Now father he sot great store by Marm, as 
men allers do by sich helpless, shiftless, do-little 
women. Ifa gal is smart, and bright, and will- 
ing to help herself and others, you may be sure 
she’s got it to do—that’s her portion all her life 
through; but come along one of your slack, help- 
less, dead-and-alive kind of women, that ain’t 
got sense enough to pull her stockings on straight, 
nor ambition enough to comb her own hair 
smooth, and you'll see she'll get the best of hus- 
bands, and be made much of, and be tended and 
cared for all her days. That’s the way it is— 
allers !” 

Here Tury, probably fearing she we 


as 


as becom- 
ing too personal in her remarks, paused, took a 
long sniff of air with her head uplifted like a 
greyhound, and gave the tin pan a vigorous 
shake, which served the double purpose of 
“pointing a moral” and bringing all the un- 
shelled pease to the surface. Then she went on: 

**¢ Do tell!’ says father, when he come in and 
{seen her. ‘Sakes alive! why, Susie dear, is 
\that you? You ain’t wp, be you? Well, I de- 
‘clare! Iwant to know! And how are you to- 
day ?” 

‘*¢ Very miserable,’ says mother-in-law. 

***You don’t say so!’ says father. ‘Why, I 
want to know? Had a pretty consid’able good 
night, hadn’t you ?’ 
|  **No, dreadful poor!’ says Marm. ‘I didn’t 
| Sleep hardly none; and when I did catch a nap, 
it didn’t seem to rest me none.’ 

‘*¢Dear heart!’ says father. ‘Well, I de- 
clare, that’s too bad! And how’s Tot?’ 

‘¢* He’s very poorly,’ says Marm. ‘I never 
see a child so tendsome. I'm most wore out 
with him, and I reckon he’s going to be real 
downright sick.’ 

‘*¢ Poor, dear little lambie! I hope not,’ says 
father. ‘What can I get for you, Susie? I’m 
| off to town this morning, you know; what shall 

I bring you?’ 

**¢ Well, I donno of nothing as will do ither 
of us any good, I’m sure; only you may as well 
bring some more ‘‘ Soothing Sirup” for the baby, 

| andanother bottle of “Stoughten’s Elixir” for me.’ 
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**T declare I couldn’t hardly help laughing; for 
we had had so much of them two kinds of doc- 
tor’s stuff that we might have paved the door- 
yard with the empty bottles; and the worst on’t 
was, the babies never was soothed, and Marm 
never called herself any stronger, and I used to 
wonder how her faith in them two things held 
out so. But father, he was used to it, and he 
only said, ‘ Yes, dear, I guess I'd better ;’ and | 
then he come back and begun to put on his | 
woolen comforter. 

*** Ain’t it cold, father?’ asked Marm. | 

**¢ Pretty cold now, Susie,’ says he, ‘but I} 
think it begins to moderate a little.’ | 

***Tf it does, it will snow,’ says mother-in- | 
law, who was always on the look-out for trou- | 
ble, and always saw the dark side of every thing. | 

“*¢ Well, [dunno. What makes you think so?” | 
says father, pulling up his collar over his ears. 

‘*¢'The fire says snow,’ says Marm; ‘and so | 
it did last night.’ 

*«<QOh, well,’ says father, laughing, ‘the fire | 
has got a many tongues, I know, but I rather | 
guess they ain’t all on um tongues of prophecy. 
So good-by, Susie, dear; take good care of your- 
self and little Tot here till I get back. Good- 
by, Tury, child. Come, Eb!’ and he was off, 
taking Eben to ride with him as far as the school- | 
house. 

‘* Well, I had to knock round pretty spry, I 
tell you. I washed and cleared away all the 
breakfast things, and tidied up the room, and 
made the beds, and baked some pies, and got 
dinner; but it seemed to me there never was | 
such a long morning made as that one was. | 
Marm didn’t do an arthly thing only fret—she 
never scolded; I used to kinder wish she would, 
now and then, jist for variety; it would have} 
been rousing-like to both of us, and mebbe we'd 
a’ felt better after it was over.” Here Tury di- 
rected a saucy but meaning glance of her eye at 
old Prince and at little Effie, who still kept her 
place upon the old man’s knee, and who return- 
ed the telegraphic communication by a silent 
but deprecatory shake of her shining curls. 

** But she never did,” continued Tury; ‘‘ her 
temper was like a long, dull, drizzling rain- 
storm, wearing out your patience with its ever- 
lasting drip, drip, drizzle, drizzle, till you felt 
as if a clap of thunder or a small hail-storm 
would be welcome, and clear up the air a little. 
Every airthly thing I done was wrong, and what- 
ever I didn’t do was allers sure to be wanted, 
or would be. If the pot b'iled, the noise on’t 
worried her and put her out; and if it stopped 
biling, she knowed we shouldn’t have no din- 
ner. If I laid on any wood, she was roasted 
and the baby half baked; and if I didn’t, the 
fire was all going out—as black as her shoe. I 
never see any body so contrary. And then her 
health! Why, as sure as you're alive, I do 
think there wasn’t a single bone in her whole 
body, from the crown of her head to the soles 
of her feet, nor yet an inch of her flesh, that she 
didn’t enter a complaint agin that blessed day! 
Why, to hear her, you'd say Job and Jeremiah 








her! 


as like as two peas. 


warn’t no account for suffering in comparison to 
And the poor little baby was jist like her, 
He didn’t cry out a real, 
good, satisfying screech, and adone with it, but 


| kep up a poor, little, weak, wailing kind of a ery 
all day long—worry, worry, worry, worry—as 


if it hadn’t speret enough to cry up handsome, 
nor yet to hold its tongue. I used to wish it 
would do one thing or t’other. I declare, at 
noon, when our Eb come home to dinner, if I 
didn’t feel fairly tucker’d out. 

*¢*¢ Why, Tury,’ says Eb, ‘ what in the world’s 
the matter with you? You look real beat out.’ 

***QOh, nothing,’ says I. ‘Is it as cold as it 
was?’ 

*** No,’ says he, ‘not nigh so cold. I guess 
we shall have snow; it spits a little now.’ 

** ¢Shouldn’t wonder,’ says I. 

** After dinner Eben went off to school agin. 
And "bout one o'clock, as Marm seemed lower 
than ever, and dredful worrisome and fussy, I 
told her she had best go lay down and try to get 
a nap, and I'd keep the baby a spell; and she 


| did, though she said she knowed she shouldn’t 


sleep a wink, she should be so oneasy to trust 
him with me; but lor! I got him warm and 
comfortable, and kep him still, and after he got 
over his surprise at not being jerked, and trotted, 
and patted, and rocked, he went off to sleep jist 
as good as pie, and I had a nice quiet afternoon 
with my spinning. ‘Bout five o'clock, Marm 
she come out agin, and I asked if she had had a 
good nap. 

** *No,’ says she, ‘I guess I didn’t sleep none. 
I was real cold, and your great wheel makes sich 
a noise; no great rest for me, ever, I guess,’ says 
she. 

** Jist at dark Eben come home. 
like any thing, sis,’ says he, ‘and blows, too, 
like Jehu! a real snow-storm. I guess we're 
going to have it now, Tury.’ 

***Do tell!’ says I; ‘dare say. 
in some more wood, Eb.’ 

** Well, I got supper. 


* Snows 


Less go get 


Marm said my pump- 
kin-pies was too gingery, and my dough-nuts too 
sweet, and my flap-jacks tough; but she eat 
enough of each of um to find out all its faults, 
though she said she hadn’t a mite of an appe- 
tite, and only eat jist enough to keep soul and 
body together; but it seemed to me that took a 
good deal. 

** After supper “twas dreadful dull and lone- 
some; the wind howled, and blowed, and roared 
in the big chimbly, and the windows rattled and 
shook, and the snow beat up agin um, and the 
house creaked and jarred, and I kep thinking of 
father, and how long it would likely be ‘fore he 
was at home; not that I was oneasy "bout him, 
but I allers felt more careful and sort of scarey 
when he was gone. 

‘Well, we kinder worried along till "bout 
seven, and then Marm said she guessed she'd as 
good go to bed, as she hadn't enjoyed no rest of 
late; but she didn’t s’pose she'd sleep a wink all 
night, with the wind a-blowing like that, and 
father away. 
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‘¢Eb and I, we was glad enough to have her 
go; but we didn’t darst to let her know that, so 
we didn’t let on one word; but I says, ‘ Well, 
if you think you'd better go, I would, and Eb 
here and I we'll see to things.’ So I tuck up 
some hot coals in the warming-pan and warmed 
her bed for her, nice and hot; and I took and 
b’iled up some molasses and water, and put in 
some ginger and butter, and a sip of speret—this 
was what Marm allers took for a cold (and, in- 
deed, it never seemed to come amiss at any time) 
—and I carried it in for her, steaming hot; and 
I trimmed her lamp, and tucked her up, and bid 
her ‘Good-night !’ and then Eb and I went in for 
our own comfort. 

‘*Fust, we made up a roaring fire; and then 
Eben got his lesson and I knit; and then I read 
the newspaper to him, and he whittled—and that 
took us along to eight o’clock. 

* ¢Tt’s an awful storm, sis,’ says Eb. 

*¢¢ Well, I donno, Eb,’ says I; ‘I guess it 
snows pretty fast; but it don’t blow near as much 
as it did.’ 

** ¢Ton’t know as it does,’ says he; ‘but I’m 
thinking what'll father do ?’ 

*¢*Oh, pshaw! don’t you worry about him,’ 
says I; ‘he’s a real live Yankee, father is, and 
I guess he can take care of himself without your 
help or mine!’ 

**¢¥ donno,’ says he; ‘the lane must be all 
blocked up, chock-a-block full, by this time, and 
he’s on wheels, you know, Tury.’ 

‘ ¢T know,’ says I; ‘but I calk’late the travel 
on the high road will keep that open; and when 
he gets into town of course he'll go right to El- 
nathan’s, and maybe shift onto Nath’s pung to 
come the rest of the way, or, like as not, stay 
there till morning.’ 

** And then I went and got some apples, and 
we sot over the fire and eat them; and then we 
played checkers a while—and then ’twas ‘bout 
nine o'clock. 

**¢ What shall we do now, Tury?’ says Eb. 
* Suppose I go get some nuts to crack.’ 

‘**T guess you'd better,’ saysI. ‘How do you 
think Marm would stand the noise ?’ 

*¢¢QOh, Jerusalem!’ says he, ‘I didn’t think 
of that. Well, I guess that little notion won’t 
do; and I s’pose we can’t have a sing, either ; 
but, tell you what, Tury, we'll bile some chest- 
nuts—that can’t disturb her, nohow.’ 

‘** Well, we b’iled the chestnuts and eat um, and 
then we didn’t know what in the world to do next. 

‘**Less make some candy, sis,’ says Eben; 
‘will we?’ 

“‘*Goodness, no!’ says I; ‘I can’t have ev- 
ery thing stuck up with molasses this time of 
night, I can tell you! S’pose we go to bed; 
tain’t no airthly use our setting up. If father’s 
coming he’ll come, and if he ain’t he won’t ; and 
what’s the use of our being up? I'll rake up 
fire enough to keep till morning, and set out a 
lamp and the tinder-box, and if he does come 


he'll be sure to knock us up. I don’t believe it | 





** So we covered up a grand bed of coals, and 
I sot out a lamp and the lantern and the tinder- 
box; for, you see, we didn’t know nothin’ ’bout 
lucifer matches in them days—goodness, no! 
Lucifer himself warn’t round in the land as he 
is now; and if he had been, folks wouldn’t have 
eared then to make a match with him!” Here 
Tury indulged in a loud laugh at her own wit. 
‘*Lor, no!” she resumed. ‘We used to have a 
tin tinder-box, with a bit of flint and steel, and 
knock, knock, knock ; and sometimes you'd strike 
fire, and more times you wouldn’t, ’specially if 
you was cold, or hurried, or scared, and your 
hand shook any. 

** Well, we went off to bed "bout ten o’clock; 
and I laid awake a good spell, thinking of father, 
and where he was—whether he was out on the 
road or safe in at Nath’s—though I can’t say I 
was jist real oneasy "bout him, nuther, for he was 
a hale, hearty, middle-aged man, and used to 
taking care of himself and others all his life. 
Then the poor little baby in the next room cried 
and fretted, and that kep me awake another 
spell; but I got to sleep at last, and slept a good 
while, and when I waked up I thought it must 
be morning; but no, it was pitch dark, and so I 
went to sleep again. Well, so I did three or 
four times. Thinks, says I, ‘this is the longest 
night I ever did know!’ Bimeby I felt hungry, 
and kinder restless, and sorter faint like at my 
stomach, and I thought I'd jist slip up and light 
the lamp, and see what time o’ night ’twas. So, 
you see, I slipped on some of my clo’es and open- 
ed the door; but—laud of goodness !—the kitch- 
en was as dark as a pocket—not a ray of light 
from the hearth. I groped round and got hold 
of the tongs, and opened the ashes—not a spark 
left of all the bed of coals I had covered up so 
carefully! All dead out! I was bewildered; 
but I felt my way to the settle, and got the tinder- 
box and lamp, and in ‘bout ten minutes I struck 
a light and lit my lamp. Just then the other 
door opened, and Eben, he come in, half dressed. 

‘¢¢ For the laud’s sake, Eben!’ says I, ‘ what 
in the world are you up for ?’ 

**¢*Cause [ can’t sleep,’ says he. ‘I never 
knew sich a night; and I’m real hungry, too. 


|I guess we didn’t eat supper enough after all, 


Tury. What o’clock is it?’ and he took up the 
lamp and held it up to the face of the old clock. 

*** Hullo! Tury,’ says he, ‘only twelve o'clock 
now, and we sot up till after ten!’ says he. 
‘ What in thunder does it mean ?’ says he. 

‘¢¢ Maybe the clock’s stopped,’ says I; but I 
trembled as I said it, I didn’t know why. 

‘¢¢ No, it ain’t nuther,’ says Eben; ‘the old 
feller’s all alive and swinging. Look at father’s 
watch, you, Tury, will you?’ 

‘¢ But the old silver watch said teelve, too. 

‘¢¢ Well, I donno,’ says Eben, ‘if that don’t 
beat all. Only two hours, Tury? Impossible ; 
and the fire all dead out, too; why that would 
have kep twelve hours good. How long have we 
slept? Oh, Tury! what is it? By George, I 


storms much now; the wind seems to have all| begin to think we've slept over to-day and into 


died away.’ 


to-morrow !” 
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‘<I was too scared to laugh, and I could not | 
answer; I was all of a tremble with the cold | 
and the fright. I went to one of the windows, 
and opened the wooden shutter—not a ray of | 
light! Then I held up my lamp—a solid body | 
of snow kivered the winder. Eb sprung to the | 
door and half opened it—a solid body of snow | 
reached above it. We both of us see in the same | 
moment what had happened. Buried up in the | 
snow we had slept all night, and—how much 
more I couldn’t tell. Twelve o’clock, and it | 
was pitch dark! Was it twelve at night or 
twelve at noon? I couldn’t tell. Then I was 
seared. ‘ Buried alive!’ says I, and I sot right 
down and kivered up my face in my hands, and | 
cried. I knowed I hadn’t oughter, but I couldn’t | 
help it, nohow. "Twas a bad fix now, warn’t | 
it? I only a gal of fourteen, and with the care 
of a feeble woman and a sick child—and a boy | 
of eleven all I had to depend on. 

“‘ But, there! our Eben was a manly boy—I'll 
say that for him—and he wasn’t easily daunted. 

***Lor, Tury, don’t you be scart!’ says he. 
‘What if we are banked up inthe snow? Father 
and Nath are both alive and stirring, and they'll 
dig us out,.never you fear. I think it is precious 
lucky father was outside to scratch for us. If | 
he had been here with us, nobody mightn’t have 
thought of looking for us for days and days; but, 
you see, we're all right with father to look out 
for us.’ 

‘¢¢ Father can’t do every thing, Eben,’ says I, 
a-sobbing. 

** €No, but we lave a Father who can,’ says he. 
* When father fails us, there’s God, Tury.’ 

‘**T declare ’twas as good as preaching to hear 
that boy. 

***You’re a good boy, Eben,’ says I; ‘and I 
oughter been ashamed to let you be the first to 
say that, and I three years older than you; but 
T'll put my trust in Him, and do the best I can.’ 

***All right, sis,’ says he; ‘and now let’s 
make a fire, and get some breakfast right away, 
for I’m tremendus hungry; ain’t you?’ 

‘¢¢ Well, don’t you make no noise to wake up | 
Marm for dear life,’ says I; ‘for, sure as you 
do, she'll worry the skins off of us—that ever I | 





*¢ And so then him and me begun to make a 


should say so.’ | 
| 


| sale.’ 


| fully improved by that. 


***Stop, Tury,’ says he. ‘ Before the fire 
melts that snow it has got to burn, hain’t it? and 
in the mean time, if there ain’t no draught, where 
is the smoke to go to? Don’t you see we are 
packed in as tight as in a box, and if the smoke 
can’t go up chimbly, won’t it come out into the 
room here, and choke us? Don’t, pray, make a 
fire, if you don’t want to make a regular smoke- 
house of the place, and bacon us all by whole- 
Now warn’t that smart for a boy only 
eleven years old to have thought of? 

‘But, Eben,’ says I, ‘sha’n’t we freeze here 
without any fire ?’ 

**¢Oh! I guess not,’ says he. ‘ We're so 
banked up that the wind can’t get in; and if 
we are a little coldish that’s better than being 
choked with smoke. But what shall we do for 
breakfast, Tury? I'm most awful hungry. I 
never could stand nothing with an empty stom- 
ach,’ says he. 

‘¢¢ Well,’ says I, ‘Eb, we’ve got cold meat, 
and baked beans, and bread, and cake, and pies 
in the house; so you see we sha’n’t starve, any 
way.’ 

‘“ *No,’ says he, ‘sha’n’t starve; but I kinder 
want something hot. I vow I'd give my best 
jack-knife for a cup of hot tea or coffee.’ 

** *Can’t have it, I guess,’ says I, looking at 
the great, yawning, black fire-place. ‘Stop a 
minute though, Eb. Come to think ont, there’s 
the old nurse-lamp father bought when little 
Martha was sick; couldn’t we manage to kinder 
cook with that ?’ 

‘< ‘Well thought of,’ says Eben. ‘You go get 
it, Tury, and get on the rest of your clo’es, and 
then we'll try our hands at it. I guess we'll 
make it work.’ 

“So I rummaged out the lamp, and, sure 


|enough, we managed to heat some water, to 
' . 
make some tea, and bile some eggs, and we had 


quite a breakfast. 

‘¢¢ Well,’ says Eb, ‘my condition is wonder- 
Now, Tury, wouldn’t 
it be well to give poor Marm a feed? I reckon 
she must be hungry, too, by this time.’ 

‘* So we fixed up a nice breakfast for mother- 
in-law—a bowl of hot tea, two biled eggs, two 
crackers split, and dipped in hot water, and but- 
tered, a piece of pie, some cold meat, and so on 


fire ; but jist as it begun to kindle, Eb, who was | —and I took it into her room for her. 


standing looking on, poked his head up chim- | 
bly, and then, quick as thought, what does he | 


**<Tt’s dark and stormy,’ says I, ‘and I 
thought, mebbe, as you wa’n’t very well, you'd 


do but pull the fire all apart, and stamp it all out. | like your breakfast in here, Marm,’ says I. 


‘* Why, Eben Hapgood, what under the sun | 
‘What sort of 


did you do that for?’ says I. 
mischief are you up to now ?’ 
** ¢ Mischief?’ says he. 
bly yourself, Tury.’ 
‘* Well, I looked, but I couldn’t see a thing. 
‘¢¢ What is it ?’ says I. 


‘* “What time is it?’ says Marm, rousing up. 

‘¢*Well, I don’t exactly know,’ says I, ‘ but I 
reckon it’s early.’ 

‘*¢Look at my lamp, Tury,’ says she, ‘it 
didn’t burn half the night. I do wish you was 
more careful about things.’ 

“‘T looked at the lamp; the oil was burned 


“ “Covered with snow,’ says he. ‘We mustn’t | clean out. 


make a fire.’ 
** ¢Mustn’t ? 
guess so. 


Pshaw, nonsense,’ says I; ‘I 


Won't the heat melt the snow ? | 


You'll see the fire will do the business in a few 
moments.’ i 
Vor. XX.—No. 116.—R 





| 
‘Look up the ae 
| 
| 
' 


‘< ¢ Well, I'll get another for you, Marm,’ says 
I; and I slied out the empty one, and then fetch- 
ed in a full one. 

‘¢¢ What in the world did you bring me tea 
for?’ says Marm. ‘ Ain’t you got no coffee?’ 
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** No,’ says I; ‘I didn’t make none to-day, 
and I thought you liked tea better.’ 

*¢¢That’s when I have the headache,’ says 
she. ‘ Hasn’t father come home yet ?’ 

‘© ©No,’ says I, ‘ he didn’t come.’ 

*¢<Tt’s real onfeeling in him,’ says she, ‘to 
stay out when he knows how sick I am.’ I 
didn’t say nothing—I dars’n’t. ‘This is pretty 
poor toast,’ says she next. ‘I shouldn’t think 
it was toasted at all! It looks as if it hadn't 
seen no fire!’ 

‘¢Thinks I, ‘Then its looks don’t belie it ;’ 
but I didn’t say it had or it hadn't. 

*¢ So I waited till she’d eat up all I’d brought 
her, and then I asked how the baby was. 

*¢¢Miserably enough,’ says Marm; ‘and I 
guess when you come to have a sick child your- 
self, and learn what it is to be broke of your rest, 
you'll remember your carelessness about my 
lamp and be ashamed of it.’ Well, mebbe I 
might have been, but that time never come yet. 

**Oh! what a long, dreary day or night (for 


we couldn’t tell which to call it) that was! Bit- | 


ter cold! My hands too chilled to spin or knit, 
I hadn’t nothing to do. I couldn’t cook, or 
wash, or iron for want of a fire; and I couldn't 
sweep or clean house by lamplight. Then the 
house seemed so onnaturally still—not a sound 
from outside, and every little noise we made, if 
it was only to move a cheer, or drop a spoon, it 
had an onnatural, choking sort of sound. Now 
and then the poor little baby would wail out, or 
we'd héar Marm hushing and lullabying to him, 
and their voices sounded holler, as if from a 
tomb! 

‘¢Bimeby Marm she called me, and told me 
to take a blanket to the fire and warm it for the 
baby, and I had to tell her I couldn't. 

‘* © You can’t?’ says Marm. ‘Do tell! 
why not, I'd like to know ?’ 

“’Fore I could think of any excuse—for I 
didn’t want to worry her with the truth—our 
Eben he stepped right in and told her the whole 
out. 

*¢¢So you needn’t find no fault with Tury, 
Marm,’ says he; ‘for she’s done thevery best 
she could for you; and we ha’n’t had a mite of 
fire for I donno how long!’ 

‘¢¢No fire!’ says Marm, starting up. ‘ Why, 
children! you don’t mean you've been in the 
cold all that time ?’ 

‘< ‘Every mite of it,’ says Eben, ‘and Tury’s 
all but froze to death now. Look at her—she’s 
all purple!’ Marm didn’t say another word. 

‘¢ When it come six again we made some more 
tea, as much for something to do as any thing, 
I guess; for we hadn’t much appetite then; and 
I took some more in for Marm. She drank it, 
but never said a word, only, ‘ Let me know when 
father comes.’ 

‘¢ « How is the baby now, Marm ?’ says I. 

***The baby?’ says she; ‘oh! he is quiet 
now. Let me know the minute father comes.’ 

*¢ Well, after that seemed to me it grew colder 
and colder; but maybe it was only ’cause our 
hope was all dying out, and nothing was left to 


And 








warm us but our love for each other and our 
trust in God. Eben and I got the blankets and 
comforters off of our beds and wrapped them 
about us, and we nestled close together, with our 


arms about each other’s neck. Once Marm 
opened her door and asked me for a drink. She 
looked paler than usual, and very ghastly. 

‘* At last—I donno how long it was, we didn’t 
keep no reckoning, for we had grown drowsy 
with the cold, and were asleep in each other's 
arms—I heered a dull noise. 

‘** What's that?’ says I, starting up. 
Eb! rouse up! What was that?’ 

‘¢¢ Father !’ says Eben, kinder dreaming like. 

** Another louder noise—a sorter scraping 
sound—and then Eben heard it too, and we both 
jumped up, and stood holding each other by the 
hand, and almost afraid to draw a breath. Then 
came a dull, heavy blow on the top of the chim- 


‘Eb! 


| bly, and a whole lot of snow came flounce down 


into the fire-place, and jist then Marm come out 
and stood by the hearth pale and trembling. 

‘*Then father’s voice (for it was father, sure 
enough) called down the chimbly : ‘ Wife! chil- 
dren! are you safe? Speak! in mercy, speak!’ 

**T looked round for Marm to answer; but I 
see she couldn't. Her lips moved, but didn’t 
make no noise. She was pale as a ghost, and 
a-trembling all over, and she made a sign for me 
to speak. 

‘*¢ All alive and well, father,’ says I, ‘only 
*most froze. Make haste.’ 

‘**Thank God! thank God!’ says father, 
heartily. ‘Now I can work!’ And then such 
a scraping and digging! you never! We found 
out afterward that father, and Nath, and a dozen 
of the neighbors—strong, stout men—with four 
pair of cattle, had been most of two days in get- 
ting up to us from Nath’s! 

**Tt was Wednesday night the snow fell, and 
it was Saturday morning when they dug us out. 
Oh! how good the fresh air and sunshine seemed 
to us agin! Eben he stood all ready, and sprung 
out with a shout as soon as the door was cleared. 
Father laid his hand on the boy’s head as he passed 
by him, and said ‘ God bless you, my gal!’ to me, 
and then he hurried on to mother-in-law, who 
still stood, pale as a sheet, trembling and silent, 
on the hearth. Just as he reached her she 
kinder wilted right away, ang sallied over, and 
would have dropped right down on the hearth if 
father hadn’t caught her. 

‘*¢ Why, Susie dear!’ says father, ‘ why, Sn- 
sie! what is it, lovie? Why, she’s in a dead 
faint! Open the door, Tury. We'd best lay 
her on the bed, I guess.’ 

**Ah, poor Marm! When we got into the 
bedroom then we knew well enough what it was; 
for there, on Marm’s bed, lay a little white heap 
—cold and still as the snow outside! 

**Poor Marm! She knowed we children 
couldn’t help her, nohow, and so she had kept 
her own sad secret. Ah, well! there was some 
good in mother-in-law, after all! Is’pose there 
is in most every body; at least folks says there 
is—I dunno!” 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


ONTH after month, sublime and calm, 
The moon repeats the mystic birth, 
And, with her new-born “‘on her arm,” 
Walks forth before the silent earth. 


So when the Year grows dim and cold, 
With faded form and lifeless face, 

The New Year starts, all fresh and bold, 
Like a young hero, for the race. 


By quickened seed, by dawning light, 
Is the same prophecy retold; 

The Morning cometh of the Night, 
The New is daughter of the Old. 


‘*So,” says the doubter, “comes your creed, 
So is the human heart enticed ; 

The hope, the prophecy, the need, 
Ye give it shape, and name it—Christ. 


‘*The eager, asking heart, forthwith, 
By Nature’s answering voice beguiled, 

Grasps in fond faith the lovely myth 
Of the fair mother’s heavenly child.” 





‘*Nay, Christ is come!” our heart replies; 
‘** More real than the wakened earth, 
More radiant than the morning skies 
This glory of the second birth.” 


Yea, and herein is all our hope. 
No light-restoring morn can cheer, 
No life-restoring spring can ope 
The heart grown old, and dark, and sere. 


But Christ is come! and, lo! around 
This sunless, cold, and barren night 

His shining arm of strength is wound, 
Drawing the darkness to the light. 


What though the old shall perish? Still, 
Fresh from its wintry grave shall start 
A life renewed, a nobler will, 
A stronger and more steadfast heart. 


And more than this: the blasted fruit, 
The fallen leaf, the year’s regret, 

Shall feed the soil from which shall shoot 
The harvest of our being, yet. 





Manthly Record of Current Eoents. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE Harper’s Ferry insurrection has, to a great 

extent, engrossed public attention during the 
past month. As noted in our last Record, Brown 
was sentenced to be hung on the 2d of December. 
Four of his associates, Coppic, Cooke, Green, and 
Copeland, the two latter colored men, were tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hung on the 16th 
of December. Stephens has been handed over for 
trial to the United States courts. The State tri- 
bunals can only compel the attendance of witnesses 
within the Commonwealth, while the United States 
courts can bring them from any part of the country. 
If, therefore, Brown had accomplices other than those 
actually engaged in his attempt, the fact will prob- 
ably be shown at the trial of Stephens. Thus far 
nothing has appeared in any way implicating any 
persons except Colonel Hugh Forbes, an English- 
man, who came to this country some years since in 
consequence of his connection with various revolu- 
tionary movements upon the Continent—he has been 
engaged partly in literary pursuits, and partly as a 
teacher of military tactics and fencing; and Frederick 
Douglass, a colored man, known as an Abolition 
speaker. Both of these have left the country to 
avoid being summoned as witnesses. It was report- 
ed that papers were found in possession of Brown 
implicating Gerrit Smith, of Peterborough, New 
York, at one time a Member of Congress, and known 
for a long time as a devoted Abolitionist; and that 
the Governor of Virginia had made a requisition upon 
the Governor of New York for the surrender of Mr. 
Smith. These reports, for which there appears to 
have been no foundation, affected Mr. Smith in such 
@ manner as to cause an attack of insanity, which 
compelled his removal to the Lunatic Asylum.—In 
Virginia the excitement was intense, especially in 





the neighborhood of Charlestown, the shire town of 
the county, where the prisoners were confined. Re- 
ports were circulated that an attempt would be made 
to rescue Brown before or on the day of execution. 
Considerable bodies of military were therefore quar- 
tered in Charlestown, a vigilant watch was kept upon 
all strangers, and all who presented any suspicious 
appearance were sent away. As the day of execu- 
tion approached these precautions were still more 
rigidly enforced. On the 28th of November Gov- 
ernor Wise issued a proclamation announcing that 
on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of December the railroad 
traits would be taken possession of by the State for 
the sole use of the troops. All citizens of the Com- 
monwealth were warned to remain at home on the 
day of the execution, and to abstain from going to 
Charlestown, and strangers were cautioned that it 
would be dangerous for them to approach the place. 
On the same day the military and civic authorities 
at Charlestown issued a proclamation announcing 
that until after the 2d of December “all strangers 
found within the county of Jefferson and counties 
adjacent, having no known and proper business 
there, and who can not give a satisfactory account 
of themselves, will be at once arrested. On and for 
a proper period before that day strangers, and espe- 
cially parties approaching under the pretext of be- 
ing present at the execution of John Brown, wheth- 
er by railroad or otherwise, will be met by the mil- 
itary and turned back or arrested; and during the 
said period the citizens of Jefferson and the sur- 
rounding country are warned to remain at their 
homes, armed, and guard their own property. No 
women or children will be allowed to come near the 
place of execution.”—There seems to have been no 
necessity for these strict precautions. A few per- 
sons at the North, known for their extreme hostility 
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to slavery, have given expression to feelings of sym- 
pathy for Brown, and have justified his attempt; 
but there is no evidence that any effort to rescue 
him was ever contemplated from any quarter.— 
Brown showed great firmness throughout the whole 
affair. On the 1st of December he had a long inter- 
view with his wife, who had just arrived, and gave 
directions for the disposition of his little property. 
He had the day before written a long letter to his 
family, giving them religious counsel, but ending 
with an adjuration that they should “ abhor with 
undying hatred that sum of ‘all villainies—slav ery. 
On the morning of his execution he was allowed to 
visit his confederates in their cells. At eleven 
o'clock he was brought out for execution, guarded 
by six companies of infantry and one troop of caval- 
ry. Only the military and some reporters were al- 
lowed within the field where the gallows was erect- 
ed. He ascended the gallows with a firm step, and 
at a quarter past eleven the drop fell. After hang- 
ing a time sufficient to make it certain that life was 
extinct, the body was taken down and delivered to 
his wife, by whom it was carried away for inter- 
ment. 

The thirty-sixth Congress convened on Monday, 
December 5, the day on which our Record closes. 
In the Senate, forty-eight of the sixty-six members 
were present. The Vice-President, Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, took the chair. Mr. Mason, of Virginia, of- 
fered a resolution for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the facts attending the late seiz- 
ure of the armory and arsenal at Harper’s Ferry by 
a band of armed men; to report whether this seiz- 
ure was made under color of an organization to sub- 
vert the Government of the United States; the 
character of such organization; who were in any 
way implicated in it; and also what legislation is 
necessary for the future preservation of the peace 
and the safety of public property. Mr. Trumbull, 
of Illinois, gaves notice that when the resolution 
came up, he should move to amend by extending | w 
the inquiry to the seizure of the arsenal at Frank- 
lin, Missouri——In the House, 230 out of 237 mem- 
bers were present. A ballot was taken for Speak- 
er. Mr. Bocock, Democrat, of Virginia, received 86 
votes; Mr. Sherman, Republican, of Ohio, 66; Mr. 
Grow, Republican, of Pennsylvania, 43; Mr. Bote- 
ler, American, of Virginia, 14; the remainder being 
divided among ten candidates; 116 votes being 
necessary for a majority, there was consequently 
no choice. Mr. Grow then withdrew his name as a 
candidate. Mr. Clark, of Missouri, then offered a 
resolution to the effect that The doctrines and sen- 
timents of a book called ‘‘ The Impending Crisis at 
the South,” the circulation of whieh had been recom- 
mended by many persons at the North, were incen- 
diary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity of the 
country ; and that no person who recommended or 
indorsed it was fit to be Speaker of the House. A 
desultory debate upon this resolution occupied the 
remainder of the day, and no further ballot was held 
for Speaker. 

In New York the election for members of the Leg- 
islature, Secretary of State, Treasurer, and other 
State officers, was held on the 1st of November. 
In the Legislature the Republicans have a majority 
of nearly three to one, in both branches. _ For State 
officers the Americans, as before noted, selected five 
of the candidates nominated by the Republicans, 
and four of those of the Democrats. The candi- 


dates supported by Republicans and Americans were 
elected by average majorities of 48,000; three of those 





supported by Democrats and Americans had majori- 
ties of 300, 1100, and 1500; while the Republican 
candidate for State Prison Inspector was chosen by 
a majority of 672 over his opponent, supported by 
Democrats and Americans. About 503,000 votes 
were cast, of which 251,000 were Republican, 227,000 
Democrat, and 25,000 American. In Massachu- 
setts N. P. Banks has been re-elected Governor by a 
majority of 23,000 over B. F. Butler, Democrat ; G. 
N. Briggs, Whig, received 15,500 votes, In New 
Jersey C. S. Olden, Republican, was elected Govern- 
or by a majority of 1600 over E. V. Wright, Demo- 
crat. The Legislature is Democratic, by a small 
majority. ——Governor Wise, of Virginia, in his Mes- 
sage, dwells at length upon the Harper's Ferry af- 
fair. He says that he had been compelled, by the 
apprehension of a most unparalleled border war, to 
place the State in as full military defense as if for- 
eign enemies had invaded the country. The reports 
of organized conspiracies to obstruct the execution 
of the laws were from so many sources, at such dis- 
tances from each other, that they could not proceed 
from a desire to hoax. One of the most irritating 
features of the predatory war against the South, the 
Governor says, is that it has its seat in the British 
provinces, which furnish asylums for fugitives, and 
send them and their hired outlaws from rendezvous 
in the neighboring States. There is no danger from 
our slaves or colored people. The slaves seized re- 
fused to take up arms, and the first man killed by 
Brown was a respectable free negro, who was run- 
ning away from him. The South, he says, must 
demand of each State what position it means to 
maintain in the future in respect to slavery, and the 
provision of the Constitution, and laws for its pro- 
tection, and be governed according to the manner in 
which the demand shall be met. Governor Gist, 
of Scuth Carolina, in his Message, advocates the se- 
cession of the South from the Union, in case of the 
election of a Republican President. A resolution 

was offered in the Legislature of that State on the 
30th of November, to the effect that ‘‘ the State of 
South Carolina is ready to enter, together with the 
other slaveholding States, or such as desire present 
action, into the formation of a Southern Confeder- 
acy. The Attorney-General of Virginia, in re- 
sponse to a request from the Governor, has given an 
elaborate opinion that the power of the General Gov- 
ernment over matter transmitted through the mails 
does not extend to its distribution by postmasters ; 
and that consequently local laws respecting such dis- 
tribution may be enforced. This opinion has special 
reference to the circulation of ‘‘ incendiary docu- 
ments” in the South. 

During the year the hostilities of the savage tribes 
upon our northwestern frontier have been unusually 
frequent. A report from the War Department gives 
in detail official accounts of nineteen separate actions 
between September 20, 1858, and October 19, 1859. 
In these engagements between three and four hun- 
dred Indians were killed, wounded, or captured ; be- 
tween fifty and one hundred of our troops were killed 
and wounded ; and a large number of animals of va- 
rious kinds were taken from the Indians. Serious 
disturbances exist on the frontiers of Texas and Mex- 
ico. Brownsville, on the Rio Grande, has for some 
time been threatened by a desperado named Cortinas, 
who has gathered about him a considerable band, 
threatening the whole surrounding region. Forces 
had been dispatched thither, and at the latest dates 
a decisive action seemed imminent. 

General Winfield Scott reached San Francisco on 
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the 9th of October, and after being properly welcomed 
proceeded to the scene of his mission, arriving at 
Portland, in Oregon Territory, on the 29th. He 
has submitted the following proposition to Governor 
Douglass: ‘* Without prejudice to the claim of either 
nation to the sovereignty of the entire island of San 
Juan, now in dispute, it is proposed that each shall 
occupy a separate portion of the same by a detach- 
ment of infantry riflemen, or marines, not exceeding 
one hundred men, with their appropriate arms, only 
for the equal protection of their respective country- 
men on said island, in their persons and property, 
and to repel any descent on the part of hostile In- 
dians.” Governor Douglass replied that he had not 
as yet laid the proposition before his official advisers, 
but was satisfied that no obstacle existed to a satis- 
factory arrangement as to the occupancy of the isl- 
and while negotiations were pending. 

The British iron screw-steamer Indian, bound 
from Liverpool to Portland, was wrecked on the 
coast of Nova Scotia, about seventy miles from Hal- 
ifax, on the 21st of November. Of one hundred and 
fifteen persons on board, passengers and crew, twen- 
ty-seven were lost. 

Washington Irving died at his residence, Sunny- 
side, on the 28th of November. He finished his Life 
of Washington some months ago, since which time 
his health had been somewhat impaired, though no 
immediate danger was apprehended. On the day 
before his death he attended church. He spent the 
next evening with his family, as usual, and retired 
to his room at half past10. He had scarcely reached 
the apartment when he fell to the floor and died in- 
stantly, without a word. He was born in the city 
of New York on the 3d of April, 1783, and was, con- 
sequently, past the middle of his seventy-seventh 

year. 
. SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Jferico the accounts are not favorable to 
the Liberals, who had been defeated at Queretaro 
and Tepic, with considerable loss. They, however, 
gained a victory at Tudancingo, where 400 men were 
killed and half the town burned. 

In Hayti a conspiracy had been formed against 
President Geffrard. Madame Blanfort, the daugh- 
ter of the President, was shot at her residence, with 
the design of attracting her father to the spot, so 
that he might be assassinated. Twenty of the con- 
spirators had been sentenced to death, of whom six- 
teen were executed; one was respited, and three es- 
caped from the country. The President issued an 
order directing that all persons detected in exciting 
hostility toward the Government, by word or writ- 
ing, should receive warning from the police ; and on 
a repetition of the offense should be sent into the in- 
terior or banished from the country. 

In Venezuela the insurgents suffered a severe de- 
feat on the 25th of October. They had intrenched 
themselves, to the number of 450, in the town of 
Campano, where they were attacked by 800 Govern- 
ment troops. The place was taken, after a combat 
of twenty-seven hours. The rebel leaders at Cu- 
mana fled, and attempted to escape, but were taken. 

From /’araguay we learn that President Lopez, in 
reply to an inquiry of Commander Page, granted 
permission to ascend the Paraguay River, and said 
that after this had been done the Government would 
consider his proposition to explore the Pilcomayo, 
with the design of finding a navigable water-course 
across the Grand Chaco to the mountains of Bolivia. 

Notwithstanding the permission to explore the Par- 
aguay, many vexatious restraints were laid upon the 


expedition. All the wood of the country is the prop- 
erty of the Government, who demanded twenty dol- 
lars a cord for it, and it could only be purchased at 
points where there were Government officers to sell 
it. Lopez hoped that the expedition would find it- 
self obliged to cut wood for itself, and thus give a 
pretext for the refusal of permission to prosecute its 
explorations. But this necessity was avoided on the 
ascent by a judicious use of a small quantity of coal 
on board the steamer, and on the descent the steam- 
er was loaded with wood from the Brazilian prov- 
inces, 
EUROPE. 

The treaty, negotiated at Zurich, between France 
and Austria, has been signed, and formal ratifications 
were to be shortly exchanged. The affairs of Italy 
are to be settled by a Congress of the European 
Powers, summoned by invitation of France and 
Austria. The English papers discuss the question 
whether Great Britain will take part in the Con- 
gress.——A letter, whose genuineness is affirmed to 
be undoubted, from the French Emperor to the King 
of Sardinia, has been made public. The question, 
Napoleon says, is not whether he did well or ill in 
making peace at Villafranca, but rather to obtain 
from that treaty the results the most favorable for 
the pacification of Italy and for the repose of Europe. 
The essential elements of Italian regeneration are 
set down as follows: Italy to be composed of several 
independent States, united by a federal bond. Each 
of these States to adopt a particular representative 
system and salutary reforms. The Confederation to 
have but one flag, one system of customs, and one 
currency. The directing centre to be at Rome, 
which should be composed of representatives named 
by the sovereigns, from a list prepared by the Cham- 
bers. By granting to the Holy Father the honorary 
presidency of the Confederation the religious senti- 
ment of Catholic Europe would be satisfied, the mor- 
al influence of the Pope would be increased through- 
out Italy, and would enable him to make concessions 
in conformity with the legitimate wishes of the pop- 
“ulations. Although the rights of the sovereigns of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena have been reserved 
for the consideration of the Congress, the independ- 
ence of Central Italy has been guaranteed, as all 
idea of foreign intervention has been set aside, and 
Venetia is to become a purely Italian province. 
“It is the real interest of your Majesty,” adds this 
significant letter, ‘‘to second me in the develop- 
ment of this plan, in order to obtain from it the best 
results; for your Majesty can not forget that I am 
bound by the treaty, and I can not, in the Congress 
which is about to open, withdraw myself from my 
engagements. The part of France is traced before- 
hand.”—The same general ideas are elaborated in a 
circular addressed by Count Walewski to the French 
diplomatic agents. Austria, says the circular, in 
ceding to Sardinia a territory containing three-fifths 
of its ancient possessions beyond the Alps, and in- 
creasing the population of that kingdom by one- 
third, renounces the principal basis of her influenee 
in Italy. Her position is no longer aggressive or 
preponderating, and is of a character which may co- 
incide with the free development of Italy. It was 
but just that Sardinia should receive Lombardy, 
charged with its obligations as well as its resources. 
The difficulty in fixing the amount of debt charge- 
able to the provinee delayed the negotiations for a 
wonth. Austria demanded 600,000,000 francs ; but 
the amount was finally fixed at 375,000,000. France, 
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dinia an indemnity of 60,000,000 francs—only about 
one-sixth of the expenses of the war. The treaty 
of Zurich also stipulates an amnesty, as extended as 
possible, for all individuals compromised in the war. 
The Government of the Emperor, continues the cir- 
cular, “has already received from the Holy Father 
assurances that he only awaits a favorable moment 
to make known the reforms which he proposes con- 
ferring upon his States, and which will have the ef- 
fect, by assuring a laical government to the country, 
of giving it guarantees of a better distribution of 
justice and of a control over the financial depart- 
ment, by means of an elective Assembly.”—The 
States of Central Italy, however, seem quite indis- 
posed to submit the choice of their rulers to foreign 
powers. Parma, Modena, Romagna, and Tuscany 
formally offered the Regency of these States to 
Prince Carignan. He declined it, “‘for weighty 
reasons of political propriety,” and on account of the 
approaching European Congress; but named the 
Chevalier Buoncampagni for the post, who has sig- 
nified his readiness to accept; but the French Gov- 
ernment is affirmed to be opposed to the project of a 
regency for Central Italy. 

From Great Britain the main intelligence?of inter- 
est is the growing conviction of the probability of 
hostilities, at no distant day, with France, and the 
consequent activity with which military and naval 
preparations are urged on. The Government has 
formed a plan for the enrollment of volunteer seamen, 
to be called into service when necessary. Every 
able-bodied British subject, not exceeding 35 years 
of age, who has within the last ten years been five 
years at sea, may be enrolled in the Reserve naval 
force. Each volunteer receives an annual payment 
of six pounds. If he continues as long as he is phys- 
ically able, he will, when incapacitated for earning 
a livelihood, receive a pension of not less than twelve 
pounds, He must attend drill for twenty-eight days 
each year, during which time he receives the pay 
and rations of a seaman in the fleet, in addition to 
his retaining pay. He must report himself every 
six months, and must not, without permission, en- 
gage for a voyage that will occupy more than six 
months. This Reserve may be called into actual 
service by Royal proclamation ; but it is intended to 
exercise this authority only in case of an emergency 
which requires a sudden increase of the navy. When 
called out for actual service, the volunteers are 
placed in every respect on an equal footing with 
regular men-of-war’s men. These measures of pre- 
caution appear to be justified by the general tone of 
the French press, which can hardly be supposed to 
speak without the tacit concurrence of Government. 
It assumes almost daily a tone of increasing hostility 
toward Great Britain.——It is at last decided that the 
Great Eastern will not cross the Atlantic during the 
present season. Her trial trips, as a whole, have 
shown that too many defects existed to render it ad- 
visable to send her to sea at present. A violent 
storm prevailed all over England during the night 
of the 25th of November. Great damage was done 
to the shipping. The iron screw steamer Aoyal 
Charter, from Melbourne, was wrecked on the coast 
of Anglesea, and out of 511 persons on board, 455 
were lost. 





THE EAST. 

One of the officers of the United States steamer 
Powh7tan, who accompanied our Minister, Mr. Ward, 
to Pekin, gives an amusing account of the visit. 
After leaving the vessel, the embassy were convey- 





ed for the first forty-five miles in wheeled carriages, 
accompanied by an honorary guard, who manifested 
the most officious politeness. They then struck the 
River Tien-tsing, and five days’ slow tracking against 
the rapid current brought them to Teng-choo, the 
entrepot of Pekin, a single stage from the capital, 
where they arrived on the 27th of July. The Chi- 
nese officials made a persistent effort to induce Mr. 
Ward to perform the kotow, or act of prostration, on 
being presented to the Emperor. He said that this 
ceremony had been waved in the case of the English 
treaty. They replied that the English had violated 
that treaty, and it could not be quoted as a prece- 
dent. Mr. Ward said that he had not asked an au- 
dience of the Emperor, and desired the Commission- 
ers to proceed to the ratification of the treaty. They 
replied that the Emperor could not ignore the pres- 
ence of a foreign Minister, and that the question of 
an audience was the first thing to be settled. Mr. 
Ward said the kotow was an act of homage incon- 
sistent with the equality of an independent nation. 
They offered to recognize this independence by re- 
ducing the prostrations from nine to three. He said 
that he would as willingly prostrate himself a hun- 
dred times as one; he objected to the prostration 
itseff, not to the number of repetitions. The Chi- 
nese then proposed that the subject should be de- 
ferred to another meeting, and in the mean while 
each party should study the rites observed in the 
country of the other, and they would arrange an 
audience after the forms used in our country. At 
this next meeting it was difficult to convince them 
that in our country prostration formeé no part of 
the ceremony of presentation to the Chief of the na- 
tion. A kneeling posture was indispensable; and 
so the interview closed. The next day the official 
came back with a proposition which would, he said, 
‘*save the dignity of both nations.” A table should 
be placed between our Minister and the Emperor. 
On approaching, Mr. Ward should bow, when a 
couple of court chamberlains should rush up, saying 
to him, ‘Don’t kneel, don’t kneel!” This was 
agreed to, with the distinct understanding that our 
Minister had no intention of kneeling. The next 
day, however, the Chinese official insisted that, on 
being presented, the Minister should at least touch 
the floor with one knee. This was promptly re- 
fused, and the negotiations appeared to be at an end. 
Two days after the Chinese official said that all dif- 
ficulty would be removed in case Mr. Ward would 
give assurances that in his course he had been influ- 
enced by no feelings of disrespect for the Emperor. 
He thereupon added a paragraph of respect to a doc- 
ument which he had just prepared; this was given 
to the Chinese Ministers, upon condition that they 
should apply the same expressions of respect to the 
President of the United States. A communication 
was received, containing the required expressions of 
respect, and inclosing the copy of an Imperial edict, 
contrasting the conduct of the envoys of Great Brit- 
ain and America; appointing the Prime Minister to 
receive the President’s letter; ordering the seal of 
state to be applied to the treaty of Tien-tsing; and 
directing the copy thus ratified to be transmitted 
to the Viceroy of Chih-le, to be exchanged at the 
sea-port of Pei-tang. The audience with the Em- 
peror and the ceremony of the kofow were thus 
evaded; and unless the characteristic faithlessness 
of the Chinese should interpose some new obstacle, 
we may consider the treaty with China as fully con- 
firmed and ratified. 
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Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, by Epwarp G. | brought in a verdict of guilty against one of his cli- 
Parker. (Published by Mason Brothers.) The | ents, He always exerted himself to the utmost of 
late Mr. Choate, both in his professional character | | his ability in every case, and that was the great 
and his personal habits, was one of the most original | secret of his success. No matter what the tribunal, 
men whose fame has become the property of their | the party, or the fee, he went into the cause with 
countrymen. His voice, his selection of words, his | his whole strength, and summoned to his aid all his 
illustrations, his mode of reasoning, his manners and | | Vast resources of logic, wit, utterance, learning, and 
address, his appearance in the street, even his won- | knowledge of men—contending as for his very life 
derful handwriting, were stamped with the deepest | for mastery and success. He was a full-grown law- 
impression of individuality. In every thing that | yer, jurist, advocate from the very start. He had 
gave him his high distinction before the public he | sounded the depths of the law in his early studies. 
was unlike all other men. Not that he had a pas- | He always read with pen in hand, noting and in- 
sion for notoriety, or desired to gratify an absurd | wardly digesting every thing. He read every thing, 
vanity by being singular; but he was constructed | understood every thing, and remembered every thing. 
on a unique model; his rich and peculiar nature de- | His mind was filled with all knowledge. With all 
manded a manifestation of its own. There was | his remarkable exuberance of diction, he never ut- 
something weird and mysterious in his presence, | tered a word to the ear which had not an effective 
which always excited a romantic interest. ‘With bearing on the topic in hand. His habits, at this 
his disheveled locks waving about his head; his | time, were of the most industrious and studious 
gloomy countenance, in which grief and glory con- | character. He rose early in the morning, and was 
tended—the signature of sorrows and the conscious- | busy with his books at his office long before the day- 
ness of acknowledged power—the Oriental complex- | laborers went to their work. He was accustomed to 
ion speaking of an 1 Asiatic type of man; his darkly- | | take long and solitary walks, frequently in the pas- 
bucning eyes; his walk swaying along i in that sin- | | tures. In these lonely rambles his voice was some- 
gular gait which made his broad square shoulders | times heard by other strollers, who were thus unex- 
c°reen from sid2 to side, like the opposite bulwarks | pectedly made auditors of the enthusiastic advocate, 
of a ship; his moody loneliness—for when off duty | while the partridges and squirrels were startled by 
he was rarely seen ‘other than alone; his self-ab- | the tones that were wasting their sweetness on the 
sorption of thought producing a sort of impression | desert air. 
as of a mysterious silence around him—he moved | Mr. Choate removed from Salem, and took up his 
about more as a straggler from another civilization | residence in Boston in the year 1834. He was still 
than a Yankee lawyer of New England growth and young — but scarcely thirty-five. He entered at 
stature.” | once into the lists with the ablest leaders of the Suf- 
Mr. Choate was born in Ipswich, Massachusetts, | folk bar, and commenced a brilliant progress of suc- 
October 1, 1799, and was brought up in Essex Coun- | cesses and of fame. At first his singular appearance 
ty, with but ordinary advantages of schooling. He | and manners made an unfavorable impression. The 
entered Dartmouth College at the age of sixteen, | old leaders of the bar looked on him as an eccentric 
having already won the reputation of brilliant tal- youth, rather than a formidable rival. His uncouth 
ents and precocious acquisitions in the neighborhood | gestures and strange ways moved the mirth of his 
where he lived. His college’ course fully sustained | new associates. The tables, however, were soon 
the promise of his earlier years. He at once took | turned. The young champion was constantly crown- 
the highest rank in his class; and before he gradu- | ed with victory: verdict after verdict was on his 
ated was deemed qualified to be a professor in any | side; his points of law were sustained in full court; 
university in America. He took no interest in the | and the opinion of the profession underwent a com- 
youthful sports of his companions, but would sit or | plete change. 
stand under the big tree, gazing and talking to him- Of .he personal appearance and habits of Mr. 
self, while the other boys were kicking foot-ball. | Choate the volume before us contains a fund of 
He preferred his beloved books or lonely ‘walks. He | pleasant reminiscences. In the maturity of his 
used to sit with his books, reading and meditating, | powers he was rather a tall and full-sized man, 
until long after midnight, and sometimes far into | sturdy and muscular, though with a somewhat worn 
the morning. | look. He was strongly built, with big bones, broad 
Soon after leaving college he commenced the study | shoulders, large feet, and bony hands, and of a tough 
of law, spending a few months at the Cambridge | fibre in his physical organization generally. His 
Law School ; and subsequently entering the office | chest was broad and powerful. His temperament, 
of the celebrated William Wirt, at that time Attor- | which was the nervous bilious, fitted him for stren- 
ney-General of the United States. He remained in | uous effort and brilliant performance. His hair 
Washington for a year, when he returned to com- | floated in wavy locks, and remained firmly set to 
plete his studies in Salem, and was admitted to the | the last. It was always black, and to the close of 
bar in 1823. He immediately took a high rank in | his life was hardly tinged with gray. He was a 
his profession. He applied himself so earnestly to man of great strength, capable of intense fatigue, 
his duties that he entirely neglected literature. with a remarkable power of endurance. Though he 
Striking out the line of practice in which he after- | had the appearance of ill health, and was subject to 
ward excelled, he bent every energy to getting a | frequent sick headaches, he was far from being fee- 
verdict. Every thing was sacrificed to the success ble. It was not weakness, but fearful overwork, 
of his cause. He would even give what he knew | which wore him down. He gave himself no recre- 
was bad law to the jury rather than lose their ver- | ation but a change of labors. He walked daily out 
dict. He was retained in all the most important | of town or round Boston Common, but his brain 
causes, and in criminal trials almost monopolized kept constantly at work. Those who met him in 
the practice. His skill in defense was marvelous; | the gray of the morning would see his lips moving 
and while practicing at the Essex bar no jury ever | and his features working in unison with the activity 
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of his thoughts. He had no passionate love of na- 
ture, though he delighted in descriptions of natural 
seenery. For games or sports of any kind he had 
not the slightest fancy. He was even without a 
taste for horses, never wishing to take the reins on 
a drive, and as indifferent to a blood mare of Arabi- 
an stock as if she had been a cart-horse from the 
streets. Books were his only pastime. In them he 
literally lived, and moved, and had his being. His 
library was his home. His authors were the loves 
of his life. He had more faith in books than in 
men. He found a charm merely in pulling them 
cown and putting them up again. He cherished 
rare editions. He bought books without stint. Ev- 
ery inch of space on the walls of his long library 
was filled. There was no room for more but under 
his bed. ile had collected some eight thousand vol- 
umes, besides a great variety of books of engravings 
and plates. He had bought his library, not to be 
looked at, but to be read. He forever had a book 
in his hand. He read while walking. He read at 
his meals. Even when, at one time, he was so lame 
from an accident as to be unable to walk to and from 
court, he had his carriage-seat half covered with 
books, which he devoured as he rode. He once told 
a friend that, in his youth, he had frequently read 
inspiring sentences of ambition and splendor which 
made him thrill all over, er, as he quaintly expressed 
it, ‘they made me have goose-flesh all down my 
back.” He read every thing he could lay his hands 
on, both old and new. Bacon, Burke, Milton, Pope, 
the Bible, were never long out of sight. Of the an- 
cients, he clung to Plato and Demosthenes, Tacitus 
and Cicero. Each of these he knew almost by heart. 
Their thoughts and phrases perpetually sparkled on 
his tongue. Every day he committed to memory 
some passages of poetry. During the last few years 
of his life he made himself master of German. 

In his manners Mr. Choate was singularly un- 
couth, though not repulsive. Though he had no 
grace of action, he always exhibited a natural cour- 
tesy. In a formal party he was altogether out of 
place, and presented a forlorn appearance. He was 
never a social man, or betrayed any inclination to 
conviviality. He could be tempted to attend a din- 
ner party, but it was for the good talk, when guests 
of intellect were present, not for the good cheer or 
good wine. He was far, indeed, from loving the 
pleasures of the table. He rarely indulged in be- 
yond a glass or two of wine, though he would occa- 
cionally drink strong brandy. He remarked one 
day to a friend, who was dining with him: “ Hot 
water and tea are the best stimulants for a speaker ; 
they leave no sting behind. But if one must use 
wine, sherry is the best of all possible wines.” 

In the arrangements of his office Mr. Choate was 

“the same original as elsewhere. 
himself up in his inner sanctum, the door care- 
fully closed, and perched up on an odd-looking high 
chair, before a high desk, with pen in hand, he 
plunged into his work as into a battle. There was 
a table in his office, but he never sat down to it. 
When he was not in court trying a case, he was a 
fixture at his desk, with pigeon-holes full of papers 
in front of it, and a broad back-ground of the books 
in buff behind him. Nothing distracted him from 
his labors but business, or a talk about books, er 
some philesophic or historical theme. He could ill 
resist the temptation to converse on such topics. If 
one of them were started he would turn at once from 
the law, and, not laying down his pen, commence 
talking on it with as much readiness as if it had 


He always shut. 





been the subject of his thoughts for a week. If he 
ever paused to say any thing not on business or 
books, it was for some droll or witty observation. 
Nothing occurred, no odd person came in, no peculiar 
thing was said, but it drew from Mr. Choate some 
mirthful comment. 

He was quite insensible to the value of money. 
He was not known to make any charges in his books, 
and never seemed to have any cash on hand. If he 
wanted money, he would get one of his students to 
draw a check for him, even for only five dollars, and 
he would sign it. If he drew the check himself, he 
made a sad botch of it. It was a common saying 
among his friends that, when he had to take a jour- 
ney, he was often obliged to ransack the neighboring 
offices in order to find some one that could lend him 
the money to go with. Unlike some of the frater- 
nity of great men, however, strange to say, he very 
often paid what he borrowed. 

Mr. Choate’s bearing and manners at the bar 
were a model of professional courtesy. In the full- 
est bloom of his honors he never looked supercilious- 
ly upon his younger brethren or contemptuously on 
those who were his superiors in years. He took 
pleasure in recognizing the promise and merits of the 
young men of the bar. His own juniors in a cause 
were always treated with marked respect before a 
jury. In his intercourse with young lawyers, both 
in his office and in court, nis manners were eminently 
kindly and encouragjmg. To his peers in age he 
was uniformly respectful and decorous. He never 
made them feel small in their own eyes, though they 
must often have appeared so in his. He could see 
real merit in others as quickly as they could in 
themselves, and was always prompt and ready to 
admit, it. The only lawyer at the bar to whom he 
did not do complete justice was himself. Every 
one who wore the robe of the advocate was to him 
an object of respect. In his own characteristic 
phrase, they all were of the number of ‘‘ those who 
are concerned in the administration of this vast and 
complicated system of law.” The office of judge, 
whether superior or inferior, was, in his mind, a high 
magistracy. His demeanor in the court-room was 
singularly modest and unassuming. If the opposite 
counsel, as was sometimes the case, was a young 
man, the manner of the youth would generally in- 
dicate that he was the greater man of the two. Even 
when the evidence was in, and he made his appear- 
ance in court, on the morning of the argument, 
pressing through the thronged bar and the crowded 
aisles, he manifested no elation of feeling or con- 
sciousness of triumph. During the whole trial his 
action was a study. In his later years he rarely 
knew much about a cause till he got into court. He 
gave great attention to all the preliminaries. He 
did not engage in conversation with any one, nor 
permit his eyes to wander round the court-room. 
After the opening by his junior, and hearing the 
other side, he seemed to grasp the whole case as by 
intuition. He took constant and copious notes in 
his strange hieroglyphical hand. It has been said 
that he wrote sheets of manuscript enough to stretch 
in straight lines across the Atlantic ocean. What 
he thus wrote was never known to any one but him- 
self. It is believed that he cultivated his blind 
chirography in order to mark what he wrete from 
curious eyes. Every night during a trial he took 


home his notes, collated, digested, and rearranged 
them with reference to the final argument, of which 
he obtained the prophecy from the lips of the first 
witness. 
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His appeal to the jury began long before his clos- | The author is inspired by deep enthusiasm for the 
ing address. His first attack was when he took his | subject, and enjoyed ample means for gathering a 
seat before them and looked into theireyes. He got | rich store of illustrative incidents. His work betrays 
a position as near to them as possible, and closely | the marks of haste in its preparation, is too rambling 
studied their characters. He not only observed them | and excursive in its method, is not free from repe- 
to find them out, but watched for the opportunity to | tition, and is often more ambitious than exact in its 
make an impression faverable to the success of his | style. Siill it is an eminently readable volume, and 
cause. With the skill of a consummate actor, he | though ephemeral in its character, affords valuable 
apparently did every thing for effect on the jury, | materials for the more elaborate biography of its il- 
from the reading of the writ to the close of the argu- | lustrious subject, which we trust will soon be given 
ment. ‘There he sat, calm, contemplative: in the | to the world. 
midst of occasional noise and confusion solemnly un- | Aovlio: A Legend of the Island of Cos, with Poems, 
ruffled ; always making some little headway either | Lyrical, Miscellaneous, and Dramatic, by Paut H. 
with the jury, the court, or the witness; never do- | Hayne. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) The 
ing a single thing which could by possibility lose | author of this volume has already won golden opin- 
him favor, ever doing some little thing to win it; | ions as a poet of no little depth and tenderness of 
smiling sympathizingly upon the jury when any | feeling, and an uncommon gift of sweet and graceful 
juryman laughed or made an inquiry ; wooing them | versification. His present venture is adapted to en- 
all the while as a lover might woo his mistress; and | hance his well-earned reputation. The leading poem 
seeming to preside over the whole scene with an air | in the volume is after a story in Leigh Hunt's * In- 
of easy superiority ; exercising from the very first | dicator,” which, -with several new incidents, is 

t an undefinable sway and influence upon the | wrought up into a striking and attractive form. 
minds of all before him and around him.” The sonnets, which compose a large portion of its 

He brought the resources of a racy and exuberant | contents, are usually marked by a terse vigor of ex- 
humor to every stage of the argument. He pro- | pression, and often by profound sentiment. Many 
duced mirth by his tone and manner quite as much | of the lyrical pieces are singularly melodious, be- 
as by his words. He was fond of quaint illustrations, | traying a rare appreciation of musical effect as well 
and of odd and often of forced comparisons. Thus, | as genuine poetic feeling. 
in attempting to exclude the evidence of a certain | At Home and Abroad: A Sketch-Book of Life, 
witness, he said, ‘‘This witness’s statement is no | Scenery,and Men, by Bayarp TayLor. (Published 
more like the truth than a pebble is like a star;”| by G. P. Putnam.) Mr. Taylor has here brought 
then he paused, the queerness of the comparison pro- | together a variety of incidents of travel, reminis- 
voking a smile, but went on, with his peculiar into- | cences of early life, and extracts from his journals, 
nation, ‘‘or a witch’s broom-stick like a banner- | which, though of a fragmentary character, perhaps 
stick.” His manner to the opposite counsel was al- | form a no less interesting volume than either of his 
ways conciliatory. A vulgar lawyer, mistaking his | previous productions. They bear a more personal 
suavity for weakness, would sometimes attempt to | stamp than most of his writings, although, as a gen- 
bully him ; but such a man always reckoned without eral rule, his warm and transparent cordiality of ex- 
his host. Mr. Choate knew how to dispose of brazen | pression does not permit his readers to regard him as 
audacity in a way peculiar to himself. He would | a stranger. Among the most agreeable passages in 
put down persons of this description very early in | this volume may be noted the account of the au- 
the case, but so mildly and neatly that they hardly | thor’s first journey, the description of a night walk, 














knew what hurt them. They would feel that the 
laugh was against them, but could not tell why. 
In repartee Mr. Choate had no rival. 

During a trial he sat in court apparently uncon- 
scious that he was the object of universal attention. 
He was always absorbed with his own thoughts; 
never with what was going on around him. When 
not in action he sat pensive and profound. 
smile, which would sometimes suddenly light up his 
clouded features, was peculiar and beautiful. This 
was one secret of his marvelous fascination. But 
still it was rather intellectual than heartfelt. It 


was only his waving lips that expressed mirth ; his | 
dark sad eyes did not laugh. The expression of glee | 


did not last a moment on his face—it gave a glitter- 
ing flash and was gone. He always spoke with an 
impetuous rush of thoughts and words. His veloc- 
ity was prodigious, yet preserving perfect time and 
composure. No reporter could keep pace with the 
celerity of his utterance. Even his own pen failed 
to follow his rapid thoughts, and would fly over the 
paper in a long, wavy, unintelligible line, which, 
after the lapse of a week, he could hardly decipher 
himself. It has even not unaptly been said that, if 
the magnetic telegraph were affixed to his lips, the 
words would heap upon the wires. 

From the brief abstract now given of a few por- 
tions of this volume, it may justly be concluded that 
it is filled with interesting details concerning the 
great juridical orator to whose memory it is devoted. 


His | 


;a lively narrative of his difficulties with foreign 
| tongues while yet a young traveler, a picture of his 
| German home, and a sketch of interviews with Hum- 
| boldt and other German authors. 

| True Womanhood: A Tale, by Joun Neat. 
| (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) The novel read- 
ers of the last generation must well remember the 
dashing, reckless, audacious tone of the flood of ro- 
mances which gave such a brilliant celebrity to the 
name of John Neal. For many years he has lived 
remote from the public eye, giving to the world no 
fruits of his riper studies and chastened experience. 
His old admirers will hardly recognize their former 
favorite in this production of his autumnal years. 
It is a story of real life, founded on events of recemt 
occurrence in the city of New York, of a highly eth- 
ical cast, including sober and devout views of life 
and a lofty standard of character, and written with 
considerable vigor, but without the boldness and ex- 
travagance which have been wont to characterize 
his pen. It will be read with interest, not only from 
its natural delineations of character, and the spirited 
movement of its plot, but as an indication of a 
change in the author’s point of view, and for the 
contrast which it presents to the exuberant energy 
| of his early writings. 

A popular History of the United States of America, 
by Mary Howrrr. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The name of this justly-admired au- 
thoress is sufficient to challenge attention to any 
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production of her pen. In the power of ilvely and 
fluent narrative she is excelled by not many modern 
writers, and the charm of picturesque effect is often 
added to her graceful descriptions. The present 
volumes do not aim at the exhibition of any new 
lights in American history, but merely at a popular 
version of the story which has become so familiar in 
the pages of eminent living historians. Mrs. How- 
itt has wisely followed in their lead, and produced a 
work which, by its compact form and lucid style, is 
excellently adapted to general reading. 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucky, by Jacon Apport. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) A new series 
of juvenile stories by one of the most popular of 
American writers for young people is commenced | 
with this neat volume. They are issued in season | 
for the holidays, and the name of the writer alone is 
sufficient to secure them attention from the caterers 
for the family circle.—Another of Mr. Abbott’s his- 
torical volumes for the people is issued by Harper | 
and Brothers, devoted to the career of Peter the | 
Great, and presenting a lively narrative of the 


“strange, eventful” biography of the great Mus- | 
covite sovereign whose name is so closely connected | 


with the development of Russian civilization. _ 
Life of Andrew Jackson, by James Parton. 


(Published by Mason Brothers.) Mr. Parton has 
ransacked every available source of information in| prominent man in American history. 


been fairly started. From the beginning, Jackson 
exhibited the same traits which so strongly marked 
his character in after life. In his case, cimphatical- 
ly, “the boy was father to the man.” With a tem- 
perament of fiery energy ; fierce, but not ferocious, in 
his disposition ; of reckless courage ; quick to take 
offense, and eager in his resentment ; of great native 
shrewdness, but of little artificial culture ; persistent 
in resolve and strenuous in action ; sudden i in quar- 
rel, implacable in his enmities, but a generous and de- 
voted friend; earnest in his convictions, which were 
gained less by any process of reflection than by an 
instinctive grasp of principles ; frank, even to blunt- 
| Ness, in the utterance of his opinions, and ever ready 
to suit the action to the word; never addicted to 
smooth and dainty phrases, but ic profuse in strange 
| oaths ;” absolute in temper, and an autocrat in au- 

| thority; with an iron firmness of purpose, and an 
| unrivaled strength of attachment; with a chival- 
rous deference to woman; no less. affectionate and 
tender in the domestic circle than intrepid and com- 
manding in his public career, Andrew Jackson fully 
verified the promise of his ardent boyhood and tur- 
bulent youth, combining in rare proportions the ele- 
ments which made him, at the same time, the ob- 
ject of more enthusiastic love, more vindictive ha- 
tred, and more deeply-seated fear than any other 
The task of 





order to procure authentic materials for this biog- | Mr. Parton, accordingly, in the composition of this 


raphy. 
maniac he has made an ample collection of printed 


authorities on the subject, bringing to light appar- cided only by the verdict of the whole public. 


With the zeal of an antiquary or biblio- | work, has been one of peculiar difficulty and deli- 


cacy. His success in its accomplishment can be de- 


The 


ently every shred and patch of documentary evidence | partisans on either side will doubtless find subjects 


that had a bearing on his researches. From his per- | 
sonal visits to the neighborhood of General Jackson's 


birth, and to the spot where he passed the latter 
years of his life, he has gathered an extensive store | not admit of a question. 
of facts, anecdotes, and reminiscences, illustrating the 


military career of the distinguished hero, as well as 
his individual traits and habits. The work is com- 
posed in Mr. Parton’s usual animated, almost im- 
petuous style, with an evident aim at impartiality, 
and no subjection to political or personal biases. His 
statements often differ from the received traditional 
accounts, but a large mass of testimony, in that case, 
is brought forward in their support. The defects, 


too, of former narratives are frequently supplied 
by the addition of circumstances which had been 


omitted by other biographers either from want of 
information or a desire to present their subject in 
the best possible light. The volume now issued 


gives a copious history of Jackson’s boyhood and 


youth, his early experience in the West, the com- 


mencement of his military career, and his exploits 
According to 
Mr. Parton’s diligent investigations, the birth-place 
of Andrew Jackson was on the borders of North and 
South Carolina, but within the limits of the former 
State, and not of the latter, as has been generally 
supposed. Even Jackson himself believed that he 
was born in South Carolina, and alludes to the fact in 


and adventures in Indian warfare. 


his famous proclamation to the nullifiers of that State. 


He was of Scotch-Irish parentage, a race which has 
given so much of its substantial bone and muscle to 
this country. Left an orphan at an early age, he 
was thrown on his own resources while yet very 
young, and soon learned to give hard blows in the 


battle of life. He received the rudiments of a com- 
mon-school education and commenced the study of 
law before he was eighteen. 
Tennessee, which took place at the age of one-and- 
twenty, his adventurous career may be said to have 


After his removal to 


for criticism in his statements; but that he has 

| written with a conscientious love of truth, and has 

| Produced a vigorous and picturesque narrative, does 

The present volume reaches 

to the battle of New Orleans, and two more will 
| complete the work. 

Preachers and Preaching, by Rev. Nicnoias 
Mvcrray, D.D. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) The fruits of a long and active experience in 
the ministry of the Gospel are embodied in this sug- 
gestive volume. With an ardent faith in the efii- 
cacy of religious institutions as the grand conserva- 
tive element of society, the author aims to “incite 
the entire ministry of the Church of God to higher 
zeal and earnestness in its great work; to make it 
more efficient at home and abroad; to raise it up to 
the place which God designed it should hold in the 
world’s civilization, and to show to the Church its 
duty to the ministry.” The work is written in the 
well-known pungent style of the author, and abounds 
in forcible appeals and striking illustrations. 

Women of Worth, and Men who have Risen (pub- 
lished by W. H. Townsend and Co.), are the titles 
of two volumes of biographical sketches for young 
people, illustrative respectively of feminine excel- 
lence and manly character. They have been pre- 
pared with judgment and care, and present a succes- 
sion of salutary examples to the youthful reader. 

Harper and Brothers have published a new col- 
lection of stories by W1Lk1e CoLLrss, under the title 
of The Queen of Hearts. They are connected to- 
gether bya slight thread of melodramatic plot ; and, 
regarded as separate productions, are of an attractive 
and readable character. The materials have been 
gathered from great diversities of experience, and 
are wrought up with the usual skill and power of 
the author. For the most part they represent the 





tragic side of life, and present many scenes of thrill- 
ing pathos, 
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Cditar’s 
OUTH AND AGE IN AMERICA.—Wherever | 
a clock ticks or a child prattles we may be quite | 
sure that youth and age are, in some way, present ; 
for each new hour has its oid antecedent, and each 


little child has its grown-up parents. So it is that 


Cable. 


ble muscles and faculties; and many a gray-headed 
man of business, who is well posted up in the old 
way, finds that he has quite as much to unlearn as 
to learn before he can master the new way, and he 
is perhaps outstripped and displaced by some smart 


every household, in its own way, repeats the great | lad just out of his teens. 


contrasts of history, and its young and old exhibit 


those elements of memory and hope, experience and | mainly from two causes. 


enthusiasm, conservatism and progress, that make 
up the record of our humanity. Nay, we can not 
look upon any familiar scene in nature without not- 
ing the same contrast. Every rippling brook pours 
down from some old spring ; and its waters, as they 
moisten fresh fields, babble of old hills or mountains. 

Every new leaf on the tree is from an old trunk, and 
every merry company of youths and maidens that 

gambol under its branches is the fruit of an old stock, 

and their dress and speech and manners have been 

ages in preparation. 

Our Young America is, therefore, not wholly 
young; and in spite of his frequent disposition to 
set up for himself, he has never been able to conceal 
the fact that he comes of ancient parentage, and is 
not wholly self-existent. Sometimes, moreover, he 
is caught boasting of his pedigree ; and if he has any 
facts to go upon, he is as ready to talk of blood and 
coats-of-arms as proudly as any scion of the old 
world’s régimes. Still better than this: in spite of 
some recent novelists, and of not a few standard 
skeptics, he has not been quite able to make out the 
heart to be wholly an obsolete organ, or to stop the 
beatings of that curious structure under his midriff. 
He is at times a most affectionate son ; and in spite 
of his efforts to talk himself into a false manliness, 
that affects independence at the cost of filial rever- 
ence, he is by no means a hard-hearted or ill-man- 
nered youth. He may sometimes think that his 
father can take care of himself, and needs neither 
his support nor his deference ; but as to his good old 
mother, he never fails to stand by her; and count- 
less are the American homes where the mother lives 
with, and virtually presides over, her children’s 
children and their children. We were, not a great 
while ago, at the house of a friend whose little child 
—his only child—lay dead in the coffin, and there 
were in the house the mother, grandmother, and 
great-grandmother. It was interesting and touch- 
ing to see the deference paid to the great-grandmo- 
ther, and to observe her grief for the child. In fact, 
she seemed to feel the blow more than all; as if she 
felt all the whole range of family affections in this 
one attachment; as when we hold several magnetic 
rings in contact in our hand, the lowest ring is 
drawn toward us by all the attraction of the inter- 
vening rings, and we feel the magnetism of all in 
each and of each in all. 

Yet we must confess that there are some causes 
at work among our people that tend to disturb the 
just relation of the old and young, and to tempt 
youth into an unhappy precocity, and sometimes to 
keep age from its due dignity and self-respect. We 
are in such a hurry for immediate results, that we 
are often more apt to ask for the quickest way than 
for the best way, and to look for the fastest rather 
than the safest means; and therefore seek rather the 
service of young hot-heads than of old wiseacres. 
Moreover, our country is so new, and our manners 
and policy and arts are so unformed and constantly 
changing, that a bounty is set upon the most flexi- 


Age, indeed, has a chronic quarrel with youth 
In the first place, the old 
man lives for the most part in his memory, and is 
constantly fighting over his old battles, and bent on 
using the old weapons—ignorant that Minié rifles 
have set aside the old king’s arms, and rifled cannon 
have silenced the old field-pieces. He represents the 
old order of things; and this might be very well if 
he would be content to let the old way speak for 
itself without refusing to hear the new speak for it- 
self. Precisely here is the second difficulty with 
age. He is not content merely with being the root 
from which the new growth springs, but is some- 
times unwilling that there shall be any new growth 
at all. Where that fearful word—which is more 
odious in this country than that of the Old Scratch 
himself—‘‘ Old Fogy” originated, we can not say; 
but it seems to us that it must have been born out 
of the cold rains and freezing damps that sometimes 
nip our tender spring vegetations, and seem to insist 
that old winter shall keep its sway, and the new 
spring-time shall not be. If we were to give a def- 
inition of the ‘ Old Fogy,” we might designate him 
as a man who, not content with having stopped 
growing himself, insists that every body else shall 
stop growing too. Shakspeare, who so marvelously 
caught every feature of our manifold humanity, 
seems to have had such a character in view in some 
of his lines: 
“These old fellows have 

Their ingratitude in them hereditary : 

Their blood is caked, *tis cold, it seldom flows ; 

*Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind: 

And Nature, as it grows again toward earth, 

Is fashioned for the journey, dull and heavy.” 


It is not strange, indeed, that old men, who have 
seen so many fair visions vanish in mist, are apt to 
throw cold water upon the sanguine hopes of youth, 
and bring young fancy to the hard test of grave ex- 
perience ; yet age has had its own young day ; and 
has, moreover, had its own round of enjoyments and 
successes. Why not, then, remember itsown youth 
in the young blood that gambols about its own se- 
date step, and sometimes disturbs its quiet nap in 
the comfortable arm-chair? Certainly any man of 
three-score years and ten who refuses to share in any 
of the bright hopes of our rising youth is false to his 
own personal experience, and from his own sober 
memory he might draw far more genial inspirations. 
The man now seventy years old, with average ob- 
servation and activity, has been a worker for half a 
century of the world’s most romantic and hopeful 
history, and he can not be wholly a croaker even if 
he allows no new fancies to interpret his experience. 
What discoveries in science and art, what progress 
in letters, government, and philanthropy within that 
half century! and our own America herself within 
that space of time has done enough and seen enough to 
fill centuries of old world and old school drowsy an- 
nals. We do not blame the old man for shaking his 














head at many of the false notions and fast ways of 
| the new generation; but he can be a wise counselor 
| without being a gloomy croaker, and can testify to 
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the important truth that the old root must bear the 
young growth without denying that there can be 
any young growth at all. 

The young man is tempted to retaliate such croak- 
ing in a tone that repeats its folly without its cau- 
tion, as he rushes on in his vain self-reliance, as if 
wisdom were beginning now, and were not a branch | 
of the old stock that has been rooted since time be- | 
gan. If we wish for a word that shall indicate | 
youthful rashness, as “Old Fogy” indicates aged | 
timidity, we may easily hit upon one. If the ‘‘Old | 
Fogy” insists that every body shall stop growing be- | 
cause he has stopped growing himself, why not call 
him ‘ Young Flighty” who insists that things shall 
grow of themselves without any root? There is a 
set of young people among us—sometimes led on, in- 
deed, by dreamers not very .voung—who seem to 
think that, at the call of some daring theorist, the 
new and true order of civilization is to spring out 
of the ground or come down from the air in a mo- 
ment, forgetful that every growth is from a pre-ex- 
istent seed, and every wholesome institution must 
needs be—in its principles, if not in its form—the 
fruit of ages. Some reformers there are who would 
be ready to take the world home to their crotchety 
work-shop and put it into thorough repair, and per- 
haps send it home, like a pair of new boots, by Sat- 
urday night, for Sunday’s wear. All those who fol- 
low an extreme individualism, and who think that 
civilization depends upon the abstractions of bold 
theorists, and not upon organic laws of growth that 
have their range throughout ages and races, and 
bind the nations together in continuity and solidari- 
ty, are constantly trying to abolish history, and in- 
augurate the new times over the annihilation of the 
old. Their signal and constant defeat is ampie proof 
of their folly; for if there be any set of men who, 
in the end, play into the hands of a morose conserv- 
atism, it is they whose wild theories awake fond 
hopes only to disappoint them, and at last send their 
weary votaries into the arms of the ancient tyran- 
nies. So it is that our Young Flighties recruit the 
ranks of our Old Fogies ; and no men are more dole- 
ful croakers than the mad schemers whose rash and 
baseless hopes have brought them a harvest of bitter 
disappointments. So it is that extremes meet; and 
if a morose conservatism provokes a reckless radical- 
ism, a reckless radicalism provokes a morose con- 
servatism ; and Young Flighty, after he has eracked 
his voice in shouting for the new idol of the hour, is 
in apt mood and tone, as soon as that idol is over- 
thrown, for going over to the Old Fogies, and de- 
voting his cracked organ to the service of that croak- 
ing band. 


Why should there be this harsh antagonism be- 
tween youth and age, and why should the two be 
otherwise than mutual helpers, leading on the years 
under the benign guidance of memory and hope, 
experience and enthusiasm? The parental and filial 
relation are mutual blessings; and age, in its judi- 
cious counsel, is rewarded by youth in its genial 
reverence. Youth, reverential in its hope, is sure 
to lead to an age cheerful in its remembrances. Both 
parties are gainers by the relation, and not only work 
out the same ends but join in the same thought and 
feeling, as when the morning and the evening of a 
well-spent day answer to each other's face and voice, 
and the setting sun fronts the place of its rising, and | 
the lengthening shadews touch the gates of morning, 
and the vesper hymn and prayer, in their subdued 
gratitude and trust, answer to the matins in their 
Sanguine strength and hope. Even so would we 
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| den upon by kings or coteries. 








have the young and old regard each other, as they 
sit together by the fireside or meet in the market- 
place or the solemn assembly. Friends and mutual 
benefactors they are called to be, and all the more to 
each other in being true to themselves by an inter- 
change of gifts and experiences. 

In many a home—and, in fact, in the nation at 
| large—it is a grave question what shall be the prac- 
| tical relation between the young and the old? We 
have something to say upon this question ; and al- 
| though well aware that the fault is not w holly on 
| one side, but that both parties are sometimes unrea- 
sonable, we will take it for granted that our young 
people, as being most numerous and unformed, most 
need a little lecturing, and we can talk to them in 
all kindness and respect, yet perhaps very much 
like a father, and in a way perhaps to win us here 
and there a father’s blessing. Sothen, Young Amer- 
ica, take off your hat and sit down a while, if you 
can curb your impatient nerves, and hear what we 
have to say to you of your true spirit and career. 

We say to you, first of all, that you are to think 
in a manly way, and not try to shirk upon other 
minds the burden of thinking for you. You are to 
think, indeed, upon many things, but chiefly upon 
what it is that makes the man. Our Old America 
seems to have had a pretty distinct idea of true man- 
hood ; and while we can not agree with the flaming 
patriots who think that we can do without the old 
world’s literature, arts, and religion, and that we are 
to make every thing anew for ourselves—as strenu- 
ous for raising our own ideas as we raise our own 
corn and potatoes—we are somewhat strong in the 
opinion that America has given the world some orig- 
inal thought as to the substance of manhood; and 
no people like ours have affirmed in word and deed 
the superiority of man to circumstance, and the right 
and auty of every man to say that his soul is his 
own, and prove the assertion by deeds. We have 
not given the world any new philosophies nor relig- 
ions, unless Mormonism and Spiritualism may lay 
claim to that prerogative; yet the old school Amer- 
icans did say—on paper and in the forest, on the 
ocean and the field—that a man is in himself a some- 
what important fact, and one too significant to be 
despised either by himself or his fellows. The man 
is the substance, the circumstance is the accident. 
This should be the American doctrine; and not the 
opposite notion, that circumstance is the substance, 
and man the accident. The old colonists affirmed 
the truth in their way when they left the refine- 
ments of Europe for the freedom of this great wilder- 
ness, and within all their stern creeds and set man- 
ners beat this great sentiment, that a true man is 
the great fact of the world, and he is not to be trod- 
Our young men are to 
affirm this in their own way, and to assert for them- 
selves the right and the duty of a genuine manhood, 
amidst the new artificialities that would enervate, 
and the new dynasties that would subdue them. No 
easy task it is ; for politically, financially, and even 
religiously, a manly thinker is threatened or tempted 
on every side, and urged to prefer the accident to the 
substance, and sacrifice the reality to the shadow. 
The universal hurry to win name and fortune makes 
the many more eager to snatch at some specious ex- 
pedient than to master the solid principle; and we, 
probably as a people, have carried the art of social 
imitation and veneering as far as any people on the 


! globe. Of too many things in our speech and man- 
! ners it may be said, as is often said of the graining 
: upon the wood-work of our houses, ‘‘ You can not 
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tell it from the original ;” and good imitation is oft- 
en thought as good as the real thing, and, moreover, 
a great deal more ingenious. In politics, we are apt 
to get up an enthusiasm for this or that leader, 
whether radical or conservative, and mistake the 
flippancy with which we repeat the party catch- 
words for the steadfastness with which we ought to 
stand by our principles. Our social code is quite as 
lax; and many a young man, who ought to have 
made up his mind to be a genuine man, with ideas 
and purposes of his own, finds himself loitering away 
the golden hours of youth in idle frivolity, if not in 
wasting dissipations that sacrifice true manhood to a 
false standard of gentility. It is a somewhat press- 
ing question now, What is social quality ; and what 
is to give our most favored young men their distinc- 
tion? Too often the question is sadly answered, 
and not a few of our young men, capable of manly 
thought, seem content to be practically mere ciphers, 
under the lead of the brainless extravagance and 
flashy folly that are trying to set up a dynasty of 
their own in our cities ; to brand industry as vulgar, 
independent thought as eccentricity, sterling princi- 
ple as Quixotism, and to deal out social life or death 
from its tawdry throne with its tinsel sceptre. 
Against each and all of these would-be tyrants, 
whether backed by the silken mediocrity of the ball- 
room or the ribald vulgarity of the grog-shop and 
race-ground, a generous youth will make his protest 
and assert his right to stand upon his own feet, and 
be a man in his thought and his action. Old Amer- 
ica meant to think like a man, and came out of the 
tyrannies and conventionalities of Europe, and did 
as he meant. If Young America means to do the 
same, he must show his good old father’s pluck with 
the imported follies of Europe all around him, and in 
spite of the new follies of home-growth that threaten 
to outstrip the old aristocracies in extravagances. 
Of course we can not look upon such manly think- 
ing as implying any want of reverence, for it is al- 
ways manly to honor true worth and be grateful for 
true service; so that he is no genuine man who re- 
fuses to pay his due tribute to age and merit, or who 
pertly and conceitedly ventilates his own stray no- 
tions. as if wisdom were born with him, and with 
him might pass away. We have little respect for 
the sort of youth that confounds manliness with self- 
conceit and self-will, especially in America, believ- 
ing that our people, of all others, owe an inestimable 
debt to the old world and the old ages, from the fact 
of our nominal independence—a fact which makes our 
relation to the past not a mere tradition but a rational 
and moral duty. We have left Europe and many of 
its institutions out of sight, and are sometimes in 
danger in losing sight of the sober lessons of ancient 
experience. Since, however, those lessons are not 
forced upon us by a stern task-master, they should 
be studied by willing pupils; and he is the manliest 
young thinker who ponders most seriously and rev- 
erently the records of transmitted wisdom, and ac- 
cepts most modestly the heritage of ancestral thought 
and labor. We have often thought that many hope- 
ful specimens of our Yonng America were lacking 
in this manly grace; and we are glad to turn the 
tables upon them, and say that we ask them not to 
be less, but more manly, and show not only manly 
courtesy but manly justice to the age and the expe- 
rience that give them their best heritage, and enable 
them to start with such high hopes in their career. 
Again, we maintain that our young men are called, 
by the example of age, not only to manly thinking 
but tomanly work. They are to do something wor- 


| thy in their own day and generation, and not basely 
| live upon the capital that has been earned for them. 
| The fathers have been indefatigable workers in their 
| day, and if the sons wish to have some adequate idea 
| of the task before them, let them simply ask for the 
| statistics of the last half century of our American 
| history, and judge by what has been done of what 
they are todo. The figures read more like romanc> 
| than history, and new cities and States have started 
| into being as by magic, and old communities have 
shot up into new and marvelous proportions. The 
wealth that is more than rivaling the pride of old 
Tyre and Venice did not come by chance, but is the 
fruit of the hard work alike of the head and the 
hand. Our young men too often forget this, and 
insist upon spending the fruit of industry in a way 
that disowns industry itself; and many a young 
prodigal squanders like water the costly earnings of 
his father's sweat, and even of his father’s blood. 
Poor boys catch the bad ambition, and have the 
wants, and sometimes the vices, without the posses- 
sion of wealth. A style of talking and of dressing 
and living abounds among young men of scanty 
means that our thrifty fathers would have thought 
ruinous ; and to make both ends of the year meet is 
a more desperate problem with many of our Young 
Flighties than the problem of squaring the circle. 
We know very well what many of our fair-mind- 
ed young men, who are too much given to idling, 
will say when you chide them with the great odds 
between their large talking and their small doings. 
They will say that they have no fair opportunity ; 
that the table is full, or that the best places are all 
taken, and there is no chance for them—or, at least, 
no chance up to the level of their tastes and abili- 
ties. What did the old men say when they began 
to take care of themselves? Did they wait for the 
river to run dry before they crossed, or linger that 
the way might be smoothed that they might start 
upon their journey? Surely not. They showed 
their pluck in fording or swimming the stream, and 
cutting their way through the pathless wilderness. 
Suppose that they had been as chicken-hearted as 
some of our dainty youths are nowadays. Would 
they not have found insurmountable obstacles ev- 
ery where? It is said that the country is too full 
now for fair competition. Was it not always too full 
for the faint-hearted? Did not the stern Pilgrims 
of Plymouth, and the stout Dutch of Manhattan, and 
the brave Cavaliers of the Old Dominion find plenty 
of occupants to dispute the way with them, and 
plenty of pathless forests, howling beasts, and mur- 
derous savages? Yet they did not turn back; but 
turning difficulties into inspirations they set a firm 
foot upon the land, and this magnificent empire of 
freedom and industry has been their reward. So 
Old America did his work ; why should not Young 
America do likewise? It may not be easy, indeed, 
to find employment for every school-boy that shall 
allow him kid gloves, broadcloth, and Champagne to 
his heart's content; but let him take hold of some 
honest work without gloves, drink cold water, and 
|if need be, wear his father’s old clothes, duly 
| fitted to his slighter limbs—as many of our bravest 
youth of the old time have done—and there will be 
|a place for him, and, in due time, a good place too. 
| If he has the true grit, and means to earn a dollar 
| before he spends it, and would sooner go some time 
| on bread and water than beg roast-beef and plum- 
| pudding, there need be little anxiety about his for- 
}tunes. The very pressure of competition, that 
i seemed to close the way of success against him, will 
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in due time open it; and he will find that the very | all past ages and all present arts and sciences? We 
men who were looked upon as his enemies will be his | Americans owe more than any other people to a con- 


friends, and they who are masters of the high places 
of enterprise will be the first to appreciate and en- 
courage him. In short, the better sort of young men 
have no truer friends than the better sort of old men ; 
so that often the two ages combine in friendly part- 
nership, and many of our most thriving houses min- 
gle old blood and young blood in their interchange 
of experience and enterprise. There is something, 
in fact, in our old-fashioned American mind that 
makes light of difficulty, and laughs at youth for 
being cast down by a few rebuffs. When a child 
falls down upon the floor, and gets a black eye or a 
bloody nose, instead of magnifying the pain and grief 
by excessive pity, the good mother was wont to say, 
“Get up, and take another;” and soon the little 
tumbler was all smiles again. Our young people 
may well carry this lesson into life; and instead of 
being thrown off their path by an occasional stum- 
ble, they should hear that stern but not unkind mo- 
ther, Experience, saying to them, “‘ Get up, my boy, 
and take another.” Our Yankee humor is full of 
this hopeful spirit, and our literature and art breathe 
very little of the sad tone of the old nations that felt 
the weakness of the individual under the foot of the 
great despotisms, and celebrated in their noblest 
poets and dramatists the subjection of man to fate. 
The masterly group of the Laocoon is not in the Yan- 
kee vein; and if one of our sculptors had attempted 
such a subject, he would not please our people half 
so well by representing the old man as yielding to 
the serpents in that desperate struggle, as by turn- 
ing the victory the other way, and showing the old 
man’s purpose to cut off the heads of the reptiles or 
strangle them, by beating them thus at their own 
game, and in some way letting it be known that the 
whole snake family had better let him and his boys 
alone the next time. 

Sometimes, indeed, our people may carry their 
self-reliance too far, and bear the filibuster spirit 
not only into border wars but into home strifes and 
competitions. This spirit, however, is not the gen- 
uine manhood, for manly force has always a loyal, 
reverential el t in its ition, and is never 
content to set up its own will as the absolute law. 
If we have a set of young smooths, who are spying 
out some way of shirking responsibility and living in 
easy indolence, we have also a set of young roughs, 
who are on the watch for adventure, and perhaps 





scious and vital public spirit—a spirit that speaks in 
living souls, instead of being transmitted merely by 
hereditary institutions, Our America is what it is 
by the union of free men into a nation under the 
pressure of foreign enemies, and by the confederation 
of neighboring colonies. Our liberty and law are our 
public spirit, organized to a certain extent; and 
what folly to regard the organization as now com- 
plete, or as ending with our political compact, or 
even with any amendments of our political compact ? 
Nay, the excellence of our political system is that 
it leaves our people, to so large an extent, free to 
carry out their own tastes and enterprises ; so that in 
times of peace far more has been done to make us a 
nation by voluntary association than by legal enact- 
ment or political co-operation. Our art, science, lit- 
erature, sociality, and religion have thriven without 
legislative interference ; and who shall set bounds to 
our progress if the new generation follows, with its 
enlarged culture and means, worthily in the footsteps 
oftheold? The soil we find already to our hand, and 
any young man who has strength to hold the plow will 
not lack land to subdue. A noble mastery of the soil 
is one of the conquests that belongs to the new gener- 
ation; and not only in the new Territories but in the 
old States the first principles of judicious agriculture 
need to be applied. We have been spending too 
much of our landed capital; and exhausting its fer- 
tility without replenishing it, we have wasted our 
substance while we thought ourselves making our 
fortune. The new generation, moreover, is to do its 
part to beautify the land which the old generation 
could do little more than till for daily bread. If 
much of the rough work that was once done by hand 


, may now be done by mechanism, all the more leisure 


ana strength may be reserved for the exercise of re- 


| fining tastes, and every village may have the bloom 


of a little Paradise, if the young people will plant 
trees instead of the old groves that have been so 
ruthlessly felled, and will also save the young for- 
ests from destruction. We believe that there is a 
peculiar delicacy of organization in our people that 
makes them quite susceptible to the element of 


| beauty, and that in time we are to be noted for our 


| quite the contrary. 


waste upon assaults on hen-roosts and orchards, tu- | 


tors and watchmen, the energies that they would 
gladly give to the sea or the camp. Too often these 
rough-and-ready urchins join the idle race of smooths 


in their own way, and end, in some forms of shame- | 
ful idleness or dissipation, the career that began in | 


reckless self-will. Manly work is the only safeguard 
for both classes of character. Their spheres may 
differ, and the one may be fitted for a quieter and 
the other for a bolder career. Yet they must both 
go to work and do something ; for the do-nothing is 
sure in the end to be the nobody, and manly work is 
the only security of manly dignity. 


We say, last of all, that our youth shows due re- | 


spect to age by manly association, or being true to 
that public spirit which transmits the best life of the 


past to the future. Why need to multiply proofs of | 


the truth that no man is to live for himself alone, 
when every act or privilege of our lives brings us 
into numberless associations with our fellow-men ; 
and every loaf of bread that we eat, and every book 
that we open, implics the thought and the labor of 


love of the beautiful arts. The nurture of this taste 
does not imply any decline of robust energy, but 
Old Greece is proof that bodily 
exercise in the open air rather sharpens than blunts 
the higher sense, and that the free range of the field 
and forest trains the eye and fancy to appreciate the 
loveliness of Art as well as Nature. We are pleased 
at the not infrequent union of stout manhood with 
fine taste among our young men, and are glad to 
know of many who bring up from a hunt on the 
Western prairies or the Adirondack mountains a 
keener eye and a higher enthusiasm for every form 
of beauty that can adorn the earth, and bring man 
to a truer idea of his own gifts. We rejoice in the 
manly sports that brace the limbs to their due grace 
and strength, and can not but look upon our host of 
young cricketers, oarsmen, journeyers on foot and on 
horseback, as, by their hardihood, worthier scions 
of the stout old stock. 

American Society needs the renovating breath of 
the new generation quite as much as the American 
soil. It is hard to say what should be done to abate 
our crying social evils ; yet it is plain that something 
should be achieved to rescue society from the tyran- 
ny of false fashions, and belittling, if not ruinous ex- 
travagances. It would be most checring if we could 
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note, among our young, some steadfast disposition to birth also, of infancy and childhood, and consequent 
base respectability more upon character and less upon | love and hope and fond expectation. 

circumstance, and establish a true idea of quality of | And yet as every body is so evidently gay when 
living as distinguished from quantify of fortune. We | the New Year comes, as if they were all young pa- 
are a tawdry, superficial people in our social habits ; | rents to whom a “blessed baby” was just born, they 
and the young man who can dare, in the face of gen- | might remember that every day they assist at a sim- 











eral ostentation, to marry a girl of congenial culture, 
and live in any thing like the old-fashioned simplic- 
ity, must have a bravery beyond that which drove | 
the British again and again from Bunker Hill, or | 
brought Cornwallis and Burgoyne to lay down their | 
arms. We can only throw out a passing hint of a | 
crying social want, and express our earnest hope 
that, before this century closes, we shall see the rise 


of a true order of republican society ; and that our | 


new education, taste, and humanity will devise some 
way of securing to a modest family a fair share of 
comfort, refinement, and social position, without the 
sacrifice of good sense, frugality, and self-respect. 
In politics there are many things to be attempted 


worthy of the best powers and hopes of the new gen- | 


eration ; and we can not but believe that some meth- 
od will be adopted which will more effectually save 
us from being the tools of parties, and secure to the 
mind and heart of the nation the rule. In sixteen 
years a great hour is to strike on our dial, and in 
1876 the nation celebrates the centennial of its inde- 
pendence—in fact, the centennial of its birth. If 
our young men are true to themselves, they will 
be able to honor the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence better than by empty words; and 
there will be young Washingtons, Franklins, Adams- 
es, and Jeffersons to mark their names upon the an- 
nals of the nation and the manners and customs of the 
time. We believe that great things have been done, 
and ought still to be done, by our blood and on our 
soil; and are, in a certain sense, quite decidedly of 
the Manifest Destiny school. We believe, however, 
that our best destiny comes to us in the old-fash- 
ioned way of sober industry and reverential good 
sense; not from any new Red Republicanism that 
aims to set up the rule of sensualism, nor in any 
black priestcraft, that would burn the old Bibles and 
forbid us saying our own prayers. Our Manifest Des- 
tiny man is not a filibuster nor an anarchist, but 
a far-seeing, firm-minded, large-hearted thinker and 
worker, carrying intelligence, law, liberty, and re- 
ligion wherever he goes. The backwoodsman’s 
peaceful axe is the reveille of his advancing armies ; 
the sound of the church-going bell is his cannonade ; 
the school-house is his fortification; the deepest dye 
upon his fields is the bloom of sweet-scented flowers ; 
the plowman’s whistle leads his charge; the fleets 
of fruitful commerce are his invincible navy ; and 
our troops of rushing locomotives are his flying ar- 
tillery. Not only America but mankind at large 
must share in such triumph; and as youth is true to 
the best lessons of age, it wiil be some day not only 
building up its own future, but adding imperishable 
stones to the great temple of God and Humanity. 





Cnitor’s Easy Chair. 

T would be pleasant music to hear the sound of 
all the voices that wish a Happy New Year! 

It makes us feel the force of habit and resolution to 
know that at this season so many are cheerful, as if 
it were a matter of course. And so itis. For al- 
though the New Year reminds us that another year 
is gone, and the snow begins to fall, perhaps, among 
our lusty brown and black locks, yet it is a time of 


ilar event. Every day is born as well as the year; 
and as with children, so with the days, for 
“Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From heaven, which is our home.” 

The lesson of the day and of the season, then, is 
Cheerfulness; and the question is, Why are we not 
always as cheerful? and the improvement is, that 
we will be. 

You, good friend, for instance, whose eye runs 
along these lines, you come down on New-Year’s 
morning and greet the children so kindly, so bright- 
ly, so sympathetically, that they think the presents 
are only a more palpable expression of your good- 
humor. Your whole manner shows that somehow 
the day is different from otherdays. Your face and 
conduct have on their Sunday clothes; and without 
| knowing why or how, you are happier in the chil- 
dren’s enjoyment, and they in your gentleness. 

Why not always so? Why should not the same 
sun that rises daily in the sky rise also in our man- 
ner and feeling? If a man would know what it is 
to be happy, let him feel that children love him— 
that they come to him easily and simply and in- 
stinctively. He will be like the old magician of 
the fable who talked with the flowers, and the trees 
nodded to him, and the winds whispered secrets. 
The whole world of faith, of unchilled hope, of pure 
imagination, which lies around us all in the heart 
of childhood, will become subject to his sway. For 
the mere satisfaction and enjoyment a man had 
much better get one per cent. less for his money in 
railroad or coal investments, and one per cent. more 
for his investment in the sympathy of children. A 
man who has no pleasure in music, but who sees the 
intense and profound delight which music confers 
upon those who are sensitive to it, may well long to 
have an ear for it, although he knows it is impossi- 
| ble. But here is an ear for the subtlest and sweet- 

est music which he can cultivate. For by really 
| wanting to love children a man may make them 
| love him. 

They are great pests, and bores, and dreadfully 
| Noisy, you think? But are they half so stupid and 
| soul-destroying as the great, lazy, lounging, gossip- 
| ing, swearing, dull people who pass themselves off 
|formen? Are they nearly such intolerable bores as 
| the swarms of people who talk to you of things in 

which they have no interest, nor youeither? Ata 
| venture, what mother who loves her children (for 

there are some who do not love, but merely make 
| the best of them) would not prefer to pass a morn- 
ing in her nursery to making a round of morning 
calls upon people whose conversation and conduct 
might lead a sad observer to believe that a city was 
an asylum for people of merely embryc -ninds, dwell- 
ing in extremely expensive cells? 

A child tells you what he thinks, what he feels, 
| and tempts you to treat him with the same tender 
| frankness. But what noble thought, if it conflict 
| with general opinion—what bold word for generous 
'men who are taboo by society, is tolerated for a 
| moment in drawing-rooms where children are ac- 
| counted pests and bores? As for noise, did you ever 
hear Miss sing? The people who have sneer- 
| ed at her singing to you before she comes, always 
i insist that they must hear that delishtful some- 
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thing, and down sits Miss and begins. You | the hotel, why should it not buy the same blessings 
think children are noisy? Yes, but at least we can | in the car? 
say Hush? to them. It is not good manners to say | The other night, he says, I was going from New 
so to Miss ‘ | York to Albany upon the well-conducted Hudson 
One thing at least is very clear—that there are; River road. Every seat was full and the stoves were 
very few of us who ought to be allowed to have to | in full blast. Presently that overpowering odor of 
do with horses or children. People jerk, and twitch, | toasted trowsers, sizzled apple-parings, mingled 
and use up, and kick, and beat their horses, just as | breaths of closely-packed human beings, and the 
they snarl, and scold, and swear, and snub, and cuff, | deteriorated, parily fetid air, possessed the entire 
and whip their children. The result is, that the | car. After enduring the agony until it became in- 
horse is dogged and restive, ill-trained and unsafe ; | tolerable, I opened a window and gave my lungs 
the children are shocked, pained, embittered, and | fair play. Scarcely a minute passed before the 
spoiled. A horse is as delicate as a child or a plant. | neighbors began to shrug their shoulders, pull up 
He wants thought, and skill, and care, and firmness, | their coat-collars, and look furious. I knew what 
and he will reward the pains you bestow upon him | was coming, but determined to hold on until it did 
as surely as a vegetable. Cultivate a pear-tree sens-| come. I breathed away at the fresh air as fast as I 
ibly and intelligently, and it will bring you sound, | could, inhaling the electric cordial, as if I had been 
sweet, juicy, aromatic fruit. Cherish a horse in the | dying of thirst and now touched water. The cool 
same way, and he will bear docility, readiness, kind- | refreshing air breathed into the noisome car, and as 
ness, quietness, and intelligence, like flowers. it touched some of the passengers farthest from the 
How much more so is it with children! A child | window, reminding them that there was such a thing 
is a tropical soil. The seed you drop germinate and | as clear, sweet, invigorating oxygen, they looked 
bring forth a thousand-fold, and in an unending | round at the window as if they had been personally 
succession of crops. Plant brambles, and thorns | insulted : as if they had said in their hearts, “‘ What 
will come up and scratch you. Sow stones, and no; the d—— do I want with fresh air?” 
green thing will grow. Treat a boy like a brute, At length, of course, it came. 
and you will have a brutal man. Of course, not “Had you just as lieve shut that window, Sir, 
always; for there are fine natures that are not to be | here is a lady who—” 
spoiled—which you can bend but never break. I yielded to the final American argument. Down 
For that true cultivation, that improved farming | went the window, and on came again the fumes of 
of character, the sub-soil plow is patience, and the | Tartarus and the odor of Gehenna, until I waxed 
roller is cheerfulness. With these you may be sure | furious in my capacity as man and as American cit- 
of your crop, and the spirit of the New-Year’s morn- | izen, and, dear Easy Chair, I came very near saying 
ing includes them all. And if a parent should say | to myself, ‘‘ Why the d sha’n’t I have fresh 
this morning to his child, “I have put no sugar-| air?” 
plums into your stocking, but I am going to put af- And why shouldn’t I? 
f-ctionate confidence and forbearance into every day The price of passage to Albany from New York, 
of our intercourse this year,” the child might well | with the necessity of breathing a foul and poisonous 
spare the candy, and say, joyfully, “‘ Well, well; this | atmosphere, is three dollars. Very well; I, Mr. 
is a happy New Year!” Easy Chair, will cheerfully pay half a dollar more 
a eats for the sake of having sweet air to breathe during 
Viator is a gentleman who is much troubled | the six hours of the journey. And there are plenty 
upon his travels by the ill-breeding, as he calls it, | of people who would do precisely the same thing. 
of his beloved fellow-countrymen ; and he wants to | Now the question is, why should not the Railway 
know if there is any good reason why money should | Company sell us that fresh air? 














lose its value the moment he enters a railway sta- Or take another view. 
tion to take his passage. After breathing this stifling atmosphere for sev- 


For instance, says Viator, when I reach a town I | eral hours we reached Hudson. There a company 
consider to what hotel I will go, how much I am | of passengers stepped into the cars, who sat wher- 
willing to pay, and what I wish to find in the hotel. | ever they could fiad places, talking loudly and laugh- 
If I want to be in a noisy, riotous, dram-drinking | ing noisily; hailing each other from end to end of 
house, I go to it, pay my money, and get its value, | the car; shouting silly remarks that were intended 
and also the noise and riot which I wanted, and | to be funny, and laughing, without the least merri- 
which I call good company. So if I prefer dirt, | ment, at their own want of wit. They did not seem 
sloppy service, unclean beds, and beef-steaks fried in | to be drunk—they were only vulgar and foolish and 
some kind of sauce-pan, I know where they are to be | rowdy, and by their loud noise completely took pos- 
had, and I go and get them, and nobody is troubled. | session of the car. 

If, again, I wish comfortable and luxurious rooms, | Now people have a perfect right to be silly, and to 
a quiet house, and a carriage at my disposal, I know | sing and to whistle and make dull jokes as long and 
where I can have them too, by paying, and it is no-| as often as they choose. But why should I be 
body’s business, obliged to listen to them, and to be annoyed by 

In all these cases my money pays for what I want. | them? If the company provide a car for innocent 
There is no law, no custom, no person, that insists | and quiet smokers, why do they not for howling 
upon my going to the bad house if I prefer the guod | boys of whatever age? And since that is a difficult 
one, nor to the bad one if I do not choose to pay for | thing to do directly, why does it not occur to them 
the good. My tastes are respected, and so long as to secure the same result indirectly, by having cars 
I wrong no one every body holds his tongue, know- | in which for a certain sum--higher if you choose 
ing that he would do just so, if he chose to, or were | than the ordinary fare—passengers can be secure of 
able. | quiet, decency, and fresh air? 

Now, why should this right of individual choice; In fact, dear Easy Chair, with progressive civili- 
cease the moment I come to a railway car? If my zation, I have no doubt that we shall come to have 
money, says Viator, buys me comfort and quiet at | cars that may be engaged for parties traveling to- 
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gether, as we can hire carriages or seats at the thea- | 
tre; a time when a company of friends traveling 
through from New York to Niagara or the White 
Mountains may secure their separate conveyance all 
the way. One great reason which deters people 
from pleasure-travel in this country is that the travel 
is not pleasure atall. The traveler is at the mercy of 
every body who chooses to be disagreeable, provided 
he has but paid his money. And I for my part 


| 


heartily agree with my friend Timotheus, who de- | 


clares that when the American goes to travel he ab- 
dicates all his rights and manliness. 

“See it in omnibuses,” says Timotheus. 
often have I been sitting in an omnibus packed too 


full with twelve people, and some insulting thir- | 


teenth man jumps upon the step and makes his way 
in. 
there, that he is deliberately swindling the other 


passengers out of the accommodation for which they | 


have paid their money. He is not in the least dis- 
turbed, and the whole set of twelve dastardly cra- 
vens are too faint-hearted to stand up for their rights 
and push him out, lest somebody should say it isn’t 
democratic. Don’t talk to me of liberty or inde- 
pendence,” says Timotheus ; ‘‘ I never knew so timid 
and cowering a people in the world as my country- 
men.” 

Perhaps Timotheus’s acquaintance with the world 
is not very large; but there is certainly some reason 
in what he says: and Viator is not altogether in the 
wrong, but very much in the right. There is no 
talk so idle as that which confounds ruffianism, and 
rowdyism, and filth, and indecency, and outrage 
upon good manners, good taste, and good sense with 
democracy. A drunkard is no more a democrat 
than a pig is. A loud, wrangling, sneering loafer, 
in bad hat and dirty boots and ragged coat, is no 
more a democrat for those reasons than any other 
scarecrow. There is many a quiet, decent, well- 
dressed man, whom this fellow would insult out of 
the bar-room window as a stuck-up aristocrat, who 
has more genuine democracy, more respect for the 
opinion of the great mass of men and more reliance 
upon their judgment, and a thousand-fold profounder 
respect for their equal rights—which is the substance 
of democracy—than the loafer ever dreamed of ; more 
genuine democracy in the last joint of his little fin- 
ger than the swaggerer in all his bones and body 
together. A b’hoy is not a democrat; there is no 
more tyrannical despot in the world; no man who 
more insolently imposes himself and his prejudices 
upon decent and disgusted people. And the spirit 
of the b’hoy is not democracy. If Mose be the 
model and ideal American, who would not want to 
renounce his native land at once? 

So Viator is not to be reproached as an aristocrat 
because he prefers decency and good manners and 
taste to their opposites. The “‘ Young America” of 
the future is neither to be sought in the Bowery nor 
in Broadway ; but if you find any where a man who 
respects himself enough to respect others—who be- 
lieves in himself enough to believe in others—who 
has so profound a faith in the democratic principle 
as to believe that all the material results achieved 
by the despotic principle shall be surpassed by the 
grand doctrine upon which our system rests—take 
him by the hand, for you have found a representa- 
tive American; you have found a democrat of the 
deepest dye. 

Therefore, unless the railway directors think that 
it is not ‘‘ according to the spirit of our institutions” 
that they should drive in their own carriages, or live 
Vor. XX.—No. 116.—S 


* How | 


He knows perfectly well that he has no right | 


in pleasant, handsome houses, while some of their 
neighbors go on foot, and live more poorly, there 
really seems to be no reason why they should not 
consult the general convenience in the matter of 
more suitable accommodations in the cars. If it is 
not aristocratic for a man to prefer his own room in 
a hotel, and his books and friends, to a miscellane- 
ous crowd in the bar-room, it is no more so for him 
to buy air and quiet upon his journey. 

And don’t say that a car is better than a stage- 
coach. When you have a toothache, is it any con- 
| solation to know that you might have two teeth 
ache? When you have broken your little finger, do 
you understand the comfort which assures you that 
it is better than breaking your neck? Of course it 
is; but what then? The point is to be in health— 
to be whole. Every man is entitled to that. Of 
course I had rather break one leg than break two, 
says Viator; but why should I break any? Of 
course there is, upon the whole, less discomfort in a 
car than in a coach; but why have any discomfort 
which can be avoided? There may be a certain 
amount of trouble attendant upon all travel. Shall 
we therefore not try to be comfortable? If we 
can’t be easy, may we not be as easy as we can? 
| Who that has traveled in Germany does not re- 
| call with delight those charming coupés of the rail- 
| way cars, in which, with some friends, or with wife 
| and child, the traveler speeds along, looking every 
| where, seeing every thing, and as separate as in his 
| own house? To be sure there is a laugh upon the 
| coupés. “Fools, princes, and Americans ride first- 

class” is a saying in Germany. Very well. Fools 
| (see Shakespeare and history in general) have al- 
| ways been notorious as the wisest men; and princes 
| know what comfort is, if they know nothing else. 
| Thence the American may be inferred. 

Let those laugh that win. The traveler cosily 
| sitting out of the way of his neighbor’s odors—out 
| of the vile air—out of the smell of greasy cloth, pea- 
| nuts, and apples—with room for his legs and arms, 
| and lungs and brain—with a cheerful pair of friends, 
| and the seclusion of his own house, is not so very 
sadly to be pitied, even if he has to pay more. Why, 
would you grudge paying an extra sixpence for clean 
sheets at the next tavern you stop at? That is the 
whole question. 





| 
| 





Ose ceremony in honor of the late Senator Brod- 
erick was somewhat clouded by the sharp weather 
and the protest of many well-known citizens against 
its occurrence upon Sunday. And certainly it would 
seem that the objects of the occasion—great pub- 
licity and importance—might have been more sure- 
ly secured by selecting another day. 

The spiric of our society is unquestionably op- 
posed to such pageants upon Sunday. The public 
ceremonies commemorative of dead Presidents have 
always taken place upon some other day. 

And the Easy Chair confesses sharing the feeling 
of Bernard Barton in a letter to Charles Lamb, men- 
tioning that the Government had appointed a Thanks- 
giving, for some state purpose, upon Sunday. It is 
too bad, says the Quaker poet, to put two feasts into 
one; especially for those of us who are poor clerks, 
and who are expected to have had our Thanksgiving 
and our Sunday. 

So with the grand commemorative services which 
make virtual holidays. It is not fair to confound 
them with others. Many a poor clerk, for instance, 
who prefers to go to church on Sundays to going 
any where else, would be very glad to see an im- 
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posing spectacle; and on any other day he could do 
it. 

The orator was vehement, and doubtless effect- 
ive. A passionate eulogy rarely fails of its impres- 
sion. Lately we have seen Mr. Choate’s eulogy 
upon Mr. Webster, at Dartmouth College, called 
one of the grandest orations that ever passed human 
lips. Read it, and see if you agree. 

There are certain facts about men as notorious 
as their personal appearance, their gifts, and their 


graces. They modify and make the impression of 
the man. But they never get into the eulogies. 


Mr. Everett, in his eulogy upon Mr. Webster, says: 
** You ask me if he had faults? I answer, he was a 
man.” Now, if the orator had been eulogizing 
Washington, what could he have said more? And 
what kind of idea does such a eulogy transmit to 
the posterity who do not know the man? All the 
expressive shades, the varieties that compose the 
individuality of great men, are omitted by their eu- 
logists ; and they turn upon them a glare of light 
in which we can see nothing. 

In the discourse upon Senator Broderick the or- 
ator spoke of the manner of his death, and, while 
deprecating dueling, justified Mr. Broderick’s duel. 
Undoubtedly his case was no more than many oth- 
ers; but the orator’s plea, drawn from the fact that 
great Englishmen have fought political duels, would 
have been greatly strengthened if he had mentioned 
the death of Hamilton. Yet he forgot that it was 
the very quality in the Englishmen which led them 
to the duel that also depresses them in public es- 
teem. 

So in the tragedy of Hamilton—if ever a man felt 
himself urged, necessitated, justified to fight, it was 
Alexander Hamilton, the right hand of Washing- 
- ton. But who does not wish he had not fought ? 

In like manner, the orator said, with eloquent 
conviction, that the Senator would have lost his po- 
litical influence in California unless he had fought. 
Was it, then, worth maintaining at such a price? 
If dueling be monstrous, inhuman, unjust, the duel 
must be too high a price to pay for any influence. 


For suppose, fighting to preserve his influence, as | 


Hamilton thought he was, he had killed Burr. (lie 
meant to throw away his fire, we know; but we are 
considering the duel asaduel.) Would his influence 
have been restored? Would not his whole career 
have been tarnished? Since he went out to fight, | 
who is not glad that he did not kill, but was 
killed ? 

Put the same test to Senator Broderick. His 
eulogist, Senator Wilson in his letter, and many 
and many a witness, testify to the intrinsic worth 
of the man. Suppose he had shot Judge Terry, can 
any sane man believe that his political influence 
would have been increased? Every political, would 
have become instantly a personal, enemy. 

Does any body suppose that Jackson was really 
helped by his Dickinson duel? That, and the Ben- 
ton fray, may have given him greater consideration 
among pot-house bullies and peppery frontiersmen ; 


but what is their accession compared with the loss | 


of the confidence of thoughtful, law-obeying, Gcd- 


fearing citizens? So with Clay—it is notorious how | 
deeply he was politically injured by the duels he had | 


fought. Remember, too, how indignant American 


readers were with Thackeray for insinuating in the | 


‘* Virginians” that Washington would have fought 
a duel. Remember, too, the information of a letter 


from Edmund Mason, given to the Lounger of //ar- | 
per’s Weekly by Mr. Lossing, in which it was stated | 


distinctly that Washington was always opposed to 
dueling ; yet he was a military man, born more than 
acentury ago. Does any body suppose his reputa- 
tion would be enhanced any where, and in any way, 
if it could be proved that he would have fought a 
duel under whatever provocation ? 

Here is young Tinderbox at the club. Feather- 
brains gets drunk and empties a glass of wine into 
his friend’s face, calling him a poltroon ; or he does it 
without getting drunk. “TI have no wish to slay a 
human being,” says Tinderbox, as he summons his 
friend, Gunpowder; ‘‘none at all; but my honor re- 
quires that Featherbrains meet me in the field.” 

How does his honor require it? Is he proved to 
be a poltroon because Featherbrains says so, or be- 
cause he empties wine into his face ? 

Clearly not. 

Will his friends consider him to be so if he does 
not have blood for wine? 

But if they will, are they people whose opinion 
is of any importance? 

Will the world at large think him so? 

Not at all. Only the poltroons will think so. 

For take our Governor Morgan, take the Honora- 
ble Mr. Dickinson, or any perfectly well-known, 
substantial citizen; and suppose somebody to give 
them the lie. Do you mean to say that their fel- 
| low-citizens would really think their honor was 
| touched if they did noi fight a duel about it? A 
man must have a very ludicrous idea of a gentle- 
man’s honor who supposes it to be at the mercy of 
every drunken, or angry, or foolish fellow in the 
street, or the club, or the parlor. 

And the theory that the dueling system represses 
gossip and defamation, wherever it prevails, by mak- 
| ing every man feel that he is personally accountable 
| for his words, is entirely disproved by the fact that 

it prevails most in border countries and among the 
| most ignorant people. It merely leads to the carry- 
| ing of deadly weapons by every man, and to the in- 
| dulgence of the most unbridled passions. A front- 
j ier society is a chronic duel, which may break out 
at any moment between any two men. And, ne- 
cessarily, wherever the preservation of social order is 
committed not to the individual conscience and good 
| sense, and to the laws, but to private revenge, there 
| society is perpetually lost in anarchy. 
It is, therefore, always the wiser course, although 
| often so much the most difficult, to tell the truth 
| about the dead. Weareallmen. We are all falli- 
ble. Ifa man is great enough to be eulogized, then 
| we know all about him; we know what he was, and 
| what he did. _ If he were fair in the face, why speak 
| of his grand black brow? If he were five feet high, 
| why speak of his towering proportions? If his voice 
| was rough, why praise his dulcet accents? Ifhe were 
fond of drinking, why celebrate his sobriety? If he 
| were dishonest, why call him a model of integrity ? 
Every eulogist ought to remember that he is 
| speaking of one whom his hearers knew—whom, in- 
| deed, they loved and honored; but honored and 
loved in spite of his faults, not because they sup- 
posed him to be perfect. So with the young Cali- 
fornia Senator, whose course seems to have been 
upon the whole manly, and who was at least strug- 
gling to be an honest man. He had heroic quali- 
| ties—he had the secret magnetism that attaches en- 
thusiastic friends. His loss is deeply to be deplored ; 
but still his campaign speeches are not to be com- 
| mended, nor because he fought a duel—thinking that 
| he was justified—is his duel more commendable than 
| others. 
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WE were speaking, a column or two back, of rail- 
road conveniences, and so forth (the Easy Chair said 
railway, because it thinks it is a more euphonious 
word than railroad); and there is something to be 
said about those hotels to which incidental reference 
was made. 

Popularly, and in the mind of many an aspiring 
landlord, a hotel is a machine into which you put 
hundreds of all kinds of people, feed them, sleep 
them, wine them, and smoke them, and the net re- 
sult to the man at the crank is a fortune in five 
years. It is the prettiest kind of vision that en- 
chants and allures the Yankee imagination. It has 
come to be seen, however, that the fruit can not be 
picked by fingers that are all thumbs; and the per- 
ception has been coined into one of those impudent 
proverbs that show, like certain kinds of weeds and 
vigorous wild plants, the quality of the soil from 
which they spring: ‘‘ Yes, he’s a smart chap; but 
he can’t keep a hotel.” 

Now as this Magazine sometimes falls under the 
eyes of those who keep hotels, and a great many 
who stop in them, let us have a word together. 

There is no country more prolific in exquisite 
places than this. That's fair and far enough off, to 
start with. There is no country in which the peo- 
ple are fonder of travel. But they all go in certain 
directions. The deepest rut upon the continent is 
that on the road from New York to Niagara, and 
Saratoga and Newport. Many people travel else- 
where, but swarms to those places. Now any man 
is quite right who says that it is fashion which 
takes them there. So it does. But there is one 
other reason why they so run along well-beaten 
roads, and that is hote/s—inns—taverns—whatever 
name pleases you most, to describe the public 
house. 

There are plenty of places to which plenty of peo- 
ple would go, could they only be sure of finding a 
decent house to stop at—yes, could they only be 
sure of not finding an indecent one. It is not that 
they have particular prejudices against that especial 
place, but the general rule is so terrible. Out of the 
large towns, and with some exceptions, what kind 
of places are country taverns? Answer, ye dingy 
walls, dirty floors, ragged carpets, slopping maids, 
feather-beds, sheets—oh, sheets ?—steaks fried in 
some kind of pan—coffee, of Day and Martin’s best— 
bread, hot and heavy as a bar in the rolling-mill— 
every thing, cooked and uncooked, as bad as can be 
—utterly spoiled by the touch of civilization, which 
only goes far enough to make the sufferer sigh for 
pure savagery. 

What human being, not expressly doing penance 
—or lecturing—would ever stop in a genuine coun- 
try tavern, in his dear and native land, if he could 
help it? What man who has traveled in lands where 
clean, sweet beds, and simple, hearty fare are as uni- 
versal as the homely, substantial neatness of the 
whole inn, does not feel that the young eagle of the 
Rocky Mountains has a good many feathers yet to 
start in her gorgeous plumage before she will domi- 
nate the empyrean ? 

In one of the chief cities of Western New York 
there is not a good inn—not a place which, in some 
of its most necessary departments, is not as repuls- 
ive and intolerable as a second-rate Italian town. 
And weallsubmit. We are like Timotheus’s twelve 
men in the omnibus, and suffer ourselves to be im- 
posed upon. 

But how can the host stand it? How can he 
take the money of deluded and desperate, but im- 





becile, travelers without blushing? No wonder a 
clerk receipts the bills: a good clerk who, when he 
remits the amount to the traveling correspondent of 
the bi-weekly Tin Trumpet, is called by that corre- 
spondent “the obliging and gentlemanly clerk” in 
the very next letter. 

There is no spectacle more ridiculous than the swell- 
ing landlord of a poor hotel. His patronizing, superior 
air is such a melancholy sham. You know it doesn’t 
mean cleanness, and trimness, and thrift, as it ought 
to and seems to. You know it is all a delusion and 
a deceit. ‘‘Come, my children,” it seems to say, 
‘your room is ready, and you will forget that you 
have left your homes.” 

Do we? 

Know ye the land where no poet would have 
ever invented the line—‘‘Shall I not take mine 
ease in mine inn?” That land is not far away, per- 
haps. 

Now why not change it all? Why not have good 
inns—not appendages to groggeries, as most of them 
are? Did you ever cut across from Canandaigua, 
say six years ago, to Palmyra? Do you remember 
a place in a town on the way where was the village 
inn? Image of rural repose, of picturesqueness and 
seclusion, hail! Did you ever see before, in any 
one place, so many and such blear-eyed drunkards? 
Poor besotted wrecks, the remains of human beings 
in the remains of human clothing! It was the most 
piteous spectacle of degradation ever seen—a great 
deal worse, for instance, than Nena Sahib’s brutali- 
ties. The country inn (image as aforesaid, etc.) was 
merely a manufactory of idiots and criminals; it was 
the great central fountain whence little private rills 
of utter woe and sorrow trickled into the secretest 
places of the homes of the village. There were 
rooms over it, in which you would have staid—you 
and the cherished Mrs. Tidwiddy—upon your ro- 
mantic little trip through the lovely, secluded parts 
of our country. 

That is the unadorned truth of most of the coun- 
try taverns. It is not the stopping traveler that 
they look out for and prepare for. It is the team- 
ster who passes and reins in for a glass; it is the 
workman of the village; the passing traveler, who 
stops to bait himself and horses. You, if you stop 
—yes. even you, Tidwiddy—are only a light ex- 
tra. 

How many a wise man sleeps in the cars rather 
than encounter the chances of a tavern if he stops! 
“‘T have been there,” he says, with melancholy 
meaning, to the tyro who yearns for bed. Bed! 
Thou dear youth! 

At very little expense windows could be tighten- 
ed, floors washed, bed linen duly ditto, attendance 
could be prompt, food nourishing and well-cooked 
and served; all the little details which make up 
comfort could be had at mueh less expense than the 
luxuries which are now furnished, and which nobody 
wants; or, if they are wanted, let us have the hairs 
on one plate and the butter on another, and mix to 
our liking. 

The sum is, that it is a shame, in our free and 
enlightened, et cetera, that the quiet country trav- 
eler must have no comfort of journeying off the 
great routes, unless he go straight to the Adiron- 
dack and camp out. It’s very well to go and play 
Indian a little, as Louis XVI. and his court used to 
go and play peasant. But he wasn’t a peasant; 
and we can’t be Indians more than four or eight 
weeks in the year. What shall we do for the rest 
of the time in which we must travel ? 
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N.B.—The Easy Chair hopes it will be understood 
that none of these remarks apply to the capital 
houses which he might name—none of them. And 
he is quite sure that his friends the landlords know 
enough to throw the sermon into the next pew. It 
is not here that the fever and ague is known; but 
Neighbor Tugger, the other side of the fence, he does 
have it awful! 





Tue Lyceum, which certain lugubrious people 
and papers inform us regularly every year is upon 
its last legs, was never more vigorous and promising 
than it is this year. Certain worthy gentlemen, 
who declare that they do not wish to see their names 
placarded by the side of clowns and negro minstrels, 
have been relieved of that sad necessity by the Lec- 
ture Associations, which have failed to ask them. 
Certain clergymen have thought it necessary to de- 
clare war against the Lyceum, but totally, as it 
seems to us, without just reason. No honest man 
in the pulpit really needs to fear any honest man 
out of i. And it can not be truly said that any 
thing is uttered in the Lyceum which tends to bring 
the Creator, Curisiianity, or the Bible into disre- 
spect; and it is not uttered because of two reasons: 
first, the chief lecturers are men of too much real 
earnestness of religious feeling ; and, second, the au- 
diences would not tolerate it. 

That things are often said which tend to discrim- 
inate between what is ecclesiastical and what is re- 
ligious is true enough ; and it would be a great serv- 
ice to society if the pulpit would do the same thing. 
There is perpetual danger, as the history of the Ro- 
mish Church shows, of confounding the form with 


the substance; and every clergyman and every lec- | 
turer who puts us upon our guard against that con- | 


fusion is a public benefactor. 

There seems to be no reason to apprehend a quick 
decline of the lecture system. The men will change, 
but the institution will last. 


be weeded of men who do not speak to the popular 
mind and heart ; but it will remain one great arena 
of free and honest thought and discussion, constant- 
ly extending its frontiers, moral and intellectual, 
stimulant and cordial, and an institution character- 
istic of the genius and responsive to the wants of an 
active, busy, enlightened people. 





“*T rmtxx you have been a little too easyjin the geogra- 
phy of the article ‘Daniel Boone’ in your October issue. 
I always like to read my Harper with a ‘Colton’ before 
me; and a short time since—rather late, I'll confess, to 
be reading the October Number—I read, on page 578, ‘ He 
was born near Bristol, on the banks of the Delaware, in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania,’ ete. My ‘ Colton’ puts Bris- 
tol in the south part of Bucks County. Which is right? 
Again: ‘When Daniel was three years of age his father 
settled at Reading, in Bucks County,’ etc. The same au- 
thority places Reading in Berks County. Now, I do not 
know, of course, but that the State in those pre-Revolu- 
tionary days was so cut up as to make the said text cor- 
rect; but still I can not now see how it can be twisted so 
as to be just right. Perhaps the dear old Easy Chair can 
and will explain, and make me 

“Truly, oO. K." 


It is Mr. Lossing, the author of the article in ques- 
tion, who is best able to answer what he calls the 
‘* good-natured criticism of ‘O. K,’” and he says: 
“Of course, twice it should read Bucks, and only 
once, in connection with Reading, should it be Berks. 
Boone was born in Bucks—Reading is in Berks. A 
printer might easily make the mistake, unless the 


The present speakers | 
will gradually be supplanted. The platform will | 


two names were written much plainer than authors 
who have much to write are apt to.” 





“ Towa” wishes the Easy Chair to inform him how 
the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Art Association can give each of 
its subscribers a copy of Faed’s admirable picture, 
‘Shakespeare and his Friends,’ its own ‘Quarterly 
Art Journal,’ and a ‘Seasun Ticket to the Dussel- 
dorf Gallery,’ besides a chance for a valuable work 
of art, all for three dollars. I have seen the engrav- 
ing,” continues our correspondent, “and am sure 
that a New York printseller would charge me ten . 
dollars for it. Now, to say nothing of the other in- 
ducements, all of which cost money, how can the 
‘Cosmopolitan’ sell me a ten-dollar print for three ? 
or does the printseller demand an exorbitant price 
for fine engravings ?” 

The Easy Chair will endeavor to show his corre- 
spondent, that while the printseller does not charge 
too much, the ‘‘Cosmopolitan” can do all that it 
promises. 

Thus: The engraver will receive for the plate of 
‘* Shakespeare and his Friends” some $5000. If 1000 
copies—a fair edition—are sold, each costs five dol- 
| lars, besides paper and printing—say half a dollar 
more. But if this $5000 be divided among 30,000 
or 40,000 copies, each will cost considerably less than 
adollar. After giving each subscriber his print, the 
Association will have a large balance to defray ex- 
penses, publish the “Journal,” and buy works of 
art for distribution. 

Few things have more pleased the Chair than the 
growing taste for works of art every where notice- 
able. Paintings and statuary are luxuries of the 
few; but illustrated books and periodicals and fine 
engravings are becoming the necessities of the many. 
The Easy Chair looks up in spirit from the pages of 
| the Magazine to thousands of copies of Herring’s 
| charming ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,” the last year’s en- 
| graving of the ‘“‘ Cosmopolitan ;” and hopes to be 
still more frequently greeted by the serene face of 
Shakespeare, the massive brow of Jonson, the grave 
visage of Daniel, and the courtly aspect of Raleigh. 








Our Forvign Bureau. 


HE English are having their lectures and lec- 
turers ; not rhetorical and eloquent so much as 
practical and fact-giving. Thus, a gentleman en- 
rolled in some new volunteer rifle corps (springing 
| out of the French invasion panic) goes to the Hythe 
| School, with his military companions, to see and try 
| the rifle practice, as taught there by Major-General 
| Hay. He comes back, and gives his friends in 
| Cheshire who are organizing a rifle brigade an ac- 
| count of proceedings. 
| Observe with what directness he begins: ‘‘ We 
j} assembled on Saturday, and reported ourselves to 
|the General. Now a word about Major-General 
| Hay; he is a fine, handsome man, of very pleasing 
| manners, and much beloved by all about him ; he is 
| a splendid shot, and is seldom seen without his rifle 
in his hand. There were forty-two of us, from all 
parts of the kingdom. There were two peers, there 
| were country gentlemen, there were barristers, there 
| were men from the Universities of Oxford and Edin- 
| burgh, there were merchants and tradesmen—all 
| classes, in short. We required no introduction; we 








| were good friends as soon as we met.” 
| He goes on to say how, upon Monday, they were 
| all ushered into the lecture-roem to hear a few words 
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from the General. ‘*‘He combated and ridiculed 
the popular error, which has been so much dwelt 
upon of late in the newspapers, that nothing but 
plenty of ball-practice would ever make men good 
shots. He told us that such practice only perpetu- 
ated error. He said the less shooting we had pre- 
viously had the better. He then told us that it 
was position drill alone which would teach us to 
shoot; the more of this a man had the better. 

** He told us that we volunteers ought to be such 
yood shots that our fire would be effective at 600 to 
900 yards; for it would not be safe to employ us in 
the field at a less distance than this, as, of course, 
our drill and discipline could not be expected to be 
such as would enable us to come to close quarters— 
with the Zouaves, for instance.” 

The lecturer goes on to describe, with the utmost 
particularity and simplicity, their daily work for a 
week. The general course of instruction was, 
“Cleaning of arms, theoretical principles, aiming 
drills, position drills, and judging distance drills.” 

Only after a month of very full and constant 
teaching and drilling were they allowed practice 
with ball-cartridges; and then ‘‘ commenced such 
excitement as I never witnessed before. The first 
course was the third class. We fired five rounds at 
150 yards, five at 200 yards, five at 250 yards, and 
five at 300 yards; and if we did not make fifteen 
points, we were kept in the third class. Our gal- 
lant lieutenant made twenty-nine points; another 
man, Warner, of Oxford, made the same; and this 
was the largest score. I only made fourteen points, 
and, like all blockheads, was kept in the third class ; 
but I have the satisfaction to say I got out of it, and 
am now a second-class man. Lieutenant Horner is 
a first-class man, and Ensign Bower, of the Rock 
Ferry Company, has the honor of being a marks- 
man. The second class was five rounds at 400 yards, 
five at 500 rounds, five at 550 yards, and five at 600 
yards. It was necessary to make twelve points out 
of these to get into the first class, and seventeen of 
our whole number stuck in the second class. The 
first class was five rounds at 650 yards, five at 700 
yards, five at 800 yards, and five at 900 yards; and 
it was necessary to make seven points out of these 
to become a marksman, and there were no less than 
fourteen who did this. This practice lasted from 
Tuesday to Saturday, and I can not describe to you 
the excitement of it. It exceeded any thing I ever 
saw. Hunting, or cricket, or boating is nothing to 
it. 


son why there should not be the same excitement 
when the Cheshire companies march from their pa- 


rade-ground for ball-practice as there was at the | 


barrack-yard at Hythe.” 

We have given thus much space to the pleasant 
Captain who lectures in this off-hand, straightfor- 
ward style, in order to show the simple British man- 
ner in those talks, as well as to give hint and partial 
account of the famous system of the Hythe School. 

Sir John Coleridge, ‘too—who, if we remember | 
rightly, had some figure in our last month’s record | 
—has been lecturing before the Literary societies, in | 
the Athenzum of Exeter. The subject was Cireuit | 
Reminiscences, and treated in the same informal, 
unpretending way which characterized the talk on 
rifle practice. 

‘In his early career,” he said, ‘* although the law | 
did not allow him to languish in idleness, still he | 
had many idle days, and these he employed in 


sented themselves. 
from it.” 

Thereupon the lecturer detailed some of these to 
his audience; and from among them we cite this, as 
being an entertaining type of the rest (of course your 
readers will picture to themselves a full hall of the 
best people of Exeter, Mr. Sillifant in the chair, and 
Sir John talking) : 

“In the county of Cornwall there lived a highly 
respectable family, named Robinson, consisting of 
two sons, William and Nicholas, and two daughters. 
The property was settled on the two sons and their 
male issue, and in case of death, on the two daugh- 
ters. William was to be the squire, and Nicholas 
was placed with an eminent attorney at St. Austell, 
as his clerk, but with a prospect of one day being 
admitted into partnership. The young man con- 
ducted himself well and respectably, and the attor- 
ney became much attached to him. The harmony, 
however, between the two and between the family 
was broken, for Nicholas had fallen in love with a 
young woman at St. Austell, who was a milliner or 
a milliner’s apprentice. The result was that in No- 
vember, 1782, the young man was sent to London to 
qualify himself as an attorney, and thence he wrote 
unhappy letters to his old master and others; but 
he was ultimately admitted an attorney of the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
Thenceforward he was never seen by any member 
of his family or former friends, and all search for 
him proved fruitless. In the course of time the old 
Robinson died. William, the eldest son, succeeded 
to the property ; he never married, and died in May, 
1802. As nothing was heard of Nicholas, the two 
sisters became entitled to the property, and they 
held possession of it for twenty years, no claim be- 
ing made to disturb their enjoyment of it. In 1783 
a young man, whose looks and manners were above 
his means and station, had made his appearance as 
a stranger at Liverpool. He called himself Nathan- 
iel Richardson—the same initials as Nicholas Robin- 
son. He bought a cab and horse, and plied for hire 
in the streets of Liverpool. Being a civil, sober, and 
prudent man he soon became prosperous, and drove 
a coach between London and Liverpool. He mar- 
ried, had children, and gradually acquired consider- 
able property. Having gone to Wales to purchase 
horses, in 1802, he was by an accident drowned in 
the Mersey. In the year 1821 it was said that this 
Nathaniel Richardson was no other than Nicholas 


He had found great benefit 





I felt, when I saw it, that there was no mistake | 
about the volunteer movement ; and there is no rea- | 


note-taking, whenever any important cases pre-| 


Robinson, and his eldest son claimed the property, 
which was then inherited by the two daughters, and 
the action was tried in Cornwall. Nearly forty years 
| had elapsed since any one had seen Nicholas Robin- 
son, but it was made out conclusively, in a most re- 
markable way, and by a variety of small circum- 
| stances, all pointing to one conclusion~ that Na- 
| thaniel Richardson was the identical Nicholas Rob- 
inson. The Cornish witnesses and the Liverpool 
witnesses agreed in the description of his person, his 
| height, the color of his hair, his general appearance, 
and more. particularly it was mentioned that he had 
a peculiar habit of biting his nails, and that he had 
la great fondness for horses. In addition to other 
circumstances, there was this most remarkable one 
| —that Nathaniel's widow married again, and the 
furniture and effects were taken to the second hus- 
| | band’s house. Among the articles was an old trunk, 
| which she had never seen opened; but it happened 
one day that this old trunk was, through curiosity, 
| examined, and, among other letters and papers, the 
two certificates of Nicholas Robinson's admission as 
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attorney to the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas were found. On the trial the old master 
of Nicholas Robinson, alias Nathaniel Richardson, 
swore to his handwriting; and so the property was 
recovered.” 

Leaving Sir John talking, we will throw in here 
a little of the Continental chit-chat. And first, of 
poor Grisi. Queens grow old, and so Grisi. Paris- 
ians, with a courteous blindness, have failed to see 
it; or, seeing it, have made their courtesy silence. 
But in Madrid the opera-goers have given the rudest 
possible token of their sharp-sightedness and their 
deft hearing. The superb queen must abdicate ; 
they will not even give her a hearing; the queen is 
indignant—defiant for a time. Shall she, who can 
win plaudits in the Salle Ventadour, not be heard 
in Madrid? It must be dreary work to fling down 
the sceptre which has been borne so long and royal- 
ly. No wonder that she pants with indignation ; 
yet they will not listen. 

Of course she thinks her enemies have done this ; 
any thing but age, any thing but failing power. 
So she writes an adroit letter, longer than we mean 
to print here, but ending thus: 

“Far be from me the idea of reproaching the 
Madrid public, whom I have always appreciated ; 
and if I had been permitted to speak I should have 
said: ‘Gentlemen, listen to me with indulgence, 
and if, after having sung, I have not the happiness 
to please you, I will respect your decision and put 
an end to my engagement.’ I could not certainly 
have continued to sing before a public whose appro- 
bation I had not obtained. Accomplishing a sacred 
duty, I lay this just manifesto before the public, 
feeling certain that it will appreciate it for what it 
is worth; and I promise to obtain from the public 
my justification. Its servant, 

‘¢GrvL1A Grist.” 

And in way of justification she chose the part of 
Norma. All the passion and the power that are 
left were summoned to make good the impersona- 
tion. 

But no: age must have its spoil; there is a mur- 
mur; the queen struggles hard to pour life and ten- 
derness into the chant ; but the murmurs gain force 
and break into a howl of disappointment; a broken 
note or two more, a pose that is queenly, but which 
does not awe the malcontents into silence, and Grisi 
covers her face with her hands and bursts into tears. 

So the curtain falls. Grisi will never win a 
wreath again, except such as they braid out of cy- 
press and immortelles to hang on the head-stones 
of graves. 

Who knows where they live—the gone-by mon- 
archs of the stage? In what sort of seclusion, do- 
mestic or other (mostly other, we suspect), do they 
fag away at the hours till the hours end? A de- 
cayed soldier has his hospital, and, if a general, his 
pension ; the priests gain in prestige and resources 
to the very last; the emperor has his investments 
upon the Guadalquiver if the people should cry 
loudly enough @ la Porte ; but where go the singers 
on abdication ? 

Apropos of a stage abdication, let us chronicle a 
stage début ; not that you of the West care one straw 
what new people are coming upon the Paris boards 
to relieve our evening tedium, but only because of 
the curious and singular fact that the débutante 
Mile. Bressant, although the daughter of the actor 
of that name, has entered upon her career much 
against his wish, and, indeed, has been compelled to 
postpone her début (so violent was the father’s oppo- 





sition) until her majority gave her power to act for 
herself. 

Her success has been brilliant and unquestioned 
in the new play of M. Maquet, called “‘ Les Dettes 
de Cceur.” 

And who is M. Maquet? Not so well known as 
he deserves to be, since he has done very much of 
his best work under the shadow of the reputation 
of Dumas. Let us explain alittle. Years ago M. 
Maquet was professor in the Lycée Charlemagne. 
The elder Dumas detected and availed himself of 
his literary tendencies and his erudition. Maquet 
suggested plots or historic episodes, which the great 
Seuilletoniste wrought into story; they formed, in 
fact, a literary copartnership, Maquet supplying 
pabulum and Dumas digestion. For years this 
went on, by special agreement Maquet’s name never 
once appearing. At length the ‘‘Trois Mousque- 
taires” was produced at the Ambigu Comique. Ma- 
quet was present with his wife and mother. Its 
success was amazing ; every body clamored vocifer- 
ously for the name of the author. D’Artagnan 
(who will forget the gallant Mousquetaire, whose 
mention recalls the crowds, and scents, and bravos, 
and mystery of the Ambigu Comique ?) advanced to 
the front, doffed his plumed hat, and had the happi- 
ness to declare that the work was the joint produc- 
tion of MM. Dumas and Maquet. The generosity 
of the elder Dumas had added the name of the 
younger author, at which Maquet, being overcome, 
embraced his patron and swore eternal friendship, 
which lasted until a lawsuit came off not very long 
after in respect to division of the profits. Maquet, 
however, is now a power by himself, as the success 
of his ‘‘ Dettes de Coeur” proves abundantly. 

Are you anxious to know its plot? “Tis thor- 
oughly French. Listen. Pretty Princess Caliste, 
a Russian orphan, who is under guardianship of the 
Emperor, is betrothed and married to Prince Nav- 
ratzin. But Navratzin is in the toils of a woman 
as bad as the ancient and august Catharine, who 
persuades him presently to desert his wife. It is 
dangerous business, however, to desert a wife who 
is ward of the Emperor without cause; so Navrat- 
zin and his accomplice (the Countess Gorthiany) 
conspire to blast the character of the Princess Ca- 
liste by hinting a liaison with M. Henri de Bierges. 
The two are unwittingly made parties to an inter- 
view which throws suspicion upon the Princess. 

Caliste is innocen.; but the chivalric conduct of 
De Bierges, in contrast with the coldness and cruelty 
of her husband, wins her heart away from all marital 
allegiance. 

The drifting scene shows us Navratzin and Gor- 
thiany in the south of Russia ; Caliste and De Bierges 
in France. 

But a certain pretty Mademoiselle Dampmesnil 
(rich as pretty, and played by the débutante we spoke 
of a short time back) has long been destined as fit- 
ting bride for De Bierges: so thinks at least his 
father, so think her friends, and so thinks she. 

De Bierges hesitates. 

Caliste meantime hears that the Prince, her hus- 
band, is dying, is penitent, and has begged her 
prese’ She forgets all in her sense of duty, and 
flies to his bedside. But before her arrival emis- 
saries have poisoned his ear with tales of Caliste ; he 
brings public accusation against her; leaves all his 
estates to Gorthiany, and dies. 

Caliste is banished; De Bierges, more than half en- 
tangled with theench g Mademoiselle Dampmes. 
nil, yet flies to the relief of the banished Princess. 
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The Dettes de Ceur accumulate. A chivalrous 
generosity declares for marriage with the Princess, 
who has suffered loss of fortune by his own indis- 
cretions. He asks his father’s consent and presence. 
The scene is in a pavilion on the banks of Lake 
Como. The Princess Caliste is living near by. The 
father of De Bierges has come, but has brought with 
him the always charming Dampmesnil ; the sight 
of her revives all the old flame of De Bierges ; and 
he is giving undue expression to it, when the wan, 
pale Princess Caliste bursts in, comprehends the situ- 
ation, gives kiss of adieu to the fickle lover, and 
jumps into the convenient water of Como. 

Of course she dies there; and of course the play 
ends there. 

A long space to give a chance play; but in de- 
tailing it, we have detailed the outline of the even- 
ing’s amusement for thousands, in this November in 
Paris. 





Last month we said something of Schamyl; how 
he was captured, and was on his way to St. Peters- 
burg. We have now to chronicle his arrival there ; 
his wonderment; his kind reception by the Em- 
peror; his entertainment festally, by the Archduke 
Constantine; and his naif Oriental inquiry of the 
Grand Duke (in presence of the Duchess), if she (the 
Duchess) was the mother of all the Duke’s children ? 

Every way, there must a grand contrast meet the 
eye of this pure Orientalist, between the ancient 
civilization and the new. His half score of wives, 
vailed and screened and guarded, in the Caucasus, 
are represented on the Neva by a bevy of dames in 
short sleeves and low-necked dresses. A corre- 
spondent of the Nord newspaper speaks of his utter 
amazement on attendance upon his first Russian 
ball. The jewels he could match; the silks he 
could outshow; the brilliant uniforms of the Im- 
perial guard were not more showy than those of the 
Southern chasseurs; the officers of state not more 
venerable or dignified than the chieftains who had 
lent their counsel to the Imaum; but the women, 
who bared their shoulders to the gaslight, and who 
submitted to the familiar handling of the waltz, 
were a wonder and a mystery to him. 

The Russian Emperor has been latterly upon a 
tour where all the newspaper gossips have followed 
him ; but their records tell us nothing of importance. 
He has danced with pretty Polish ladies; he has 
complimented the municipalities of Moscow; he has 
shot a fair number of deer, wild boar, foxes (what 
will his English friends say of this?); but he has 
thrown no new light, or a new promise upon the great 
problems which are just now in course of resolution 
in the Russian empire. 

Nothing new as yet of the Turkish conspiracy, 


hair-dressing, the walk in St. Mark’s, the evening 
spectacle, the laissez faire ; and who will respect or 
pity those who will not respect themselves ? 
The subscription for Garibaldi’s muskets is go- 
ing rapidly forward. There is hope in it. The 
Romagnese, too, keep up their courage; no yielding 
as yet. Antonelli has made plenty of proselytes in 
Ireland, but none in Central Italy. An old letter 
of Louis Napoleon has just now been published, which 
has its bearing upon the question of Central Italian 
liberties, written as long ago as the year 1831; yet 
it is not counted any way militant to the present 
views of the Emperor. The Prince was in that day 
combating in the Romagna for the independence of 
Italy. 

Have you seen theJetter? Itis worth a reading: 





“i, will tell your Holiness the truth as to 
the situation of things here. He informs me that 
your Holiness was afflicted at learning that we are 
in the midst of those who have revolted against the 
temporal power of the Court of Rome. The Ro- 
magnols in particular are intoxicated with liberty. 
They are to arrive this evening at Terni, and I must 
do them the justice to say that among them there is 
not one who attacks the chief of religion. This is 
owing to their chiefs being most estimable men, 
who prove that their attachment to religion is as 
great as their love of temporal independence. It ap- 
pears that what is decidedly wished for is a separa- 
tion of the temporal and spiritual powers. I state the 
truth—and I supplicate your Holiness to believe that 
I have no ambition. I can also affirm that I have 
heard all the young men, even the least moderate, 
declare that if Gregory will abandon temporal power 
they will adore him; they will become the warmest 
supporters of true religion, purified by a great Pope, 
the basis of which religion is the most liberal book 
that exists—the Holy Scripture. 

“ Louis NapoLeon BoNxAPARTE.” 


From this let us slip away to such literary associ- 
ations as belong to the recent publication of ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Madame Récamier”—a French woman, a 
star of what is called “Society” in Paris—whose 
name belongs to the brilliant category in which peo- 
ple name Delphine de Girardin and the Princess de 
Lieven. A throne she had, this Madame de Réca- 
mier, inher salon, which outlasted two or three French 
governments, and which stood firm almost from the 
time of the old Republic to the time of the new Re- 
public of 1848, never lacking its subjects, its boun- 
ties, and its splendors. 

As long ago as the year 1797, on occasion of a 
great fete given to the Conqueror of Italy, Madame 
Récamier possessed the power to draw away—were 





and nothing new of Austria; 
der the weight of her financial and other difficulties | 
with an elegant reserve of confidence. Lackeys, 

and livery, and outdoor splendor, and fine music are 
not wanting in the Hapsburg court or capital; the 
young Emperor talks fluently half the languages of | 
Europe to half the diplomatists of Europe; and they 
admire him; and, doubtless, he admires himself: if | 


a grand court, and fine troops, and courtesy, and | 
linguistic attainment would make a governrhent | 


sound and healthy, that of Austria would be ex- | 
tremely healthy. 

Poor Venetia, we have not one encouraging word | 
to say for this month. The good, and true, and| 
hopeful are flying or are in prison; and there is a 
world of others who live only for the day—for the 





she struggles still un- 


it only for a few moments—the adulation w hich was 
lavished upon the Republican General to herself. 
| Which (if we may believe these published souvenirs) 
| Napoleon thought very impertinent. 

But it was not the habit or the art of Madame Ré- 
| camier to make herself always the loadstone of re- 
| gard. With beauty and with coquetry at command 
(whose conquests are not easily measured), she had 
the rare art to make these only subservient to her 
intelligence and her keen womanly observation. In 
place of extinguishing the wit and the gayety of oth- 
| ers by her unrivaled powers of railery, she lighted up 

the observations of others with a tact that can no 
| way be described, and made friends of the most pre- 
tentious, while she carried her honors into a corner. 

Unlike Giulia Grisi, she knew what time to abdi- 
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cate. At forty (though her bloom was not gone) 
people inquired for Madame Récamier; but there 
was no Récamier to be found. 

She had retired to the Abbaye aux Bois—not so 
far away but that the echo of her charms still lived 
in the Paris salons, and not so far away but that ad- 
mirers found her in the retirement; such men, for 
instance, as Lucien Bonaparte, and La Harpe, and 
Moreau, and Bernadotte (afterward of Sweden), and 
David, and Madame de Staél. 

Chateaubriand was another who brought his rare 
intelligence and his absurd vanities to the Abbaye 
aux Bois for the appreciation and the flatteries of 
Madame Récamier. Yet again, the philosopher 
Ballanche, whom we might safely forget were it not 
for a salient anecdote or two in these souvenirs of 
the Récamier. 

We repeat one, it is so French and so illustrative. 
Récamier was at Lyons. Ballanche, only a simple 
printer in that time, but lifted above his sphere by 
a rare intelligence, had been presented to the elegant 
Parisian exile, whom it was the fashion and the ne- 
cessity to admire. 

He had seen her with others: he came alone one 
day, infatuated like the rest. The danalities of com- 
plimentary talk subsided presently into that s¢rious- 
ness of expression where Ballanche found force and 
ardor. 

But it happened that the poor printer's shoes had 
been blacked with some villainous compound that 
diffused any thing but an agreeable odor; and Ma- 
dame Récamier, enthusiast and theorist as she was, 
could not suffer the annoyance. 

“Monsieur Ballanche,” said she, ‘‘your shoes 
make me ill.” 

The philosopher made humble apologies, regret- 
ting that he did not know of such desagrément ear- 
lier, and, withdrawing to the ante-room, presently 
returned without shoes, and took up the conversa- 
tion where it had been dropped. Later comers re- 
marked the peculiarity of his toilet, and anxiously 
asked explanation. is 

“Tt is nothing,” said Ballanche; ‘‘ Madame Ré- 

pimier did not fancy the odor of my shoes, and I left 
them in the ante-chamber.” 

Few purer reputations have survived the scandals 
and brilliancy of Paris society than that of Madame 
Récamicr. She belonged to it; she shone in it; 
she accepted its hazards; but by nature or by reso- 
lution she seemed lifted out of the plane of its gross- 
er temptations. Once there was talk of her mar- 
riage with a Prince of Prussia, and of a divorce ; but 
this project passed without fulfillment. Again, in 
the last days of Chateaubriand, when the old man 
was widower, it was rumored that he was eager to 
bestow his name upon Madame Récamier; but the 
Récamier said nay. 

A letter-writer gives this bit of gossip, suggested 
by the Récamier correspondence : 

‘During M. Guizot’s long ministry (from 1840 to 
1848) the Egeria of the Abbaye aux Bois (Madame 
Récamier) was bitten with the wildest wish to see 
the minister adorn her drawing-rooms. Every effort 
was tried, but in vain. M. Guizot had his vanity, 
like all men who set up for being graver than their 
fellows; he had vanity of no ordinary scope, even, 
and no ordinary love for admiration ; but somehow 
or other this vanity of his could not be flattered or 
fed by Madame Récamier. It was better ministered 
to by the Russian Altesse (Princess Lieven), who pre- 
sided over the meetings at the Hotel Talleyrand; 
and M. Guizot was proof to the witcheries brought 





to bear upon him. But it was thought that in the 
abandon of the country more might be gained than 
in the busy, distracted city. Accordingly, when the 
minister removed to his villa at Passy, in the sum- 
mer, the priestess of the Abbaye aux Bois deserted 
her temple too; and she, who never left her corner 
in everyday life, changed all her habits, and took 
up her temporary quarters close to the family of the 
(then) omnipotent politician. Here the first person 
assailed was the sister-in-law, who did the honors. 
She was vanquished. Next came the children, in 
due order of succession. They also suffered defeat. 
And an ancient lap-dog, that had been a favorite 
of Madame Guizot, mére, went over to the enemy. 
But, in spite of all this, the statesman himself re- 
mained inflexible, and Madame Récamier returned 
to Paris, having gained nothing by her campaign.” 

And while on books, why not mention the recent 
translation into English of the poems of Heinrich 
Heine ?—as well done, perhaps, as it can be done, or 
as may be worth doing. Such sour, grim, ghastly 
humor as his must have its own tongue to talk with. 
We do not mean German, necessarily, for Heine 
wrote French as well as German; but he had a 
word-craft that played so evenly and truly (with all 
its notches and roughnesses and delicate sharp edges 
of cutting meaning) up to the wild, wayward, dare- 
devil, man-hating, and God-doubting measure of his 
thought, that no other, cf different sympathies, can 
hope to reach its power. 

We will stick into this mention (a black pin to 
fasten it) one little acrid poem : 


‘*By the sea—by the desert, night-covered sea 
Standeth a youth. 
His breast full of sadness, his head full of doubting:, 
And with gloomy lips he asks of the billows: 
*O answer me life's hidden riddle— 
The riddle primeval and painful— 
Over which many a head has been poring— 
Heads in hieroglyphical night-caps— 
Heads in turbans and swarthy bonnets— 
Heads in perukes, and a thousand others— 
Poor and perspiring heads of us mortals— 
Tell me what signifies man? 
From whence doth he come? 
And where doth he go? 
Who dwelleth among the golden stars yonder? 
The billows are murmuring their murmur eternal, 
The wind is blowing, the clouds are flying, 
The stars are twinkling, all listless and cold, 
And a fool is awaiting an answer.” 


Heine's life is in the poem; and the germ of all 
his poetry isin the poem. The secret of his sour, sad 
life is in it; giving no confidence any where ; doubt- 
ing his wife ; suspecting his friends; breaking with 
his mother; sneering at Christianity ; detesting the 
world; yet with none of the heroism which bears 
even brute suffering manfully; pinched, soul and 
body, with sharp pains, and uttering swift gibes be- 
tween the pinches, he died at length in 1856— 

* And a fool is awaiting an answer.” 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


_ a New Year the Drawer opens gladly, 
greeting with good wishes a million happy 
hearts. This is on the presumption that the sad 
never come to the Drawer, or, if perchance they do, 
they forget their sadness and soon are glad again. 
A Happy New Year, then, to every body! May 
you live this year and many years, loving and being 
loved, happy in the house and every where, at peace 
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with your conscience, your neighbor, and all man- 
kind! ‘‘’Tis good to be merry and wise.” There is 
no wisdom in being merry always: there is a time 
to laugh and a time to weep, a time to dance and a 
time to die, and he only is wise who is ready for any 
thing that a good Providence sends. And with these 
few words by way of an introduction, the Drawer 
opens the New YEAR. 





Ture lives not far from the village of C— , in 
Ohio, a good-humored, honest, but ignorant cit- 
izen. Not long ago he built himself a new house, 
and in discussing the style of its finish with his 
neighbors, he announced his intention to have a 
porchico. It was suggested that portico was the 
proper name, but Sam insisted that it was porchico ; 
and finally, to settle the dispute, declared that the 
next time he was in town he would ‘‘ax John Scott, 
who had a big dictionary.” Accordingly, a few days 
after, John Scott was appealed to; and consulting 
his “ big dictionary,” told him the proper name was 
piazza. Sam, full of his new knowledge, went tri- 
umphantly home, and informed his neighbors that 
they were all wrong. 

‘Tt is not porchico nor portico ; John Scoti look- 
ed in his big dictionary and told me. I knows what 
it is—it is pianazzer.” 





**Every neighborhood has its man to tell big 
stories, and we are not behind in that respect,” says 
an unknown correspondent. ‘‘ Old John Mitchley 
is known in all this neighborhood as one who de- 
lights to ‘astonish the natives’ by his ‘ recollec- 
tions.’ 

**On one occasion, when the crops had nearly all 
failed, and people had begun to talk of hard times, 
old John, being in company with several of his com- 
plaining neighbors, thus consoled them : 

‘* * People have little cause to grumble nowadays, 
when we recollect how it used to be. When I was 
yet in the Old Country, we had a famine that was 
one. Why,’ continued he, ‘ hundreds of my neigh- 
bors actually starved to death ; and on opening their 
bodies, it was found that they had been so pressed 
by hunger that they had actually filled themselves 
with grass.’ 

‘** Why,’ asked a by-stander, ‘were the bodies 
opened after death ?” 

** ‘Why,’ replied he, ‘to find out what they starved 
to death on, of course.’” 


Two genuine verdicts, rendered by our old cor- 
oner in Kentucky, are sent to us by an obliging cor- 
respondent, and we print them to aid the gentlemen 
of the same profession in their delicate duties : 

“ SraTr OF KENTUCKY) 
RUSSELL COUNTY 
‘*An inquisition taken for the people of the State of 


88 


Kentucky and County of Russell this 28th day of October | 


1854 before Mr. M. W. Coffey Crowner of said County of 
Russell upon the view of the body of a male man name un- 
known, then and there laying dead upon the oaths of 





twelve good and lawful men of the people of the said State | 


and County of Russell and when and where the same come 
to his death, we the jury do agree, the body come to his 
death by death unknown 
“MM. W. Correy C. R. C. 
“ Crowner of the said County.s & State” 
“SraTe OF KENTUCKY 
RUSSELL COUNTY 
** Inquisitions held over the body of Hugh Holmes dea- 
seasts about December 8th 1853 We of the said jury by 
being summoned and qualified and having the evidences 
and making true and diligious researchments over the said 


8s 





body of said deaseasts twelve men met & being duly sworn 
into the case beleaves that he come to his death by some 
fit or other of apoplexy 
** Doctor being sworn by myself Crowner states that the 
Lobos membrane of the spinal disease was affected to con- 
siderable extent M. W. Correy C. R. C. 
“ Crowner of the said County.s & State” 





Bur another correspondent, and he in Pennsylva- 
nia, sends the following, quite as graphic as either 
of the above. It is genuine: 


* Bee it known that upon an inquisition taken the third 
day of febuary 1859 at the plase where the Dead Boddy 
was found on the highway neare M. T. W—— Cotten Gin 
in the County of Jackson. Before J. D. B—— Justice of 
the pease of Union Township in Jackson County upon the 
view of the dead Boddy of —— Tardy his given name not 
known suppose too Bee 35 or 40 years of age Rather under 
size suppose too way from 1.35 too 1.40 his clothing consit of 
a old straw hat & a old casenet coat too Domestic Sherts his 
Pants Blew Cotten Drilling with a par of old shoos and 
yarn sox on his feet no papers one old lether pocket Book 
with seventy cents in it one old pocket knife too short 
wooden pensil one small Powder Canister one Blacking 
lyne with which I higherd his coffen maid flesh marks 
none by the oaths of Twelve good and lawful Jurors of said 
County the said Jurors Being in due form sworn do say 
that the said Tardy Came to his death on the second 
day of febuary 1559 By some Common disease of our 
Country or Whisky. Jr" 








WHAT THE WINDS SAY. 


Wuat do the winds say to us, 
As they hurry across the plain? 
Or eddy around the hill-tops, 
Coming, and going again? 
What do they say to us, ever, 
As they whisper among the trees? 
Or murmur ¢o low, in the bushes, 
Stirring the pendent leaves? 
Hark!—e’en now they are harping 
Through my half-open door, 
Breathing their strange, sweet melody, 
Deepening more and more. 
What is the message they bear us, 
Stooping so low, as they go? 
Wafting the laugh of the joyous, 
Echoing the wails of woe? 





Turs, I believe, is their lesson, 
Taught alike by all, 

That He who watcheth the sparrow, 
Keeping it, lest it fall, 

Watcheth alike o'er the wind-blasts, 
Tempering with grace their power; 

Making them bearers of love-gifts, 
Multiplied every hour. 

And so, as they kiss my casement, 
Or rudely knock at my door, 

Or toyingly rock the tree-tops, 
Laughing o'er and o'er, 

I say, all hail! ye wind-powers! 
Come to me when you will, 

You must ever repeat me the lesson 
That Provipence keepeth me still. 





To that excellent Judge and upright man, 
the Hon. Isaac H. Bronson, more than to any 
other man, East Florida owes its good order, 
regard for law, the authority of the courts, and 
its comparative freedom from crime. He was an 
admirable presiding officer; frank, yet dignified in 
his intercourse with the bar; firm, but kind and 
pleasant to all having business in court; and, off 
the bench, a bland and genial companion. The 
distinguished Judge Law, of Savannah, was em- 
ployed to argue an important case, involving a 
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large amount of property, in the Florida Courts, | not. Impatient with delay, the hostler was again 
and before Judge Bronson. He had never seen | summoned and again ordered to “bring out Judge 
the Judge, and was ignorant of his character and | Valandigham’s horse !” 
capacity. Just before starting for Florida the} ‘‘Ay, ay! but please, yer honor, ‘pon me soul 
learned counsel inquired of the writer, who was | I don’t know which is yer honor’s nag.” 
well acquainted with men and things in Florida, The clerk desired the Judge to describe the horse, 
‘“* what sort of a Judge he should have to argue be- | remarking that, ‘“‘ where there are so many coming 
fore—whether he could comprehend and appreciate | and going it is hard for the hostler always to remem- 
a good legal argument?” etc., evidently fearing | ber to whom each belongs.” 
lest his learning was going to be of little avail in| ‘‘ Very true!” replied the Judge, and after reflect- 
the wilds of Florida. The writer assured him that | ing a moment, continued, ‘‘and upon ‘my honor,’ it 
he or any other lawyer would find it difficult to | will be hard for me to describe the horse. Indeed I 
frame an argument which the Judge would not | will not attempt it, but will go into the stable and 
thoroughly understand. On his return from Flor- | show the hostler.” 
ida, where he had astonished the natives with the| Out they went, up and down the stable walked 
multitude of his big books, and awed the bar by the | the Judge and the hostler. The Judge looked per- 
profundity of his legal lore, the eminent barrister | plexed, the hostler apologized for forgetting. At 
could not conceal his enthusiastic admiration of | last the Judge suddenly stopped behind a fine chest- 
Judge B. ‘It would have done you good to see him | nut sorrel, and with much assurance said, ‘‘ That's 
grab my law. Why, Sir, he recognized my points at | the horse ; bring him out!” 
once, and seemed to know my authorities as wellas I; Out went the horse, on went the Judge, and away 
did myself. It was a treat, Sir, a treat to argue be-| they went together. Mr. Brewer was waiting in 
Sore such a Judge!” Judge Bronson was a New | front of the American ready to mount so soon as 
Yorker, a Member of Congress from that State, and | the Judge came up. 
afterward appointed Judge of the United States} The Judge came, Brewer mounted, and they were 
District Court for East Florida by President Van | just about starting, when a countryman (a farmer) 
Buren. He died a few years ago, leaving behind | came running up almost out of breath; he had seen 
him a name never mentioned but with respect. the Judge cross the commons. Seizing hold of the 
Judge’s bridle-rein, and looking him fiercely in the 
A cvriots instance of the quaint style of the last | eyes, he demanded, ‘‘ Where are you going to?” 
century occurs in the preface to Croke, ete. The} ‘* Why, what's the matier? I'm going home.” 
editor and enthusiastic admirer of the authorofthese| ‘‘ Matter! I shall have you arrested for horse- 
valuable reports informs us that Sir George Croke | stealing, you villain! Where did you get this 
was continued in his office of Judge of the King’s _ horse?” 
Bench after he became old and deaf, by Charles the} |The Judge looked at the stranger as if he thought 
Second, who “gave him the like allowance and fee | he was playing off a joke ; but he saw by the fire in 
he paid to the rest of the judges, till a certiorari | hiseye that it was no joke. He looked at the horse, 
came from the great Judge of heaven and earth to | then at Brewer; he saw fun in Brewer’seye. Then 
remove him from a human bench of law to a heav- | at the stranger again, and replied, 








enly throne of glory.” “*My dear Sir, this horse belongs to my friend 
_ Wright, of New Lisbon. I rode him up here sever- 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. al days ago, and now I am going back. Brewer, 
In India twas said, and oft have I read it, isn’t it so?” ape 

That he who, in washing the gold-drifted sand, Brewer said, ‘‘ No, Judge, you're caught. Stran- 

Should speak the pure truth, to him it must happen | ger, arrest him! he has stolen your horse!” 
That gems of fine gold shall fall into his hand. Stranger smiled, said he was sorry to give the 
So is it forever! In truth be but bold, Judge any trouble, but if he would treat he would 
And into thy being walk diamonds and gold. let him off. The Judge acquiesced, and then with 
Brewer rode back to the United States stables, and 


Quire recently, Hon. Clement Valandigham, | the horse was exchanged. Brewer knowing Wright's 
present member of Congress from Ohio, and for- | horse, pointed him out at first sight. 
merly presiding judge of that district, was on a a 
visit to New Lisbon, same State. He is a native of Girxrs H——, nicknamed Gyles, was a very con- 
the latter town. During his visit he had occasion | ceited fellow ; but Nature had given him such an 
to attend court in the adjoining county of Mahoning, | extremely ugly countenance that even he, with all 
town of Canfield. Several members of the New Lisbon | his self-conceit, could not fancy himself handsome. 
bar were going up, and they went in company, on} However, he consoled himself with the reflection 
horseback. Judge Valandigham was doing some bus- | that handsome people were invariably fools; and 
iness for his friend Wright, who owned a bay horse, | whenever he chanced to be in a company of ladies, 
which he offered to the Judge for the occasion. This | he was sure to bring up, if possible, this favorite the- 
horse was remarkable for nothing in particular—a | ory of his. But his self-satisfaction once met with 
quiet, tractable animal. Arrived at Canfield the com- | a rebuff in the manner I am going to relate. One 
pany divided, some stopping at the American House, | evening, among a set of his friends, some one hap- 
the others, including the Judge, went to the United | pened, in speaking of an absent gentleman, to praise 
States Hotel. The session was drawing to a close, | his beauty. This was too good an occasion to be 
and all the New Lisbon members had returned except | lost, and he instantly brought forward his theory. 
Anson Brewer and Judge Valandigham. At last} He could not bear a handsome man, he said; he 
they were ready to go, and the Judge arranged to | despised the very looks of one; ‘‘ beauty was well 
meet Mr. Brewer at the American immediately after | enough for the ladies”—here he gave a sly glance at 
dinner. Dinner was dispatched, portmanteau called | the femininity then present, and added, with great 
for, and horse ordered out. The clerk gave the or- | emphasis—‘‘i shouldn’t want any one to call me 
ders, portmanteau was brought, but the horse was | a handsome man, I—” Some one interrupted to ask 
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what he did admire in a gentleman. ‘‘ Manly ac- 
tions, of course,” was the triumphantly begun re- 
ply; but again he was interrupted by one of the 
company, a droll lad, who called out, ‘* You remind 
me, Gyles, of the old squaw who got drank and tum- 
bled into a ditch, begging the by-standers, as she 
crawled out of the mud, not to ‘look at her looks, 
but to give their attention to her behavior.’” 

Gyles being aware that his behavior was not of a 
kind to bear too close attention subsided into a be- 
coming silence. 





On the Western Division of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Railroad there are two agents named respect- 
ively H. G. Gunn and W. C. Roach. Recently the 
latter wrote to the former, directing his letter as fol- 
lows: 





» Esa, 


AGENT, 
Fiona. 








Mr. Gunn, in returning the fire, “‘ went off” as 
follows : 





R. BR. B. 


; Esa., 





AGENT, 





Cray City. 








Mr. Roach acknowledged the corn. 





**Earty in August I was on my way home from 
a visit East. I came on a steamer by way of the 
lakes. 
mer trips that can be made. At Cleveland we had 
an addition to our passengers of a gentleman, lady, 
and dog. The gentleman was a prematurely old 
man, the lady a rather fine-looking one, and the dog 
a fine pointer. The lady was much younger than 
her husband; she was wealthy and he was not, and 
from their actions, he was of the class called ‘ hen- 
pecked.’ They remained on board until we arrived 
at Mackinac, when they left us. We had several 
children on board, and at the breakfast table the 
next morning a little fellow of six or seven summers 
spoke up: ‘Captain, the lady that had the man and 
dog went ashore at Mackinac, didn’t they?’ Every 
one at the table roared; and after that, for the bal- 
ance of the trip, when they were spoken of, it was 
as the lady that had the man and dog.” 


Tue Rev. Judson Nott, a local Methodist preacher 
in the town of ——, in Southern Kentucky, possess- 


By-the-by, it is one of the pleasantest sum- | 


ed many characteristics which, in his church, made 
him a good and useful member. He was a good 
singer, could pray long and loud, and was one of the 
best ‘‘scotchers” that occupied the ‘*‘ Amen corner.” 

On one occasion the original and eccentric, yet 
learned and pious, E. P. Fountain was conducting, in 
the town of , & protracted meeting; our local 
preacher was, of course, in attendance. The meet- 
ing had been protracted for nearly two weeks, and 
the regular attendant and working members of the 
church were pretty well worn down, from loss of 
sleep, etc., during the late night services, and when 
opportunity presented during the sermon, would take 
little snatches of sleep preparatory to the three or four 
hours of singing and praying with the mourners aft- 
er the sermon was over. Our local preacher hap- 
pened to be among the sleepy, and on one occasion 
| the preacher observing the drowsiness of his congre- 

gation, undertook to awaken them with an anecdote. 
| He commenced one of his best in his inimitable 
| way, and it was having good effect, when lo! about 
| midway, our local preacher, rousing himself with a 
jerk and a start, and without waiting to hear what 
| the preacher was saying, and desirous to convince 
him that he was not asleep, roared out vociferously, 
‘* Amen!” 

Of course he was caught. The preacher, seeing the 
incident was better than his anecdote, gave up; but 
our local preacher has not been known to say Amen 
since, except sotto voce. 











Tue ‘new Constitution” of Virginia made all the 
State officers elective by the people, and of course 
many good fellows would be chosen without much 
qualification for their respective offices. Among 
these was Sheriff H , of County, who made 
himself famous for the novelty of his returns upon 
processes placed in his hands. On one occasion he 
tracked a fellow, for whom he had a subpena, to a 
room where there was gambling going on, and being 
unable to get in, and not being perfectly certain that 
the person was in the room, he made the following 
return : 

‘* Not found as I nose on.” 

A Clerk in an adjoining county, who is also a good 
fellow, employed a good deputy to make up the min- 
utes for him, but, desiring to show off a little, he 

| concluded to read them himself. He did very well 
| till he came to a place where the-writ of Alias Capias 
| was mentioned, when, turning to his astonished dep- 
uty: “Elias Capias!” says he, “‘there is no such 
man in this county !” 

On another occasion, in reading the orders in court, 
a defendant in an action of ‘‘assault and battery” 
having put in the plea of son assault demesne, he 
turned around and remarked to the counsel, in a know- 
ing way, that he had better put in the whole county, 
for he had in it a son of Sol Means, when the whole 
family had gone from the county years ago. 

But the following return is quite up to any thing 
we have had in the Drawer: 

on the 24 doy of angguste 1859 I Executede on thomas 
B. Poll By Deliving to him a coppy of the some on Danul 
willson By on 30 doy aug By Leaveing a coppy with his 
wife and Exe Plaining the some te hur he note Be fond at 
his youse Plase of a bode 

Smallwoode note fond 








D. &, 
for ——— 8. T. C. 





Otp Rowe keeps a hotel in the northern part of 
this State, which he boasted was the best in ‘‘ them 
parts ;” where, as he used to say, you could get any 
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thing that was ever made to eat. One day in comes | 
a Yankee, sends his horse around to the stable, and 
stepping up to the bar asked Old Rowe what he could 
give him for dinner. 

** Any thing, Sir,” says Old Rowe; “ any thing, 
from a pickled elephant to a canary-bird’s tongue.” 

“ Wa’al,” says the Yankee, eying Old Rowe, “I 
guess I'll take a piece of pickled elephant.” 

Out bustled Rowe into the dining-room, leaving 
our Yankee friend nonplused at his gravity. Pres- 
ently he comes back again. 

** Well, Sir, we’ve got ‘em; got ’em all ready right 
here in the house; but you'll have to take a whole 
one, cause we never cut ’em!” 

The Yankee thought he would have some cod-fish 
and potatoes. 








Otp Henry ——isa genuine Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, and a well-to-do farmer in County. He 
is a good citizen, takes his dram whenever he feels | 
like it, generally votes a ‘‘straight ticket,” and is | 
entirely opposed to taxes. Taxes are something | 
Henry can’t see the propriety of; and although he 
has to pay them, he maintains and exercises the re- | 
served right of protest. In the year 18— taxes, es- 
pecially for State purposes, were unusually high, and 
Henry growled grievously. During the summer of 
that year the Democrats got up “a Jackson funer- 
al ;” and as the members of that party were death on | 
the General in his lifetime, they were, of course, en- 
thusiastic in their funeral ovations. A great crowd 
joined in the procession, with banners craped and 
muffled drums. 

In the College campus a stand had been erected 
for the orator, and around it an immense multitude 
had collected. The Rev. Dr. A—— was called 
upon to open the exercises with prayer. He rose 
and commenced; but had not proceeded far when 
Henry, who was at the outer edge of the crowd, was 
attracted by his voice. Supposing the Doctor was 
making a speech, he called out, at the top of his 
voice, 

** Vy don't you say something about the Shtate tax!” 





Aw East Georgian writes to the Drawer: The 
love of the negro for display at funerals; the exqui- 
site delight he takes in attending at the burial of the 
dead ; the perfect joy with which he rolls out, in the 
highest strains, the parting hymn; and the insult he 
feels if not invited to the interment, has often afford- 
ed an involuntary laugh among us at the South. 

Passing down the streets a few Sabbaths ago, we 
met a long funeral procession, preceded and followed 
by a long train of the colored population, decked out 
in all the paraphernalia becoming so important an 
occasion. As the cortége advanced the streets be- 
came thronged with darkeys, all anxious to take a 
farewell look at the remains of their departed brother. 

About ten minutes after the funeral had passed 
we observed, on the opposite side of the street, a sa- 
ble daughter of Africa, dressed in white, with anx- 
ious look, hurrying after the now distant procession. 
Two negro-women standing near us hailed the lin- 
gering sister, and inquired the reason of her delay. 

“To tell you de trute,” she replied, ‘I jes done 
geeing de buckra dem dinner, and you know I al- 
ways try for lib up to de rule, ‘ Business before pleas- 
ure.’ ” 





| my part, I send the following. 


hope.” These things may have been true some time 
ago, but the science of pathology is advancing, and 
the approach of the grim monster may now be told 


| with certainty—at least, in the case of colored peo- 
| ple. 


The discovery of this test is due to an aged 
colored female of our town, familiarly known as 
Aunt Becky—a character, by-the-way, particularly 
famous as the subject of numerous revivals in the 
** African meetin’.” Some years ago Aunt Becky 
was living with an old darkey called Uncle Johnny ; 
and one fatal evening Uncle Johnny was carried 


| home on a board, having been maliciously, wickedly, 


and feloniously shot—mortally wounded by divers 
slugs discharged from a shot-gun. The District 
Attorney was sent for to take his dying declaration, 
and on entering the house found Aunt Becky in a 
flood of grief. The Attorney, finding the old man in 
rather a comfortable frame of body, remarked to 
Aunty that “Johnny wasn’t as bad as he expected 
to find him, and might perhaps get well again.’ 

“Oh no, Squire, bless your heart, Johnny’s a 
dead nigger. I cooked him a nice piece of flitch to- 
| night, and he wouldn’t touch it; and whenever a 
nigger turns away from flitch he’s gwine to die sar- 
tain!” 





“Tre many hearty laughs enjoyed by readers of 
the Drawer impose an obligation upon each of them 
to contribute, if able, vo the ‘General Fund.’ For 
If they amuse oth- 
ers as they have me, they are worthy of a place. 

‘* LYNCHBURG. 

‘Old Ben Gray was an old toper, and Old Ball 
was his favorite horse. Now Old Ball was a fa- 
mous good riding-horse, and the eye of every jockey 


| in the neighborhood had been attracted by his fine 


points; but Old Ben knew the value of Old Ball too 
well to part with him. When he was top-heavy 
what horse could carry him so steadily as Old Ball ; 
or, when entirely overweighted, would so carefully 
select a soft, sandy spot for his rider to fall on, and 
then so patiently wait until sleep brought sobriety ? 
So the efforts of the jockeys to swap or trade him out 
of Old Ball had been in vain. But one day Old Ball 
failed to select a spot free of stones for Old Ben to 
drop on, or became impatient for his feed and left, or 
in some other way angered his owner, who straight- 
way swapped with his neighbor Jones, receiving as 
‘boot,’ a ‘mint drop’ of the Benton stamp and the 
largest denomination. But before the day was over 
Old Ben sorely repented himself of his trade. Be- 
sides being ‘chiseled’ absolutely in the trade, how 
could he get on without Old Ball? But Gray knew 
Jones, and he knew Jones knew Old Ball; and he 
further knew that there was no chance of getting Old 
Ball back unless he played his game ‘ mighty silky.’ 

‘*Old Ben matured his plan, and then mounted 


| his ‘Jones hos,’ and timed his departure from the 


court-green so as to pass Jones just as he was un- 
hitching Old Ball from the tree to which he had been 
tied during theday. Reining in his horse, he drawled 
out, ‘Oh, Mr. Jones, this morning, when I was a 
tradin’ Old Ball to you, I reckon I was a little drunk, 
and I didn’t tell you of one of Old Ball’s tricks. Now 
I don’t want any body hurt by any thing I done; 
and now I just want to tell you ef ever you come to 
a river, and Old Ball takes a notion to lie down in the 
water, just you get right off, for Old Ball’s a gwine 
to do it certain.’ Jones, of course, declared himself 





TueERe is said to be no infallible test of the ap- 


proach of death, and physicians generally tell their | 


declining patients that ‘‘ while there is life there is 


cheated in the trade, and claimed drawbacks for 
damages. But Old Ben said he only warranted Old 
Ball sound, ‘an’ Old Ball is jes’ as sound as a Mex- 
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ican dollar, an’ jes’ you break him of that little trick 
an’ he’s jes’ as good as any man’s hos.’ Finally, aft- 
er Jones’s proposal to ‘rue’ had been rejected by 
Gray, a new swap was agreed on, the Jones hos for 
Old Ball even, Gray retaining the X. 

“* Accordingly, bridles and saddles were changed, 
and each man mounted his own horse, when Old Ben 
gave Jones another piece of information about Old 
Ball. ‘Mr. Jones,’ said he, ‘there’s jes’ one other 
thing about this hos I'd like to tell you: as long as 
I've been riding Old Ball he never yet did take that 
notion ! 





“‘Caprarn L——, yet one of our worthiest and 
most respected citizens, was for many years an Al- 
derman of this city. During one year, when he was 
senior Alderman—and consequently President of our 


Hustings Court—a woman, one Mary Jane Boatright, | 


was brought before the Court to be tried for petty 
larceny. The proof was positive; but the punish- 
ment was stripes, and the Court could not for a mo- 
ment think of inflicting this degrading as well as 
painful punishment upon a woman—least of all 
Captain L——, whose benevolence was equaled only 
by his gallantry. Nevertheless, the proof was con- 
elusive, and the Court was in a quandary; they 
couldn't say she was not guilty, and they wouldn't 
say she was. In this crisis it devolved upon the 
Captain to extricate the Court from their difficulty, 
and pronounce sentence—or decision, rather—which 
he did in these words: ‘Mary Jane Boatright, stand 


Court. While thus engaged he was called on by 
one Michacl O’Shaugnessey for a marriage license, 
which was granted. The next day Michael called 
again. After sitting silent for some time, and strok- 
ing down his hair upon his forehead, as only a bash- 
ful Irishman does or can do, he opened his business: 
“ *Misther B——, you mind I got a license from 
you on yestherday; now, Mr. B——, don’t you tell 
any body, but I’ve gone and lost it. Now, what's 
to be did ?’ 

“* After amusing himself a little with the poor fel- 
low’s perplexity, Jim kindly made out and handed 
him a duplicate; and Mike, with many bows and 
thanks, started. Just as he reached the door Jim 
called him back. 

‘* * Mike,’ said he, ‘ what sort of a looking girl is 
she?’ 

‘“*¢ Faith, Misther B——, I’m thinking she could 
git into heaven this minit; Saint Pater would tak« 
her for one of the howly angels.’ 

‘** And she had a heap of beaus, I reckon?’ sug- 
gested Jim. 

***Troth I had the divil’s own time a gittin’ uv 
hur,’ responded Mike. 

*** And when's the marriage to be?’ again ques- 
tioned Jim. 

*** Plaze the Virgin, next Sunday afthernoon, at 
the church,’ out of the fullness of his heart, said 
Mike. 

“Then said Jim, in his most confidential tone, 





up. Prisoner, you appear before us charged with a 


‘This is Thursday; now, Mike, I'd advise you to 
keep your eyes on her from now till then, for soi 


crime (small as was the value of the article charged | of those other fellows might find that lost license, 


as stolen) involving moral considerations of the grav- 


and take that girl to the priest and marry her by 


est nature. You have had a fair and impartial trial, | order of Court.’ 


with all the aid that counsel learned in the law and | 


“ * Bedad they won’t!’ broke from his lips as Mike 


officers prompt and obliging could give; and after | burst into a long trot, which he never broke until 


hearing the evidence, and all that counsel could urge 
in your favor, the Court is compelled to believe that 
you did steal the lamp in question. But, prisoner, 
inasmuch as there is no shadow of proof that you 
ever did the like before, and, if possible, still less 
that you will ever do the like again, we pronounce 
you not guilty. Go in peace, and sin no more.’ 


‘This judgment stands to this day upon the rec- | 


ord books of our court, the contradictions recon- 
ciled by a pen being drawn through tie first clause, 
but the whole still very legible. 


*‘Tx this neighborhood resided Miss Mary Ella 
S——, a young lady of an uncertain age. One day 
she died, and her afflicted mother, a widow, applied 
to Captain W. M. W., a kind neighbor, to write her 
obituary. 
to her many virtues, commencing in the time-hon- 
ored words, ‘ Departed this life, in the — year of her 
age, Miss Mary Ella S . ete. Having read this 
to the bereaved mother, and received her approba- 
tion and thanks, he remarked, ‘But, Mrs. S——, 
here’s a little blank that ought to be filled. How 
old was Miss Mary Ella at the time of her death ?’ 





‘Captain W.,’ said the inconsolable mother, between | 
her sobs, and without removing her handkerchief | 


from her eyes, ‘if that poor dear child were now 
alive I don’t think she would like for her age to be 
known.’ 
ed, and all that the curious in such matters ever 
knew was that Miss Mary Ella S—— died in the 
—th year of her age. 





‘Jim B—— was always rather a mischievous 
one, and for some years was acting clerk of our City 


The Captain prepared a touching tribute | 


The wishes of the deceased were respect- | 


| he had found his girl and trotted her to the church, 
| where, on that same Thursday afternoon, they twain 
were made one flesh. 

‘**Misther B——,’ said Mike, on meeting him 
some months after, ‘that was a powerful hot even- 
| ing, and *twas a powerful long race I had; and if J 
| had known as much as I know now, I don’t think 

I'd a been in such a hurry!’ 





‘* Ar another time our friend issued a license for 
the marriage of John Murphy and Mary Manning. 
both natives of the Emerald Isle, for which he re- 
| ceived from John the legal fee—$1. But the in- 
| tended bride ‘rued.’ Six weeks and two days after- 
| ward John made his second appearance in the clerk's 
office. 

‘**Misther B——,’ said he, ‘in February last | 
got a license from you to maarry Maary Maaning, 
an’ I deedn’t maarry her; an’ now, plaze yer honor, 
wud yer be so good as to alther it so it wud fit 
Honora Moriarrity ?” 

‘*Jim informed him that this couldn’t be done, 
and that he must get a new license to ‘fit’ Honora. 

“¢ And pay for it?’ said John. 

‘*¢ And pay for it,’ said Jim B——. 

‘*¢Och, indade! thin I'm ruined intirely, intire- 
ly!’ exclaimed John; ‘fur I jist coorted Honora to 
| save the dollar!’” 








Litre Jenny is a bright-eyed lass, just entering 
on her sixth year, the only daughter of my friend, 
B—, who, with many others, thinks (notwithstand- 

| ing he hails from ‘‘ Little Jersey”) she is uncommon- 
| ly “‘peart.” Not long since she went to visit her 
| grand-parents, who reside in the city of ——. While 
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there, some of the younger members of the family, “ After scratching his head for an answer, his op- 
thinking it would amuse the little girl, took her to | ponent replied, gravely, ‘Oh! up dar in Connecticut 
see a circus company perform. For a few days after *mong de Yankees somewhar.’ 

her return home it was all ‘‘cirkis;” she talked of, ‘*This settled the doubter’s mind, and, walking 
and seemed to think of, nothing else. Her good | | off, he triumphantly muttered, ‘I’se got um now; 
mother, from early childhood, had been taught to | de Yankees are de berry debil on fish !’” 

believe that more evil than good grew out of the at- | 

tendance upon such exhibitions ; and soon took occa- | ‘I HAvE seldom (if ever) met with a Nebraska- 
sion to say to Jenny she didn’t think it a proper | ism,” says a Northwestern, ‘‘in the Drawer. Here 
place for ladies, much less little girls, to visit; for, | is one: We have a preacher here—one of the West- 
as a general thing, the performers were unprincipled | ern genus that we read about. Last Sabbath even- 
and wicked people; and wished her, when repeating | ing he preached a sermon from the story of the Prod- 
her prayers before retiring for the night, to ask the igal Son. It was a descriptive sermon—peculiarly 
Lord to change their hearts and make them good. | $0. After giving a sketch of the life of the young 
As was her custom after being prepared for bed, she man—his departure from home—his waste of his 
knelt by the side of her mother, and having said, | patrimony—his descent through all the grades of 





‘Now I lay me,” and ‘*God bless papa and mam- | dissipation and vice to abject poverty—the preacher 


ma,” ete., added: ‘* Now, dear Lord, please bless the | 
‘ cirkis’ men, and make them good, so they can play 
again !” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Drawer over the line, 
in Canada, sends us a tit-bit that is worthy of a 
Yankee boy. He says: 

**You must know that we had a ‘ Thariksgiving 
Day’ here a short time ago. Well, two little speci- 
mens of ‘ Young Canada’ (a little brother and sister) 
conversing on the merits of it, little ‘Sis,’ it seems, 
could not rightly understand it. 

*¢ Willie,’ said she, ‘ what is Thanksgiving Day 
for?’ 

*** Don’t you know?’ says Willie. 

“Sis. ‘No.’ 

““Wiwre. ‘ Why, it’s for folks to pray and eat 
chickens !’” 


AN INCIDENT. 


Tue other day, upon the street while walking, 

I met two boys—the one was carrying fish, 

The other loaves of bread. To have a dish 

Of chit-chat both stopped short and fell a-talking. 
A friend then passing by, said I, “* Hey, John!” 
Said he, ‘*Hey, Bob!" and staid to hold a chat, 
Not once suspecting what I would be at. 

With eyes upon the boys, ‘Tis ten to one, 
Friend Jack,” said I, “you can not tell me why, 
Just now, I'm like a politician cunning!” 

@ack hates intensely every kind of punning: 

So, looking sulky, he deigned no reply.) 

** Because I have,” cried I—and Jack looked vicious— 
**T have my eyes upon the loaves and fishes!" 





A PostMASTER says, in a note to the Drawer: 

“ Among other queer addresses which are written 
upon letter envelopes that come under my distribu- 
tion in the post-office I find the following, which 
strikes me as being particularly satirical and ill- 
tempered. It hails from East Dayton: 

‘* Post Masters if you have a desire to oping my let- 
ters opin them and then please to cloase them up and 
send them on to Mr. henry H——, + —— Go with 
speed.’”” 








A CORRESPONDENT in the City of Elms, Connecti- 
cut, sends to the Drawer on this wise or foolish : 

** A certain colored individual was in doubt wheth- 
er the whale swallowed Jonah, or rice versa. To set- 
tle his doubt, he came to a brother-darkey to help 
him out of his difficulty. But he was inclined to be 
skeptical when informed that Jonah undoubtedly 
swallowed the whale, and asked, 

*** Well, look here, Sambo; whar bouts did dis 
Jonas live?’ 


| described his return home. He said he arrived in 
|the morning at the top of a hill which overlooked 
the paternal mansion, and being ‘ afraid of his father, 
waited until he seen him go out to work ;’ and then 
he went down, and was ‘ hugged in the arms of the 
old woman, who was sitting in her rocking-chair, on 
the front porch, a-smoking and a-knitting!’ The 
sermon was powerful, and full of similar anachronis- 
matic allusions.” 





In Kentucky, up among the ‘‘ knobbs,” there is a 
region so rocky and rough that the people do most 
of their hauling on a sort of sled; or, at best, can 
only use a frame mounted on wide block trucks 
sawed from a log. Lately a traveler, with a phae- 
ton having very small wheels in front that turned 
under the carriage, by missing his road got into this 
wild country. Making the best of his way through 
it he was surprised to find that he was followed by 
a crowd of boys, who kept their eyes intently fixed 
on the running gear of his vehicle. The silence they 
maintained, and the perseverance they manifested in 
dogging our traveler somewhat alarmed him; and 
stopping his horse, he inquired why they were fol- 
lowing him. The leader of the boys, an overgrown 
fellow, about seven feet high, replied, ‘‘ Why, dog- 
on-it, Mister, we wanted to see how far you'd get 
before your big wheels cotched the little ones!” 





Iv Georgia, on the installation of a new Governor, 
it is the practice of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to go to the door of the Hall, and 
there, in a loud voice, announce the fact. Some 
years since Mr. Bartin Lumpkin came to the Ex- 
ecutive chair. On the conclusion of the inaugural 
ceremonies the Speaker proceeded to the door, but 
becoming a little nervous his tongue slipped, and he 
cried out, ‘“‘Oyez, oyez, oyez! Lartin Governor is 
now the Bumpkin of Georgia !” 

It is proper to add that, notwithstanding this dis- 
couraging announcement, Mr. L.’s administration 
proved highly satisfactory to the people. 


From Florida a friend writes: ‘‘Some months 
since, in one of my jaunts down the Ocklocknee 
River, I stopped to spend the night at a Mr. L——’s, 
originally from Darlington District, South Carolina. 
The next morning, at breakfast, there was on the 
table a beautiful dish of honey. I remarked to the 
good lady that it was decidedly the prettiest honey- 
comb I had ever seen, and that I should like very 
much to procure some wax, as Mrs. B—— some- 
times indulged in making wax-flowers, and would 
have but little trouble in bleaching it. 





‘*She threw down her knife and fork, and ex- 
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claimed, ‘ Law, sakes! dose Miss B—— make wax- | hind with his lessons; and upon one occasion his 
flowers? Well, I declar! Now, old Miss Dixon, | teacher, in an academy in which he had managed to 
in Cal-y-ner, ust-to make ’em so n-a-trel that every | obtain an entrance, was endeavoring to explain a 
fall of the year they’d shed their leaves!’ | question in arithmetic to him. He was asked, 
| ‘Suppose you had one hundred dollars, and were to 
“Ix my perigrinations along the Gulf Coast I | give away eighty dollars—how would you ascertain 
happened to attend a Quarterly Meeting (Method- | how much you had remaining?” His reply set 
ist). After the close of the meeting a friend request- | teacher and scholars in a roar; for, with his own 
ed me to take a young lady to her father’s residence, | peculiar drawling tone, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, I'd 
some two or three miles. With all the gallantry | count it!” 
characteristic of a Southerner I offered her a seat in | 
my buggy, which she accepted; and being the daugh- | Do ts of Justices have been in the Drawer; here 
ter of a wealthy planter I anticipated a pleasant | is a fool of a Lawyer: 
conversation. Speaking of the singing at church, | ‘In the village of E——, a shire town in one of 

















I said, ‘ Miss, how did you like the singing to-day ?’ | the western counties in Ohio, a short time since, one 


“* Wy, tolable well.’ 

“*T am very fond of music, both vocal and in- 
strumental.’ 

*** Ves; I—is—too. 
I do.’ 

**¢Ah! indeed.’ 

“*¢Oh yes; pap [father] he wanted little sis to 
take, but little sis wouldn’t take. Then pap he at 
me to take; and after a while I concluded I would 
take, and, sure nugh, I did take!’” 


I plays on the pian-na— 





‘* 4 sHort time ago,” writes an obliging corre- 
spondent, “‘ I had the pleasure of hearing the follow- 
ing anecdotes from an entertaining elderly gentle- 
man, a native of Boston, who assured me of their 
entire truthfulness. One at least, containing as it 
does a veritable saying of Franklin, is worthy of 
preservation—which, to the best of my knowledge, 
has never been in print : 

“Jack Williams would, in our day, be considered 
and denominated a gentleman of decidedly fast pro- 
clivities. Being in Philadelphia, and living accord- 
ing to his doctrine, he was reduced to that condition 
which I believe is termed impecuniosity. Thus ne- 
cessitated, he was obliged to have recourse to his 
friends. His first application was to his uncle, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Jack stated his wants to be in 
the neighborhood of $60. Franklin told him to call 
the next morning, when, if possible, he would ac- 
commodate him. Of course Jack was there, and his 
heart rejoiced exceedingly to see his uncle counting 
out the cash. 

“* During this operation Jack took a sheet of paper 
from the desk, with the laudable design, no doubt, 
of giving his I.0.U. If such was his intention 
he was disappointed; for Franklin, gently drawing 
away the paper, and with a benevolent smile, cried, 
‘ You need not waste my paper too, Jack!’ 





“THe same Jack was driving somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Boston. Stopping at an inn to 
water his horse, he noticed a rough-looking person 
standing at the stoop. Naturally supposing him the 
hostler, he hailed him with, ‘Hostler, water my 
horse!’ The individual thus addressed maintained 
a perfect silence. Jack again hailed him with no 
better success; he tried it the third time, adding a 
small expletive, which seemed to arouse the atten- 
tion of the silent personage. Stepping from the 
stoop he marched gravely up to Jack, and addressed 
him as follows: ‘Sir, were you aware of the fact 
that you were speaking to Governor Carleton, of 
Connecticut ?” 
his chaise, removed his hat, and said, ‘ Please, Gov- 
ernor Carleton, water my horse!’” 


One of the writer’s school-mates was always be- 


Jack immediately descended from | 


| of the teachers in the Union School was arrested on 
the affidavit of an enraged ‘ parient,’ charging him 
| with the commission of a malicious battery on the 
| person of one of his—the aforesaid ‘ parient’s’—hope- 
ful sons. After the evidence in the cause was all 
| introduced, the attorney for the prosecution, a regu- 
lar justice-killer, opened the cause with a terrible 
| onslaught on the poor school-teacher as well as upon 
| the king’s English, leaving it a matter of considera- 
| ble doubt as to which of the twain was the more se- 
| verely injured. The counsel for defense merely read 
| and submitted to the Justice the law upon the sub- 
| ject of teacher and pupil, as laid down by Wharton, 
in his ‘ American Criminal Law.’ 

‘*The counsel for the prosecution immediately 
| sprang to his feet, exclaiming, in great wrath, 
| «May it please the Court, who is this man, Mr. 
| Horton? Some old Inglish book that was writ be- 
' fore the crime of salt and batter was discovered, I'll 

be bound! But, never mind; I'll soon lay this old 
Brittish imposition toland!’ And thereupon snatch- 
ing up the book, which was now lying closed upon 
the table, he asked, ‘ Where "bouts is the verse the 
gentleman’s jist bin readin’?’ Not finding the 
verse, however, after considerable thumbing, ‘Ah! 
well,’ exclaimed he, ‘I'll git it in the index in 
a minit;’ and thereupon turning to the S’s in the 
index, commenced running over them, audibly 
| exclaiming, ‘Salt and Batter—Salt and Batter— 
Salt—Salt—Salt and Batter—lem-me-see; Il 
have it d’reckly—Salt—Salt—Sheep-stealin’—Salt 
and Batter — Shootin’— Swearin’—Salt— Salt and 
Batter—S, S, S;’ and running the S’s clear out, 
and not finding the much-wished-for Salt and 
Batter, dashed down the book, exclaiming to the 
Justice, ‘There now, you see! that’s jist what 
I'd expected. This book was jist writ for rascality, 
| and to fool the Court. The man who'd write sich 
' stuff for law ort to be ashamed to index it so any 
body else but a rogue couldn’t ever find it !’” 





Op Governor Stuyvesant, some years after the 
British possession of New York, appeared before 
the British Governor (Cartaret) with a complaint 
that he was annoyed by men and boys bathing in 
front of his house in a nude state. Governor Car- 
taret assured him that it should be stopped; but 
happening to recollect, said, ‘‘ Why, Governor, your 
house is at some distance from the river, and how 
can it incommode the ladies of your family?” “ Vy, 
| you zee,” said old Peter, shaking his cane, ‘‘mine 
gals have got @ pig spy-glass!” 

From Kansas City, Missouri, a fun-loving reader 
writes : 
| ‘You don’t often get an item from this border 
|country ; not from the lack of ludicrous incidents, 
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but because none has time to jot them down. But 
here is one which I can’t help snatching a moment 
‘between speculations’ to relate. 

“Our worthy Recorder and City Attorney had 
made themselves somewhat odious to the ‘faster’ 
order of our citizens by enforcing overmuch the ordi- 
nance in regard to fast driving. Hardly a dog could 
trot past the court-house at a round pace without 
incurring the risk of an arrest. It had become en- 
tirely too irksome for our freedom-loving citizens; 
and many a scheme was laid to ‘cut the comb’ of 
these officers. 

“One day Colonel M‘G——, one of our most 
prominent land-owners, and withal a lover of a good 
horse, was ‘snatched’ for a violation of the same 
law, and summoned to trial at the court-house next 
day. 

cf The next day came, and the Recorder convened 
his court, and awaited the coming of the culprit. 
The City Attorney assumed his fiercest John C. 
Calhoun look and attitude, and waited also. A 
small crowd collected about the door, expecting some 
fun on his arrival. 

** At last he appeared in the distance, seated in 
his lightest ‘ trotting wagon,’ and wielding a huge 
hickory ‘ gad,’ by means of which he was urging on 
in a fast walk a tremendous old bony ox, across whose 
wide-spread horns he had fastened a board, upon 
which was painted, in conspicuous letters, ‘Go 
Stow!’ 

“The crowd ‘took,’ and raised a shout which 
brought to the door both Recorder and Attorney, 
who gazed at this singular ‘ outfit’ in silence, and 
without a smile. The dignity of these officers failed 
to suppress the laughter of the crowd; and the Re- 
corder, turning on his heel in disgust, exclaimed, 
* Old Mac will beat us all! Adjourn the Court!’ 

“Tt is needless to say that our citizens have 
since been allowed to increase their speed unmo- 
lested.” 








From Hartford, Connecticut, we have the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Not long since there lived in this city a sign 
and ornamental painter named Sayre, who was, and 
is, somewhat noted for his waggery. Stopping in 
New York city over the Sabbath with a ‘ brother 
chip,’ once upon a time, on the morning of that day 
they stepped out for astroll. After qualifying their 
water several times (Sayre always insisted that the 
water produced symptoms of cholera when taken 
clear), they entered a church whose doors stood in- 
vitingly open. The services proved to be in Ger- 
man. Listening a while with great attention, they 
departed. Soon Sayre’s companion, turning to him, 
asked, gravely, ‘I say, Sayre, what was that man’s 
text?’ ‘Text! why, German text of course!’ said 
Sayre, quietly.” 





From the interior of the Empire State come four 
or five right good stories : 

“*A few years since there lived in our village a 
waggish old blacksmith, familiarly known as Doctor 
Garland; though how he ever came by the title I 
never could clearly understand, unless he received it 
in consideration of his frequent Latin quotations, 
which he used on all occasions, and with about as 
much knowledge of their meaning as a Hottentot 
would of Spanish. A few days after the Presiden- 
tial canvass of 1852 he met Squire B—— in the street, 
when the following colloquy ensued : 

“Dr. GARLAND. ‘Well, Squire, what news of 
the election ?’ 





“Squme B—. ‘Pierce is elected, beyond a 
doubt.’ 

“Dr. GARLAND. ‘ Magnum bonum! 

“Squire B——. ‘What do you mean by that, 
Doctor ?’ 

““Dr. GARLAND. ‘ God is great! 





‘* A NEIGHBOR of mine missed corn from his gar- 
ner, and his suspicions rested upon a reckless fellow 
whom every body called ‘Sam.’ The corn was kept 
in a chamber over the kitchen, adjoining the wood- 
house, toward which the chamber was left open and 
accessible by a ladder. The victim of this midnight 
‘theffery,’ as another neighbor calls it, determined 
to satisfy himself concerning the identity of the thief, 
made a temporary bed upon the kitchen floor and lay 
down to watch. About the hour when ‘ church-yards 
yawn’ he was aroused from a partial slumber by the 
rattling of the ears of corn overhead, when he sud- 
denly cailed out at the top of his voice, 

oee Sam P 

‘** Hello!’ responded the thief, taken entirely off 
his guard by this sudden call. 

*** Don’t take more than a bushel!’ 

**¢Then I shall have to pour it out; for I’ve got 
two in the bag already!’ 





**PassinG through a small village in Madison 
County, New York, where Dutchmen ‘ most do con- 
gregate,’ the mail-coach made a halt for breakfast. 
While the meal was in course of preparation I 
amused myself in reading the various advertise- 
ments upon the bar-room walls, among which was 
the following, verbatim et literatim: 

“* ¢dake notis. 
Dis is do giv notis dat it ish a sdray big at mi hous de 
oner vil blese gum an cal. 
*¢ Hans quakenbus" 

‘* T requested the privilege from the landlord, him- 
self a Dutchman, of taking it with me; but he good- 
naturedly declined, saying ‘ It wash de only lithera- 
ry courosity he had in de housh!’ so I had to con- 
tent myself with a copy. 





**Docror Wire, once a resident of our village, 
who, many years since, perished in the snows of the 
Western prairies, was noted as much for his eccen- 
tricities as for his skill in medicine and surgery. He 
was once returning, on horseback, from a visit to a 
patient, when he was overtaken on the road by a 
townsman, also mounted, who informed him that 
he was on his way to see him for the purpose of 
getting rid of a ‘raging tooth’ with which he was 
troubled. 

“A malicious twinkle lighted the Doctor’s eye, 
for he had long owed the sufferer a grudge, and here 
was an opportunity to ‘feed it fat.’ Directing him 
to ride alongside, he commenced an examination of 
the offending member, feeling around it with no very 
tender finger, and lancing the gum, while both still 
kept their horses’ backs. 

“The preliminaries concluded, he drew out his 
turnkey, an old-school, vicious-looking instrument, 
and fitted it carefully to the tooth. Charging the 
patient to ‘hold hard,’ he drove his spurs into his 
horse, which, with a sudden bound, galloped off, al- 
most dragging the victim from his saddle, the Doc- 
tor triumphantly flourishing the bloody fang, firmly 
grasped in the jaws of the turnkey. 

“The patient was afterward heard to say that he 
had no desire to have another tooth drawn by horse- 
power !” 
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Ficure 1.—Baui Costume. 
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E have selected from among the most choice 
modes a Batt Costume that, by its novelty, 
will elicit the admiration of the gayer portions of our 
lady readers during the present season of festivity. 
This costume may be made of any light textures or 
of taffeta. The corsage is cut straight across the 
shoulders, and is formed by reversed plaits graduat- 
ed to fashion the shape, being very narrow at the 
waist, from which they widen until lost in the dra- 
pery of the skirt. The sleeves, similarly plaited, 
are cut square below, and are open entirely to the 
shoulders, allowing a very short lace under-sleeve or 
band above to be seen. The points of the openings 
are adorned by neat clusters of the foliage and flow- 
er of the purple-streaked and pink convolvulus. 
The upper skirt is festooned in four sweeps of dra- 
pery, the front one being the highest, while the back 
—in one large curve—almost seems to form a train. 
The several places where it is looped up are marked 
by flowers, to match the sleeves, but in larger clus- 
ters. When the dress is made of taffeta a cable cord 
can be twined on the top of the dress, so as to form 
circular loops—one in the front face of each plait— 
in the centre of which loop may be placed a drop 
tassel, now so much in favor; and if preferred, the 
flowers may give place to ties of cord, with tasseled 
ends, at each point instead ; a heavier girdle of the 
same, in this case, should be twice very loosely 
brought round the waist and carelessly tied, with 
long ends. 

Under-sleeves to match this costume may be easily 
fashioned by adopting the full flowing form, slashing 
it up to the elbow, and placing at the point of sep- 
aration very small bunches of flowers, or ribbon ties 
to correspond. Round the corners, and let the bor- 
der have a transparent run through. 


Ficure 2.—UNDER-SLEEVE. 


The set of UNDER-SLEEVES above representea is 
made of Brussels net, laid on large and smaller loz- 
enges alternately, and edged with black lace on one 
side and white lace on the other. The wrist is bou- 
il/onnée. A tie of striped ribbon is placed at the 
neck. 

We have seen some beautiful Cotiars resembling 
the medallion, which were made by applying appro- 
priate flowers to small octagons of fine muslin, and 





joining them by a narrow insertion, while a point 
lace ruffled the border. By employing cast-off em- 
broideries for this purpose a lady may find agreeable 
pastime. 


Figure 3.—Co.Luar. 


We might describe a promenade toilet which was 
novel. It hada Pompadour corsage. Sleeves widen- 
ing, but not very full, and round waist. The neck 
and sleeves, which were cut open and square across 
the elbows, were bordered by fluted bands of the ma- 
terial of the dress. There were six flounces, every 
alternate one fluted, the intermediate ones plain. A 
wide ribbon, with a tie and long ends, fell from the 
waist. 

Another mode, which may be to the taste of some, 
although it does not strike us as at all becoming, 
was a street dress made with a flap or tail to the 
corsage. This starts almost the width of the back, 
and narrows till it is cut square off—not unlike the 
tail of a gentleman’s dress-coat, if it was cut off 
square about nine inches from the waist. It is not 
divided through the middle. In front it has two 
square flaps, but only about five inches deep. The 
sleeves are capped with squares cut out to match the 
design of the corsage. 

Rrseows are used very extensively as ornaments 
upon every place where there is any possible pretext 
for placing them—under-sleeves are profuse of them 
—and as ornaments for the waist they are very much 
in vogue, tied in a bow, with long streamers falling 
from the middle of the waist. Broché and striped 
taffetas are among the most recherché styles. There 
are a great variety of brandebourgs and fancy drop 
tassels, some with three chenille pendants dropping 
from a ball button are very neat in appearance. 
Plaited pipings, or cord, placed across the front of 
the corsage, @ la militaire, and finished by drop tas- 
sels at the ends, are also much affected. 

Furs.—Being in the midst of the season for these 
luxurious articles of apparel, we may be expected to 
make some mention of them. This we would have 
done earlier had there been any very especial novel- 
ty tonote. Asa general thing they remain as they 
were, or with but trifling modifications, changes in 
their adjuncts not being made so capriciously as in 
other articles of the toilet. We may state that the 
mink is still the most widely in use, although of 
course the royal sables are supreme, so far as the haut 
ton of society is concerned. Full capes are worn 
somewhat larger than heretofore; but the style 
known as half-capes will take the lead, being more 
within the reach of the great masses of the people. 
Victorines and tippets are comparatively ignored. 
Muffs have no changes to mention made in them. 
They continue to be ornamented, as heretofore, with 
cord and tassels, although some ladies prefer—chiefly 
to differ from the mass—having them with bows of 
taffeta instead. 





